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IS  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  IN  SIGHT? 

By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 

Politics  at  their  best  are  but  a  sequence  of  efforts  to 
create  opportunity  for  something  worth  while,  and  the  most 
helpful  of  all  policies  is  that  which  binds  groups  and 
nations,  however  loosely,  together  as  the  withe  holds  the 
many-hued  flowers  in  the  nosegay.  Looked  at  from  this 
angle  of  vision,  the  upshot  of  the  London  and  the  Geneva 
Conferences  was  a  most  valuable  contribution  by  Messrs. 
MacDonald  and  Herriot  to  the  problem  of  European  re¬ 
construction.  The  feat  redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  two 
democratic  statesmen,  from  whose  moderation  and  moral 
courage  much  more  in  the  same  direction  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  It  certainly  connotes  the  first  and  most 
difficult  step  towards  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  the 
restoration  of  passable  conditions  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  it  is  only  the  first  move  towards  a  far-off 
goal.  Its  primary  effects  will  be  purely  negative,  but 
should  be  none  the  less  welcome  on  that  score. 

Just  as  the  acceptance  of  the  Dawes  Plan  was  a  result 
of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  negotiators,  in  like  manner 
the  greater  or  less  friction  during  its  application  will 
depend  more  upon  that  same  spirit  than  upon  pedantic 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  compact.  Had  they  kept  to 
the  letter  of  their  functions  the  delegates,  who  were  con¬ 
voked  solely  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  report  and 
reaching  a  practical  conclusion  respecting  that,  would  not 
have  achieved  more  than  the  foregoing  Conferences.  Their 
work  would  have  been  confined  to  economics.  But  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  economic  problems  were  issues  of  a  political 
order,  and  it  was  open  to  the  delegates  either  to  eliminate 
these  as  irrelevant  or  to  include  them  as  inseparable. 
Either  decision  could  be  upheld  plausibly.  One  can  fancy 
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M.  Poincare  eloquently  championing  the  former,  whereas 
his  successor  quietly  adopted  the  latter.  In  this  case  it 
certainly  was  the  spirit  of  conciliation  that  turned  the  scale. 

But,  despite  the  Germans’  success  in  persuading  M. 
Herriot  thus  to  stretch  a  point  or  two  in  their  favour,  they 
are  still  just  as  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  their 
whilom  enemies  as  before.  For  the  mere  letter  of  the  Plan 
can  be  twisted  and  turned  towards  the  right  or  the  left  to 
suit  the  leanings  of  the  temporary  chief  of  the  French 
Cabinet.  The  Germans,  to  be  sure,  can  now  appeal  to  a 
set  of  guarantees  which  they  lacked  before.  In  lieu  of 
judgment  without  appeal  and  the  one-sided  intervention  of 
France,  a  court  of  arbitration  can  be  asked  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  True,  but  similar  protection  had  been  already 
accorded  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  yet  the  France  of 
M.  Poincare  rode  roughshod  over  that  clause  of  the  com¬ 
pact.  Britain,  indeed,  protested  against  this  breach  of 
good  faith,  but  her  protest  was  a  bit  of  phraseology  which 
offered  neither  let  nor  hindrance  to  the  French  troops 
when  invading  and  occupying  the  Ruhr.  What  it  proved 
was  how  worthless  a  scrap  of  paper  can  become  wherever 
prejudice  and  passion  get  the  better  of  integrity  and  fair¬ 
ness.  The  higher  respect  which  the  guarantees  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  may  be  assumed  to  command  can  only  be  the 
outcome  of  a  wholly  different  spirit.  And  in  truth  this 
wholesome  change  is  already  noticeable  in  France  without, 
however,  being  particularly  meritorious.  For  it  means  only 
that  a  few  years  ago  the  French  people  put  faith  in  M. 
Poincare’s  promises,  whereas  now,  seeing  that  these  have 
not  been  fulfilled,  it  has  cut  loose  its  moorings  from  his 
party  and  seeks  through  other  channels  what  it  failed  to 
get  through  him.  That  and  nothing  more.  There  has 
been  no  new  insight,  no  Damascus,  no  conversion. 

The  psychology  of  the  French  people  is  fairly  well 
known  but  is  seldom  taken  into  account  by  statesmen  or 
historians.  In  the  present  case  action  and  reaction  were 
especially  interesting.  The  victory  at  the  close  of  the 
world  war  came  to  France  as  a  surprise,  an  unexpected 
godsend.  The  nation  was  elated  beyond  measure  thereat. 
Its  leaders  lost  their  heads,  but  the  extreme  Conservative 
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Party  seized  the  opportunity  and  roused  the  people  still 
further,  promising  them  the  realisation  of  their  wildest 
dreams.  The  nation  snatched  at  the  bait  and  gave  the 
Conservatives  a  free  hand.  Thereupon  M.  Poincare  was 
carried  with  the  stream  and  ended  by  occupying  the  Ruhr. 
One  may  admit  that  this  measure  was  actually  forced  upon 
him  by  the  trend  of  home  politics,  for,  whatever  current 
opinion  may  believe  to  the  contrary,  M.  Poincare  is  by  no 
means  endowed  with  a  strong  will.  Rather  the  reverse.  It 
was  his  championship  of  the  Right  that  conferred  upon  him 
for  the  time  being  the  semblance  of  uncommon  strength. 
That  gone,  all  of  a  sudden  his  star  paled  and  he  shrank 
to  a  shadow  of  his  former  self.  To-day  he  is  but  a  spectre. 
In  the  Senate  he  did  not  venture  to  condemn  the  Dawes 
Report.  Many  of  his  old  friends  have  publicly  renounced 
him  and  his  works,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  shift  most  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  war  itself  from  the  shoulders 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Franz  Josef  to  those  of  the  then 
President  of  the  French  Republic. ‘  M.  Poincare  was 
confident  that  he  had  the  bulk  of  the  French  nation  behind 
him,  as  indeed  he  had  so  long  as  his  dazzling  promises 
were  credited.  But  by  the  time  the  elections  came  on  they 
were  seen  to  be  hollow  phrases,  and  his  fate  was  sealed. 
Yet  down  to  the  critical  Sunday  he  himself  and  most 
foreigners  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  returned  to  power  by 
a  large  popular  vote. 

This  miscalculation  might  have  been  avoided  had  the 
mentality  of  the  average  Frenchman  been  duly  reckoned 
with.  He  loves  money  with  an  intensity  which  it  is  hard 
for  other  Europeans  to  realise,  but  he  loves  it  not  after 
the  manner  of  the  American,  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 
means  of  enjoyment.  Hence  he  strives  after  it  earnestly, 
works  for  it  perseveringly,  denies  himself  fleeting  plea¬ 
sures,  at  times  even  necessaries,  while  slowly  hoarding  it, 
and  often  sinks  into  the  depths  of  avarice.  If  a  French¬ 
man  had  to  choose  between  losing  his  money  or  his  life 
he  would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  prefer  the  latter.  He 
might  exclaim :  “It  may  not  be  necessary  that  I  should 

(i)  Victor  Margueritte  is  one  of  the  most  eminent.  See  his  startling 
article  in  the  Ere  Nouvelle  of  August  7th. 
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exist,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  I  should  enjoy  a  com¬ 
petency.”  The  most  sensitive  organ  of  a  Frenchman  is 
his  purse. 

Having  won  the  war,  then,  it  was  essential  that  the 
people  should  receive  an  indemnity,  that  being  for  them 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  victory.  The  money,  the 
actual  gold  and  silver,  must  be  forthcoming.  M.  Poincare 
had  promised  it  in  return  for  permission  to  enter  the 
enemy’s  country,  and  to  operate  there  as  he  thought 
proper.  They  had  commissioned  him  to  do  this  just  as  a 
private  creditor  might  authorise  a  bailiff  to  collect  a  debt. 
Having  received  such  a  mission,  the  bailiff  enters  the 
abode  of  the  debtor,  and  the  upshot  of  his  action  is  usually 
the  recovery  of  the  money,  which  is  all  that  the  creditor 
cares  about.  M.  Poincare  was  the  national  bailiff,  the 
people  conferred  on  him  special  powers  to  get  the  money 
from  the  Germans,  and  allowed  him  to  use  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  the  means.  Their  motives  went  no  farther. 
For  the  French  people  as  a  whole  harbour  no  deep-seated 
hatred  of  the  German,  certainly  no  such  animosity  as  was, 
and  still  is,  preached  and  propagated  by  certain  politicians 
and  pressmen. 

But  the  multitude  waited,  demanded  and  clamoured  for 
the  money  in  vain.  And  when  at  election  time  M. 
Poincare’s  friends  moved  about  the  country  with  the  same 
old  doctrine  of  faith  without  good  works,  of  hatred  for 
the  past,  trust  for  the  future  and  patience  for  the  present, 
they  were  sharply  called  to  account.  I  witnessed  instances 
worth  recording.  I  met  a  peasant  in  one  of  the  central 
Departments  of  France — an  ordinary  shrewd  husband¬ 
man — who  brusquely  broke  into  one  of  those  unctuous 
electoral  discourses  and  exclaimed,  in  his  racy  patois : 
“  You  told  us  all  that  before  the  Ruhr  was  occupied,  and 
we  listened  to  you  then  because  promises  were  all  you 
could  give  us  then.  But  they  are  out  of  season  now.  We 
needed  money  for  reparations.  You  said  you  would  get 
it  for  us  if  you  might  occupy  the  Ruhr.  Well,  you  took 
the  Ruhr  and  have  it  still.  But  you  have  not  forced  the 
Germans  to  pay  us.  On  the  contrary,  you  are  compelling 
us  to  pay  for  the  occupation.  Is  that  what  we  bargained 
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for?  No,  sir,  it  was  not.  And  we  won’t  let  ourselves  be 
saddled  with  Ruhr  expenses.  We  won’t  throw  good  money 
after  bad.  That’s  what  I  say,  and  the  people  of  my 
village  say  the  same.  You  can  take  that  message  to  your 
friends  from  us.”  That  was  the  knell  of  the  Bloc  candi¬ 
dates  in  that  Department  and  elsewhere. 

There  and  in  every  part  of  the  country  which  I  visited 
since  my  return  to  Europe  last  spring  the  people  are 
gradually  ceasing  to  reckon  with  reparations.  They  still 
expect  something,  but  are  prepared  to  take  a  mere  fraction 
of  their  former  claims.  So  they  are  turning  their  attention 
to  their  debts  and  are  plaintively  inquiring  whether  they 
must  really  pay  those.  .  .  . 

In  all  this  France’s  behaviour  illustrates  the  forgotten 
or  unheeded  fact  that  to  have  undergone  much  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  to  have  experience.  Something  more  is 
needed,  and,  little  though  this  something  may  be,  it  is 
very  often  lacking. 

M.  Poincare’s  Bloc  National  very  nearly  ruined  the 
country,  and  Europe  to  boot.  It  transmuted  the  military 
into  an  economic  war  and  for  two  years  kept  the  Continent 
simmering  in  chaotic  welter.  It  thwarted  all  efforts  to 
strike  up  an  understanding  with  Great  Britain.  For  what 
M.  Herriot  accomplished  in  London  last  August  M.  Briand 
would  have  achieved  at  Cannes  two  years  earlier.  But  the 
Bloc  overthrew  his  Cabinet,  turned  him  out  of  office  and 
began  to  wage  a  one-sided  war  on  Germany.  It  scouted 
Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  conciliatory  proposals;  it  planned  and 
executed  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr;  it  played  havoc  with 
France’s  finances;  borrowed  two  hundred  milliard  francs; 
pleaded  poverty  when  discussing  debts  to  Great  Britain; 
lent  four  hundred  million  francs  to  France’s  Polish  vassal; 
advanced  three  hundred  million  francs  to  Serbia;  arranged 
for  a  loan  of  one  hundred  millions  to  Roumania — all  for 
future  contingent  military  services  against  Germany,  and 
at  last  it  brought  French  money  so  low  that  M.  Poincare 
had,  so  to  say,  to  go  hat  in  hand  to  New  York  to  solicit  a 
loan  to  keep  the  franc  from  overtaking  the  mark  on  the 
road  to  financial  Nirvana.  And  when  at  last  the  French 
nation,  in  response  to  its  most  sensitive  organ,  cried  Halt ! 
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M.  Poincare  made  his  bow  and  departed,  leaving  as  a 
memento  75  milliards  worth  of  Bons  de  la  Defense.  The 
resulting  state  of  French  finances  is  known  to  few  and  is 
hardly  realised  by  anyone.  That  is  one  of  the  sources  of 
coming  surprises. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  high  time  to  reverse 
the  political  engines  and  steer  a  new  course,  and  M.  Herriot 
deserves  unstinted  praise  for  the  feat. 

In  Germany  the  Dawes  Plan  worked  like  a  powerful 
cordial  on  a  debilitated  constitution.  It  awakened  the 
energies  of  the  nation  and  generated  hopes  for  which  there 
were  but  frail  foundations,  but  which  did  not  seem  exag¬ 
gerated  when  measured  by  the  tremendous  efforts  put 
forward  by  the  Government  and  its  supporters  to  get  the 
plan  accepted.  It  finally  came  to  foreshadow  in  the  minds 
of  many  the  end  of  the  nation’s  misery.  This  is  an  over¬ 
estimate  and  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment.  And  yet  if  one  considers  the  alternative  to  rejec¬ 
tion  towards  which  the  Nationalists  were  steering,  the 
Dawes  Plan  becomes  an  inestimable  boon.  For  it  sets  free 
the  Ruhr,  advances  200,000,000  gold  dollars  to  Germany, 
restores  her  currency  to  a  gold  basis,  endows  her  with  better 
credit,  proclaims  a  five  years’  period  of  relative  relief, 
during  which  she  can  devote  her  efforts  systematically  to 
the  development  of  her  productive  forces,  provided  that 
she  increases  her  taxes,  balances  her  budget  and  makes 
certain  periodical  payments  into  a  bank.  Only  after  the 
expiry  of  these  five  years’  grace  has  she  to  begin  payment 
of  six  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  on  account  of  repara¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  realise  some  of  the  immediate  benefits 
of  the  Plan  one  should  remember  that  to-day  the  average 
interest  payable  in  the  Reich  on  private  short-term  loans 
is  twenty  per  cent,  a  month,  whereas  henceforward  it  is 
expected  to  fall  to  twelve  per  cent,  a  year. 

Thus  the  scheme  apparently  offers  the  nation  a  fair 
chance  to  recover  and  thrive,  and  the  nation  eagerly 
snatches  at  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  imposes  burdens 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  realised.  For  a  time,  at  all 
events,  it  reduces  the  people  to  the  status  of  hewers  of 
wood  and  draw'ers  of  water.  That  these  burdens  will  be 
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borne  for  long  is  unthinkable.  No  statesman  who  has 
studied  the  question  imagines  this.  All  that  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  hoped  for  is  that  the  form  in  which  ultimately  they 
are  shaken  off  may  engender  the  least  conceivable  amount 
of  friction  and  cause  no  destructive  explosion.  Possibly 
the  load  will  be  removed  by  those  who  piled  it  up,  seeing 
that  they  will  have  to  shoulder  much  of  it  themselves,  as 
the  Dawes  Plan  will  enable  them  to  see. 

In  any  case,  now  the  Dawes  Plan  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Reichstag  the  Germans  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  their 
best  to  carry  out  their  undertakings,  and  their  best  will  be 
attained  only  if  every  promise  made  by  the  allied  delegates 
be  executed  to  the  full.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  the  impossible  will  then  be  realised,  or  that  economic 
miracles  will  be  wrought.  Those  who  shake  an  elm-tree 
in  quest  of  pears  are  sure  to  be  disappointed,  and  have 
only  themselves  to  blame. 

Anyhow,  the  Dawes  Plan,  together  with  its  corollaries, 
have  become  the  basis  of  the  European  settlement.  They 
constitute  the  standard  to  which  every  new  arrangement 
will  be  referred.  Consequently,  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Plan  differs  from  the  Versailles  Treaty  it  is  an  implicit 
modification  of  that — a  modification,  therefore,  made 
without  formal  revision,  the  first  rent  deliberately  made  in 
an  historic  instrument,  which  until  yesterday  was  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be  inviolable  and  sacrosanct.  What  should 
now  interest  the  world  Is  not  the  roundabout  way  in  which 
it  is  sought  to  adapt  the  Peace  Treaties  to  their  victims 
and  temper  the  wind  to  the  fleeceless  lambs,  but  the  all- 
important  implicit  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Allied 
Powers  that  their  Peace  Treaty  was  a  blunder  and  that 
what  they  did  at  Versailles  they  must  undo  elsewhere. 

The  next  step,  from  the  purely  material  point  of  view, 
will  be  the  coming  together  of  France  and  Germany  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  some  of  the  values  destroyed 
during  the  world  war.  Progress,  as  it  was  understood  in 
those  halcyon  days,  made  itself  felt  in  a  variety  of  ways; 
it  was  marked,  for  instance,  by  a  growing  capacity  to 
absorb  industrial  products;  by  steadily  increasing  indus¬ 
trial  production;  by  wealth  that  continued  to  accumulate 
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in  markets  where  money  was  abundant,  and  by  the  rising 
standard  of  living  among  civilised  peoples.  Those  were 
a  few  of  its  main  characteristics.  The  war  used  up  the 
wealth,  commandeered  the  forces  of  production,  and 
lowered  the  standard  of  life.  Its  concomitants  wrought 
analogous  changes  for  the  worse,  so  that  it  will  be  no 
easy  task  to  restore  normal  or  even  create  tolerable  con¬ 
ditions  of  material  progress.  And  that  is  the  task  in  hand. 
Among  the  changed  and  changing  factors  which  preoccupy 
European  statesmen  are  the  movements  towards  economic 
independence  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  elsewhere,  which  bid 
fair  to  convert  consumers  into  competing  producers,  in¬ 
ternal  troubles  in  China,  Brazil,  India,  and  a  complete 
collapse  in  Russia,  where  the  hands  of  Time’s  clock 
seemed  to  have  moved  backwards  and  conjured  up  condi¬ 
tions  of  fifty  years  ago.  In  Central  Europe  the  period  of 
economic  war  and  inflation  is  only  now  coming  to  an  end, 
and  the  healing  process  is  just  beginning  to  start.  Money 
has  been  much  too  dear  to  allow  the  work  to  be  carried 
on  with  the  necessary  degree  of  thoroughness.  Hence¬ 
forward,  however,  the  measures  taken  will  be  more  radical 
and  the  consequences  more  painful  and  widespread.  The 
main  object  is  the  cheapening  of  production  in  all  branches. 
The  principal  means  are  the  disposal  of  the  superfluous 
stocks  of  industry  and  commerce,  the  reduction  of  the 
personnel  of  banks,  boards,  and  generally  the  cutting  of 
expenses  of  all  kinds  down  to  the  point  at  which  outlay 
plus  interest  on  debts  are  less  than  the  returns.  Enter¬ 
prises  that  bring  in  nothing  have  no  justification  for 
existence,  and  must  therefore  vanish.  And  their  number 
is  considerable. 

This  pruning  process  will  cause  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth,  for  it  will  involve  unemployment  on  a  large  scale 
•and  all  the  evils  that  unemployment  brings  in  its  train. 
These  will  not  be  fully  felt  until  after  the  harvest,  when 
the  pinch  will  be  uncommonly  severe.  The  emigration 
problem  and  the  lack  of  colonies  will  then  again  be  pushed 
into  the  foreground  of  actuality.  But  however  painful 
these  after-effects,  the  work  of  pruning  and  lopping  must 
proceed,  for  there  is  no  other  remedy  available.  All  the 
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avoidable  price-raising  conditions  that  have  crept  in 
between  production  and  consumption  must  be  done  away 
with.  Railway  freights  will  have  to  be  cut  by  the  German 
State;  the  cost  of  production  in  the  key  industries,  such 
as  coal,  will  be  sensibly  lowered,  and  more  stress  laid  upon 
a  quick  turnover  with  smaller  profits  and  less  capital  outlay 
than  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  The  attitude  of  the  State 
and  of  legislation  towards  trusts,  syndicates,  etc.,  will  be 
determined  by  the  influence  of  these  upon  prices :  if  they 
tend  to  lower  the  cost,  they  are  beneficial  and  will  be 
encouraged,  otherwise  they,  too,  must  go  by  the  board. 

As  Germany  has  to  feed  some  twenty  millions  of  her 
population  on  the  proceeds  of  her  foreign  trade,  a  certain 
moderately  protective  tariff  is  a  necessity,  but  will  probably 
not  be  higher  than  the  higher  cost  of  her  agricultural 
produce  as  compared  with  that,  say,  of  Canada,  Australia, 
or  the  Argentine.  Without  such  production,  agriculture 
would  necessarily  decay  and  become  expensive.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  once  the  prices  of  commodities 
have  definitely  sunk  and  money  is  easier,  it  will  be  possible 
to  employ  more  hands.  Consumption  would  thereupon 
increase  without  a  corresponding  rise  in  prices,  and  together 
with  these  changes  the  standard  of  life  would  mount  con¬ 
siderably.  This,  however,  is  but  a  hope.  Meanwhile, 
these  coming  events  have  cast  their  shadow  over  Great 
Britain,  where  many  people  assume  that  they  portend  the 
rapid  decay  of  our  country  as  one  of  the  greatest  producers 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Before  the  war,  it  is  argued, 
Germany’s  industry  threatened  ruin  to  ours,  and  the  war 
having  exorcised  this  danger  we  of  our  own  free  will  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  recall  it  to  life. 

That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  Happily  it  is 
not  the  only  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  ex-enemies 
will  shortly  become  our  most  redoubtable  trade  rivals,  but 
if  they  ultimately  drive  us  from  the  markets  it  will  be  our 
own  fault.  The  upshot  still  depends  largely  upon  our¬ 
selves.  True,  the  present  constellation  is  particularly 
adverse.  Whereas  Germany  during  the  period  of  inflation 
invested  her  paper  money  in  the  renewal  of  her  industrial 
plant  and  is  now  thoroughly  and  efficaciously  rigged  out 
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for  the  fateful  competition,  Great  Britain  lags  lamentably 
behind  in  many  departments  of  industry  and  trade,  and 
is  still  hesitating  to  risk  the  expenditure  necessary  for 
equalising  her  chances.  We  are  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  Again,  the  number  of  the  unemployed,  who  are 
a  drain  on  Britain’s  resources  and  a  ponderous  drag  on 
her  exertions,  is  not  only  large  but  increasing.  And  no 
remedy  is  at  hand.  In  this  respect  every  other  country  is 
better  off.  France’s  economic  situation  is  exceptionally 
good,  and  its  tendency  is  permanently  upwards.  Even 
Germany  is  improving,  and  not  by  paces  or  strides,  but  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Within  ten  months  this  betterment  in 
the  sphere  of  public  revenue  reached  ninety-nine  per  cent., 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  trade  balance  is  active, 
exports  being  in  excess  of  imports.  If  to  economic  mis¬ 
chance  we  add  political,  the  colours  of  the  picture  become 
superlatively  gloomy.  Troubles  in  India  and  Egypt,  fears 
of  trouble  in  Ireland,  and  the  rapid  passage  of  the 
Imperial  organism  into  a  new  stadium  wherein  the  centri¬ 
petal  force  of  the  metropolis  is  unknown  and  incalculable. 

The  Versailles  peace  arrangements,  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  materially  contributed,  were  so  perversely  put 
together  that,  whether  French  Nationalists  under  M.  Poin¬ 
care  or  French  Democrats  under  M.  Herriot  set  to  work 
to  carry  them  out  to  the  letter  or  to  evade  them  in  spirit. 
Great  Britain  has  to  pay  more  than  her  share  of  the  cost. 
Thus  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  which  was  an  arrow 
aimed  at  Germany,  struck  England  as  well.  And  now  the 
Dawes  Plan,  which  is  a  praiseworthy  advance  along  the 
lines  of  international  co-operation,  will  compel  Great 
Britain  in  self-defence  to  overhaul  her  industrial  plant, 
amend  her  commercial  methods  and  financial  procedure, 
and  readjust  her  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening 
coal,  lessening  freights,  utilising  water  power,  and  paving 
the  way  to  increased  production  and  correspondingly  wide 
distribution.  And  all  this  entails  heavy  outlay  at  a  time 
when  the  pound  sterling,  not  yet  on  a  gold  basis,  is  yield¬ 
ing  its  place  as  the  world’s  standard  to  the  North  American 
dollar.  Moreover,  the  brotherly  sentiments  which  are  to 
take  the  place  of  suspicion  and  hatred  between  France 
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and  Germany  will  probably  assume  in  the  first  instance  the 
unwonted  forms  of  a  huge  Franco-German  industrial  com¬ 
bination  and  a  commercial  treaty — arrangements  which 
suggest  to  British  business  circles  the  question  whether  the 
old  era  of  Versailles  or  the  new  epoch  of  Geneva  was  the 
most  trying.  The  plain  fact  would  seem  to  be  that 
idealism  and  politics  might  be  joined  in  wedlock,  so 
remote  is  their  relationship  to  each  other.  Between  the 
idealism  of  Ministerial  speeches  and  the  brutal  realism  of 
treaties,  tariffs,  anti-emigration  laws,  and  bankers’ 
measures  yawns  the  eternal  abyss  that  sunders  all  being 
from  seeming.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
political  move  made  on  the  Continent  since  the  “  peace  ” 
was  largely  the  result  of  hidden  forces  which  stood  in  no 
casual  relation  to  the  reorganisation  of  Europe.  What,  for 
example,  wrought  the  conversion  of  French  electors  and 
brought  back  the  partial  evacuation  of  German  territory? 
A  sudden  fit  of  sentimentalism  or  a  new  insight  into  the 
injustice  of  the  policy  of  M.  Poincare?  Neither.  It  was 
chiefly  the  grounded  misgivings  of  international  bankers 
about  the  success  of  their  operations  and  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  pressure  which  they  brought  to  bear  on  the  French 
worshipper  of  the  golden  calf.  And  chief  among  those 
bankers  was  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Indeed,  the  only  streak  of  idealism  hitherto  noticeable 
in  the  coarse  texture  of  European  policies  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  His  name  will  be  indis¬ 
solubly  associated  with  the  first  and  only  move  yet  started 
in  the  direction  of  a  worthy  goal  common  to  all  European 
States.  Ever  since  the  Armistice  a  stream  of  frothy  talk 
had  been  incessantly  poured  forth  by  Prime  and  Foreign 
Ministers,  journalists  and  financiers — talk  of  Arma- 
geddons  and  Pisgahs  and  new  eras  of  democracy,  but 
there  was  no  perceptible  progress  made,  no  real  work 
done.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  first  Labour  Premier  that 
he  has  closed  that  chapter  of  high-falutin  twaddle  and 
achieved  an  historic  feat.  Not  only  has  he  pointed  out  the 
way  to  normal  life,  but  he  has  induced  Europe  to  make  the 
first  step  on  the  wearisome  road  to  be  traversed.  His  bold 
initiative,  his  acceptance  of  responsibility,  and  his  readi- 
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ness  to  stake  on  the  throw  everything  that  the  ordinary 
politician  values  and  fears  to  forfeit,  stamp  him  as  a  states¬ 
man  and  entitle  him  to  a  unique  place  above  all  the 
ambitious  and  hairsplitting  demagogues  of  to-day. 

To  Mr.  MacDonald’s  credit,  then,  stands  the  best  stroke 
of  work  possible  under  the  prevailing  conditions.  But 
the  conditions  prevailing  are  bad — almost  the  worst  con¬ 
ceivable — and  his  action  has  been  confined  to  a  corner  of 
the  realm  of  politics  and  economics.  Hence  the  draw¬ 
backs  that  still  invite  criticism  and  call  for  betterment,  and 
the  curious  antinomies  that  arise  once  the  reform  measures 
are  applied.  For  example,  the  English-speaking  people 
on  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic  insist  on  Germany  becoming 
once  more  a  great  producer  and  a  cheap  vendor,  and  are 
willing  to  assist  her  with  credit,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
London  and  Washington  Parliamentary  Bills  are  being 
framed  or  discussed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  her 
cheap  products  when  offered  for  sale !  If  such  incon¬ 
gruities  be  unavoidable  something  must  be  wrong  at  the 
source. 

The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  the  European  problem 
in  all  its  manifold  bearings  has  never  yet  been  fully  stated. 
The  Dawes  Plan  has  been  praised  highly  and  deservedly. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  it  as  a  solution.  It  is  at  best 
a  telling  proof  that  the  reparations  problem  as  laid  down 
by  the  scribes  of  Versailles  is  insoluble,  whether  by  reason 
of  Germany’s  inability  to  pay  or  because  payment  would 
ruin,  in  lieu  of  enriching,  the  victorious  creditors  is 
immaterial.  The  important  fact  is  that  reparations  are  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  Nearly  three  years  ago  I  discussed 
this  subject  at  considerable  length  with  the  late  Walther 
Rathenau  and  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Wirth.  They  both 
agreed  with  me  so  completely  that  they  looked  upon  it 
as  Germany’s  duty  to  pay  everything  asked  for  by  the 
Allied  States  to  the  extent  of  her  capacity  until  her 
creditors  themselves  should  cry  halt!  To  this  point  the 
Dawes  Plan  is  sure  to  bring  us.  Therein  lies  its  intrinsic 
value  :  it  is  an  economico-financial  reduciio  ad  absurdum. 

The  work  accomplished  in  Geneva  is  in  a  way  monu¬ 
mental  and  deserves  more  credit  than  it  has  already 
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received.  And  yet,  scanned  from  a  purely  practical  point 
of  view,  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  sketch  roughly  traced  by 
the  hand  of  an  architect.  Whether  any  universal  and  last¬ 
ing  institution  will  ever  correspond  to  it  in  international 
legislation  is  doubtful.  And  yet  some  advance  towards 
that  is  the  touchstone,  not  indeed  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
of  its  worth  as  a  stimulant.  To-day  the  peoples  of  Europe 
have  at  least  an  idea  of  what  must  be  done  before  they  can 
settle  down  again  to  normal  conditions.  Whether  they 
will  make  the  requisite  sacrifices  will  depend  largely  upon 
their  law-givers,  their  journalists,  their  public  workers — in 
a  word,  the  teachers  and  guides  who  impress,  inspire,  and 
move  them.  For  what  will  ultimately  tell  is  less  the 
number  and  functions  of  the  new  institutions  than  an 
atmosphere  of  fellow-feeling,  of  mutual  trust,  of  co¬ 
operation. 

The  reconstruction  problem  has  many  facets,  none  of 
which  may  be  neglected.  Besides  the  economic  and  the 
financial,  there  are  the  political  issues,  for  some  of  which 
no  satisfactory  settlement  can  be  suggested  under  present 
conditions.  Assume  that  Europe  is  in  possession  of  a 
genuine  League  of  Nations  and  an  independent  Court  of 
Arbitration.  The  latter  body  will  never  be  allowed  to 
adjudicate  the  “reserved  cases.”  All  matters  involving 
or  supposed  to  involve  the  “  honour  ”  of  a  State  lie  beyond 
the  judgment  seat  of  the  international  tribunal,  and  no 
body  other  than  the  nation  itself  or  its  official  representa¬ 
tives  is  competent  to  deal  with  them.  Such  is  the 
doctrine  still  taught  by  the  great  peoples  of  the  world. 
And  so  long  as  it  prevails,  only  mere  palliatives  against 
the  evils  of  militarism  are  feasible.  There  can  be  no 
plucking  out  of  the  roots.  Again  glance  at  the  question 
of  guarantees  and  security  when  musing  on  international 
arbitrament.  The  first  misgiving  in  the  minds  of  all  is 
this  ;  will  such  a  court  be  empowered  to  alter  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  various  European  States  in  the  exercise 
of  its  discretion,  or  will  it  be  bound  to  respect  the  frontiers 
justly  or  unjustly  traced  by  the  demiurgi  of  Versailles? 
Whatever  answer  may  be  given  to  this  query  will  at  once 
let  loose  a  storm  of  opposition  which  will  sweep  away  the 
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best  laid  plans  of  reformers.  For  an  era  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship  and  justice  cannot  be  based  upon  the  systematic 
maintenance  of  might  and  fraud,  because  a  sodality  con¬ 
sisting  of  bullies  and  their  victims  joined  together  by 
“  moral  ”  ties  to  respect  and  uphold  the  booty  snatched  by 
the  former  from  the  latter  is  a  monstrosity. 

So  long,  then,  as  Europe  remains  carved  as  it  was  at 
Versailles  by  les  geographes  malgre  eux  no  mere  Court 
of  Arbitration  can  hope  permanently  to  keep  the  peace.  A 
tribunal  with  large  discretionary  powers  to  be  exercised 
freely  in  the  interests  of  equity,  whose  decision  would  be 
upheld  by  military  force,  could  accomplish  the  task.  But 
that  is  not  what  Europe  is  now  bargaining  for. 

The  moral  and  social  atmosphere,  poisoned  by  the 
deadly  gases  of  the  world  war,  is  not  to  be  disinfected  by 
institutions  only.  Propaganda  is  also  essential,  and 
together  with  that  the  systematic  removal  of  everything 
that  engenders  hatred,  suspicion,  jealousy.  Yellow 
journalism,  for  instance,  is  a  scourge  that  should  be  extir¬ 
pated  without  mercy  like  yellow  fever  or  leprosy.  And 
for  this  purpose  institutions  of  a  kind  that  never  before 
existed  are  needed  in  every  nation  on  the  globe.  Are  they 
likely  to  be  forthcoming  to-day? 

The  war,  which  dislocated  every  department  of  State 
and  demoralised  every  layer  of  society,  thereby  dis¬ 
qualified  Europe  for  the  new  role  destined  for  it  by 
political  reformers.  And  now  it  must  first  go  into  training. 
History-teaching,  which  is  generally  yellow  journalism  in 
book-form  served  up  with  pedagogical  sauce,  must  be 
reformed  everywhere.  The  work  has  been  begun  in 
Mexico  under  President  Obregon,  but  only  there.  And 
one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  Mr.  D.  W.  Griffith’s  film  America,  which  tells 
the  story  of  the  Americans  so  patriotically  that  he  makes 
heroes  of  the  Americans  and  devils  of  the  British.  Such 
educational  poison  must  be  made  to  disappear,  together 
with  much  else,  before  the  new  era  can  really  begin.  The 
dispute  now  going  on  about  responsibility  for  the  world 
war  and  the  passions  it  is  arousing  present  an  instructive, 
but  not  an  edifying,  illustration  of  what  awaits  the  reformer. 
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To  sum  up  :  the  Dawes  Plan  may  fairly  be  described 
as  an  international  arrangement  whereby  the  root  fallacy 
will  ultimately  be  laid  bare  that  the  reparations  problem, 
as  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  modified  by 
the  investigations  of  Messrs.  Moulton  and  McGuire,  can 
be  solved.^  And  the  historic  resolution  taken  at  the 
Geneva  meeting  of  the  League  is  a  praiseworthy 
beginning,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  bring  home  to  the 
dullest  apprehension  the  rudimentary  truth  that  the 
wielders  of  might  and  their  victims  cannot  be  expected  to 
work  efficaciously  to  uphold  the  sanctity  and  inviolability 
of  the  property  acquired  by  the  former.  It  is  against 
human  nature. 

(i)  Germany’s  Capacity  to  Pay:  A  Study  of  the  Reparation  Problem, 
by  Harold  Moulton  and  Constantine  McGuire.  The  Institute  of 
Economics,  New  York,  1923. 


MUSSOLINI  AND  MACHIAVELLI 
By  G.  M.  Godden 

“  The  principal  foundations  of  all  States,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are 
good  laws,  and  a  proper  military  force  to  support  them.” — Machiavelli, 
Discorsi,  Bk.  i,  Ch.  58. 

The  enfant  terrible  of  Europe  has  again  thrown  a  stone 
into  the  momentarily  placid  waters  of  international  politics. 
A  Europe  that  contains  a  Mussolini  will  never  be  stagnant. 
The  immediate  disturbing  act  is  a  statement,  made 
deliberately  and  of  intention  aforethought,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  work  of  Nicolo  Machiavelli — a  writer  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  supplied,  by  popular  affirmation  of  intimate 
alliance,  our  English  nickname  for  the  devil — is  “the 
statesman’s  supreme  guide.”  If  the  supreme  guide  of 
statesmen  is  to  be  The  Prince,  the  ofus  magnum  of 
Machiavelli,  alias  “  Old  Nick,”  may  not  a  grave  appre¬ 
hension  that  Europe  is  going  to  the  devil  be  justified? 
On  the  other  hand,  as  this  statement  comes  from  the  lips 
of  the  strong  man  who  has  succeeded,  as  no  other  post-war 
statesman  has  succeeded,  in  retrieving  his  country  from 
the  brink  of  political  and  social  dissolution,  and  restoring 
her  moral,  industrial  and  financial  national  life,  is  it 
possible  that  the  sweeping  attribution  of  Machiavellianism, 
that  is  to  say,  diabolism,  to  Machiavelli,  may  be  mistaken  ? 

A  question  that  but  two  months  ago  might  have  seemed 
but  little  more  than  an  academic  exercise  in  Italian  history 
suddenly  confronts  the  Englishman,  reading  his  morning 
paper,  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics ;  and  the  man  in  the 
street  finds  himself  asking,  perhaps  with  a  rare  appro¬ 
priateness,  “  Who  the  devil  is  Machiavelli  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  Machiavelli’s  Prince  to  be  the  statesman’s 
supreme  guide,”  writes  Benito  Mussolini.  Diderot  said 
that  the  heading  apparently  most  suitable  for  four  of  the 
principal  chapters  of  The  Prince  would  be  “The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  is  right  for  a  Prince  to  be  a 
Scoundrel.”  Mussolini  writes  :  “  I  want  to  preserve  the 
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direct  contact  between  Machiavelli’s  doctrine  and  my  life 
as  I  have  lived  it,  between  his  and  my  thoughts  on  men 
and  affairs,  between  his  and  my  practice  of  governing.” 
Recent  commentators  remind  us  that  the  terrible  creed  of 
Machiavelli  based  its  calculations,  calculations  steeped  in 
political  immorality,  on  “  the  innate  folly,  ingratitude  and 
depravity  of  mankind  ” ;  and  that  the  principles  of 
Machiavelli  are  a  “  negation  of  the  moral  law.”  Is  the 
liberator  of  Italy  from  the  forces  of  corruption,  of  irre- 
ligion,  of  anarchy,  now  preparing  to  regulate  his  adminis¬ 
trative  methods  by  the  “  negation  of  the  moral  law  ”  ?  It 
has  been  said  that  the  pages  of  Machiavelli  read  as 
though  they  had  been  “  written  with  the  point  of  a 
stiletto.”  Is  the  practice  of  governing  to  revert  to  the 
habits  of  the  Borgias.? 

Who  and  what  is  this  fifteenth  century  Florentine  who, 
in  the  brief  span  of  his  fifty-eight  years,  contrived  to  start 
a  political  and  intellectual  ferment  which  remains  active 
five  hundred  years  after  the  close  of  his  meteoric  career; 
a  ferment  so  persistently  alive  that  no  less  an  historian  than 
the  late  Lord  Acton  calls  him  “  no  vanishing  type,  but 
a  constant  and  contemporary  influence,”  ‘  while  to  a  scholar 
and  politician  of  the  calibre  of  Lord  Morley  he  is  “  a 
contemporary  of  any  age  and  a  citizen  of  all  countries  ”  ?  “ 

Nicolo  Machiavelli  was  born  in  1469.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Florentine  lawyer,  of  noble  origin,  his  family  claiming 
direct  descent  from  the  feudal  lords  of  Montesportoli. 
The  boy  became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  when 
twenty-five  years  old  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  Chancery 
of  Florence,  under  Savonarola.  Four  years  later,  when 
only  twenty-nine,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Dieci  di  Liberia  e  Pace,  the  Council  of  Ten,  which  ful¬ 
filled,  in  a  measure,  the  functions  of  a  Florentine  War 
Office.  This  post  carried  with  it  ambassadorial  duties, 
and  the  young  Machiavelli  was  sent  on  diplomatic  missions 
to  Julius. 11. ;  to  the  Courts  of  Louis  XIL,  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  of  Catherine  Sforza;  to  the  camp  of  the 
infamous  Cesare  Borgia  Duke  of  Valentino;  and  to  the 

(1)  Introduction  to  The  Prince,  by  Lord  Acton.  Clarendon  Press  Ed. 

(2)  Miscellanies,  Lord  Morley. 
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petty  Italian  despots  of  the  day.  On  all  these  rulers, 
together  with  their  courtiers,  their  soldiers,  the  citizens  of 
their  cities,  and  the  peasantry  cultivating  their  lands, 
Machiavelli  employed  a  faculty  of  observation  extra¬ 
ordinarily  acute  and  merciless.  He  is  a  faithful  disciple 
of  the  Aristotelian  dogmas,  the  rediscovery  of  which  had 
revolutionised  the  world  of  perception  and  thought,  two 
hundred  years  before  his  own  day.  And,  therefore,  the 
genius  of  Bacon  applauded  the  Machiavellian  application 
to  the  sphere  of  government  of  that  inductive  method 
which  he  himself  was  advocating  in  regard  to  natural 
sciences,  the  Aristotelian  passion  for  facts  :  “  We  are  much 
beholden,”  wrote  Bacon,  “  to  Machiavelli  and  others,  who 
wrote  what  men  do,  and  not  what  they  ought  to  do.” 
Machiavelli,  the  “student  of  the  art  of  government,”  was 
always  “  thinking  over  the  material  with  which  he  had  to 
deal  ”  ‘  both  as  student  and  as  diplomat.  He  was  con¬ 
tinually  observing  the  men  by  whom  he  found  himself 
surrounded,  and  whom,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ambassa¬ 
dorial  office,  it  was  his  duty  to  persuade,  to  control,  to 
utilise. 

For  fifteen  years  the  life  of  Nicolo  Machiavelli  was 
the  life  of  the  man  of  action;  a  life  passed  in  the  council 
chambers,  the  camps,  the  courts  of  the  Renaissance.  And 
to  his  visits  to  the  courts  of  Louis  XI I.,  and  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  has  been  attributed  the  awakening 
in  his  mind  of  “the  magnificent  idea  of  a  United  Italy, 
at  peace  internally,  and  impregnable  to  attack  from  with¬ 
out  ” ;  a  patriotic  ideal  which  he  declared  could  be 
attained  “by  means  of  a  general  system  of  national 
militia  throughout  the  peninsula,  replacing  the  dangerous 
and  degrading  use  of  mercenaries,  then  in  vogue. It 
is  this  conception  which,  as  we  shall  see,  forms  the  noble 
conclusion  to  the  many  ignoble  pages  of  The  Prince. 
Then,  in  1512,  came  the  triumphal  return  of  the  exiled 
Medici  into  Florence,  followed  by  the  fall  of  the  popular 
party  and  of  their  Secretary  of  State.  After  the  fashion 
of  those  days  the  late  Secretary  found  himself  not  only 
in  retirement  but  in  prison,  and  subjected  to  the  torture 

(1)  Lord  Morley,  Romanes  Lecture,  1897. 

(2)  “Niccolo  Machiavelli,”  Dublin  Review,  1909. 
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of  the  rack  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  a  plot  against 
Cardinal  Giovanni  de  Medici.  To  the  personal  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  great  Medician  Pope,  Leo  X.,  Machiavelli 
owed  his  release ;  and  he  then  retired  “  with  intense  bitter¬ 
ness  in  his  heart  ”  to  his  little  country  estate  at  San 
Casciano,  eight  miles  from  Florence.  A  letter  written  in 
the  following  year,  to  a  friend,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
daily  life  of  this  restless  genius,  suffering  from  that  malady 
of  lost  power  which  is  apt,  as  Lord  Morley  says,  “to 
afflict  members  of  Opposition  ”  : — 

“  I  am  at  my  farm ;  and,  since  my  last  misfortunes,  have 
not  been  in  Florence  twenty  days.  I  rise  with  the  sun, 
and  go  into  a  wood  of  mine  that  is  being  cut,  where  I 
remain  two  hours  inspecting  the  work  of  the  previous  day, 
and  conversing  with  the  wood  cutters,  who  have  always 
some  trouble  on  hand  among  themselves,  or  with  their 
neighbours.  When  I  leave  the  wood  I  proceed  to  a  well, 
and  thence  to  the  place  which  I  use  for  snaring  birds,  with 
a  book  under  my  arm — Dante,  or  Petrarch,  or  one  of  the 
minor  poets,  like  Tibullus  or  Ovid.  I  read  the  story  of 
their  passions,  and  let  their  loves  remind  me  of  my  own, 
which  is  a  pleasant  pastime  for  a  while.  Next  I  take  the 
road,  enter  the  inn  door,  talk  with  the  passers-by,  inquire 
the  news  of  the  neighbourhood,  listen  to  a  variety  of 
matters,  and  make  note  of  the  different  tastes  and  humours 
of  men.  This  brings  me  to  dinner-time,  when  I  join  my 
family,  and  eat  the  poor  produce  of  my  farm.  After 
dinner  I  go  back  to  the  inn,  where  I  generally  find  the 
host,  and  a  butcher,  a  miller,  and  a  pair  of  bakers.  With 
these  companions  I  play  the  fool  all  day  at  cards,  or  back¬ 
gammon  :  a  thousand  squabbles,  a  thousand  insults,  and 
abusive  dialogues  take  place,  while  we  haggle  over  a 
farthing,  and  shout  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from  San 
Casciano.  But  when  evening  falls  I  go  home,  and  enter 
my  writing-room.  On  the  threshold  I  put  off  my  country 
habit,  filthy  with  mud  and  mire,  and  array  myself  in 
courtly  garments;  thus,  worthily  attired,  I  make  my 
entrance  into  the  ancient  courts  of  the  men  of  old,  where 
they  receive  me  with  love,  and  where  I  feed  upon  that 
food  which  only  is  my  own,  and  for  which  I  was  born. 
I  feel  no  shame  in  conversing  with  them  and  asking  them 
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the  reason  of  their  actions.  They,  moved  by  their 
humanity,  make  answer;  for  four  hours’  space  I  feel  no 
annoyance,  forget  all  care;  poverty  cannot  frighten,  nor 
death  appal  me.  I  am  carried  away  to  their  society.  And 
since  Dante  says  ‘  there  is  no  science  unless  we  retain 
what  we  have  learned,’  I  have  set  down  what  I  have  gained 
from  their  discourse,  and  have  composed  a  treatise  De 
Principatibus,  in  which  I  enter,  as  deeply  as  I  can,  into 
the  science  of  the  subject,  with  reasonings  on  the  nature 
of  principality,  its  several  species,  and  how  they  are 
acquired,  how  maintained,  how  lost.  ...  To  a  prince,  and 
especially  to  a  new  prince,  it  ought  to  prove  acceptable. 
Therefore,  I  am  dedicating  it  to  the  Magnificence  of 
Giuliano.”  Such  was  the  genesis  of  that  world-famous 
handbook  in  the  art  of  statecraft,  T he  Prince. 

The  outcome  of  his  enforced  retirement  won  for 
Machiavelli  very  little  recognition  from  His  Magnificence 
Giuliano,  or,  on  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Duke,  from 
other  members  of  the  conquering  family  of  the  Medici. 
Machiavelli,  however,  left  his  farm,  and  returned  to 
Florence;  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Florentine  Academy, 
gave  a  course  of  lectures,  in  the  Oricellari  Gardens,  on 
the  military  history  of  Livy,  the  famous  democratic 
Discorsi.  It  is  in  these  Discourses  that  popular  rule  is 
advocated,  since  “  the  rule  of  a  people  is  characterised  by 
more  constancy,  judgment,  and  prudence  than  the  rule  of 
a  prince” ;  and  here  the  unexceptionable  axiom  is  laid  down 
that  “  the  principal  foundations  of  all  states,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  are  good  laws  and  a  proper  military  force  to 
support  them.”^  The  late  Secretary  of  State  further 
beguiled  his  enforced  leisure  by  the  production  of  certain 
brilliant  comedies,  and  by  Seven  Books  on  fke  Art  of 
War.  Then  came  a  few  inconspicuous  diplomatic 
missions;  and  a  commission  to  write  the  History  of 
Florence.  .This  work  he  completed,  and  dedicated  to 
Leo  X.,  in  1527.  Both  Leo  X.,  and  the  second  Pope  of  the 
Medici  family,  Clement  VI L,  sought  his  advice  in 
political  matters.  On  the  fall  of  the  Medicis  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Republic  in  Florence,  the  former  Re¬ 
publican  Secretary,  who  had  changed  parties  to  become 

(i)  Discorsi,  Book  I.,  Chap.  58,  etc. 
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the  servant  of  the  Medicis,  found  himself  bereft  of  all 
hopes  of  political  employment,  and  a  legend  grew  up  that 
his  death,  in  this  year  of  1527,  was  self-inflicted.  This 
was  denied  by  his  son  Piero,  and  it  is  known  that  before 
death  came  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God,  receiving  the 
last  Sacraments  at  the  hands  of  a  friar. 

Within  fifty  years  of  his  death  the  name  of  this 
Florentine  lawyer,  and  diplomat,  had  become  famous 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  Catholics  and  Calvinists 
both  attacked  him,  and  then  reviled  each  other  as 
Machiavellist.  He  was  declared  to  be  the  oracle  of 
Catherine  of  Medici.  He  was  blamed  in  Spain  for  laxity, 
and  by  English  Puritans  as  an  advocate  of  persecution. 
An  industrious  German  professor  has  discovered  395 
references  to  him  in  English  Elizabethan  literature,  all 
laying  upon  him  “  the  craft,  malice,  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
Evil  One.”  These  researches  must  have  been  congenial 
to  certain  aspects  of  the  modern  Teutonic  mind.  Cardinal 
Pole  has  recorded  that,  one  day,  he  was  conversing  with 
Henry  VIH.’s  apt  tool  in  confiscation  and  religious 
bigotry,  Thomas  Cromwell.  The  conversation  between 
the  Cardinal  and  the  Minister  turned  upon  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  prudent  councillor,  and  Cromwell,  as  might 
be  expected,  advocated  the  use  of  hypocrisy  and  of  fraud. 
»He  further  advised  the  Cardinal  to  read  a  book  written 
by  a  “  practical  man,  whose  rules  and  maxims  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  every-day  experience.”  The  Cardinal  procured 
this  useful  handbook  for  politicians,  and  soon  decided  that, 
brilliant  as  might  be  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  writer, 
the  pages  nevertheless  were  “  penned  by  the  finger  of 
Satan.”  The  book  was  Machiavelli’s  Prince.  It  is  very 
much  in  accord  with  the  verdict  of  the  great  English 
Churchman  that  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  German, 
as  exemplified  in  the  late  war,  have  been  directly  traced 
to  the  writings  of  this  “  finger  of  Satan  ”  : — “  if  we  wish  to 
discover  the  doctrinal  source  of  German  unscrupulousness, 
ruthlessness,  and  barbarity,  we  must  go  back  four  centuries, 
to  Machiavelli.  He  is  admittedly  the  author  of  Prusso- 
German  statecraft.  Treitschke  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  author  of  The  Prince 

(i)  The  Fortnightly  Review,  June,  1917. 
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On  the  other  hand  we  have  Harrington,  the  famous 
author  of  Oceana  or  the  Model  Commonwealth^  declaring 
that  Machiavelli  is  the  skilful  physician  of  the  body 
politic,  exposing  the  diseases  which  he  detects,  and  thereby 
tending  “  not  to  the  increase  but  to  the  cure  of  them.” 
We  have  Yriarte  declaring  that  “in  whatever  light  he  is 
looked  at  he  is  a  great  patriot,  without  doubt.”  We  have 
the  youth  of  the  Resorgimento  venerating  him  as  the 
originator  of  the  ideals  of  Italian  independence,  and 
unity;  and  the  Italian  Government  of  1869  placing  on  his 
house  in  Florence  a  tablet  commemorating  him  under  this 
aspect.  We  find  that  United  Italy’s  first  King,  Victor 
Emanuel,  recognised  this  “  noble  ideal,  underlying  and 
permeating  all  his  writings,”  *  and  that  he  was  careful  to 
make  a  continual  study  of  Machiavelli’s  works.  We  have 
the  present  regenerator  of  Italy  proclaiming  that,  for  him, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Florentine  exponent  of  statecraft  is 
more  alive  to-day  than  it  was  four  centuries  ago ;  and  that, 
if  anything,  Machiavelli  does  not  go  far  enough  :  “  If  I 
am  permitted  to  judge  my  fellow  creatures  and  contem¬ 
poraries,  I  cannot  in  any  way  depart  from  the  conclusions 
of  Machiavelli,”  writes  Mussolini,  when  quoting  the 
Machiavellian  estimate  of  the  general  baseness  of  men; 
“  in  fact,  I  have  to  be  even  more  severe.”  ’ 

Mussolini,  who  endangered  the  first  moments  of  his 
hardly  won  political  power  by  faithful  adherence  to  a 
treaty  made  by  his  predecessors,  announces  himself  as  the 
disciple  of  a  teacher  who  inculcates  the  reduction  of 
treaties  to  scraps  of  paper.  Mussolini,  whose  life  is  a 
burning  flame  of  patriotism,  accepts  the  dogmas  of  a 
thinker  for  whom  the  people,  individually,  are  so  despic¬ 
able  that  malignity  may  be  presupposed  as  their  natural 
condition.  Wherein  shall  w'e  find  a  solution  for  so 
resounding  a  paradox.^  If  solution  there  be,  it  must  be 
found  in  the  brief  but  pregnant  pages  of  The  Prince. 

What  are  the  essentials,  and  what  the  accidental  parts, 
of  this  handbook  in  the  art  of  consolidating  authority  in  a 
State?  First,  we  may  take  Machiavelli’s  invariable 
assumption  that  the  State  is  a  form,  ordained  by  God,  of 

(1)  The  Dublin  Review,  op.  cit. 

(2)  “  Benito  Mussolini,”  English  Life,  June,  1924. 
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human  association,  whether  it  be  a  State  ruled  by  a 
republic,  or  by  a  constitutional,  or  even  by  an  autocratic 
sovereign.  This  is  the  Fascist  conception  of  the  State  as  a 
temporal  organisation,  subserving  the  universal  idea  of  a 
universal  State,  the  sovereignty  of  which  is  a  divine  dele¬ 
gation,  the  authority  of  which  comes  from  God.  For 
Fascism  does  not  deify  the  State.  Fascism  regards  the 
State  as  under  the  moral  law  which  finds  its  sanction  in 
God.‘  The  divine  right  of  the  State  to  an  ordered 
and  secure  existence  being  postulated,  it  follows  that  man, 
being  the  turbulent  and  selfish  and  ignorant  creature  that 
all  experience  proves  him  to  be,  must,  for  his  own  good, 
be  placed  under  a  coercive  discipline  by  which  his 
anti-social  instincts  are  restrained,  while  the  lack  of 
political  wisdom  and  understanding,  inherent  in  the  masses, 
is  supplied  by  a  leadership  of  those  with  wider  experience 
and  trained  political  judgment.  “  A  referendum  is  a  very 
good  thing  when  it  is  a  question  of  choosing  the  best  spot 
for  placing  the  village  pump.  But  when  the  supreme 
interests  of  the  people  are  at  stake,  even  the  most  ultra- 
democratic  governments  take  care  not  to  submit  them  to 
the  will  of  the  people,”  writes  Mussolini.  But  if  the 
people  are  not  to  have  control  in  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  ruler,  declares  Machiavelli,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  Commons  are  both  satisfied  and  contented. 
“  Well  ordered  States  and  wise  Princes  have  provided 
with  extreme  care  that  the  Commons  shall  be  kept  satisfied 
and  contented,  and  a  ruler  should  show  himself  a  patron 
of  merit,  and  encourage  his  subjects  by  enabling  them  to 
pursue  their  callings,  whether  mercantile,  agricultural,  or 
any  other,  in  security,  so  that  a  man  should  not  be  under 
the  apprehension  that  his  possessions  be  taken  from  him.” 
Machiavelli  would  have  abfiorred  an  income  tax  of  4s.  6d. 
in  the  £ ;  but  he  would  not  “  refrain  from  opening  a  trade 
for  fear  of  taxes.”  *  Mussolini,  in  the  course  of  one  year, 
has  wiped  out  a  national  deficit  of  1,187,000,000  lire;  and 
the  balancing  of  the  Italian  budget,  which  “  even  two  years 
ago  ha(l  seemed  a  dream  of  the  far  distant  future,  is  now  an 

(i)  “  The  Basis  of  Fascism,”  J.  S.  Barnes,  Edinburgh  Review,  July, 
1924. 

{2)  The  Prince,  Chapter  XVIII. 
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accomplished  fact.”  ^  We  perceive,  then,  that  Machia- 
velli’s  rules  for  the  wise  ordering  of  a  State  at  peace  hardly 
suggest  the  finger  of  Satan.  Do  we  come  to  closer 
quarters  with  our  paradox  in  his  advice  to  rulers  at  war, 
advice  which  indeed  occupies  the  greater  part  of  his 
Prince^  just  as  war  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of 
an  Italian  statesman  of  the  fifteenth  century?  For  the 
political  world  of  Machiavelli  was  a  world  perpetually  at 
war;  these  wars,  moreover,  being  waged  under  conditions 
very  similar  to  those  inspired,  during  the  late  war,  by 
German  mentality.  To  the  modern  German  mind  a 
^aty,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  scrap  of  paper.  “A  prudent 
Trince,”  writes  Machiavelli,  “neither  can,  nor  ought,  to 
keep  his  word,  when  to  keep  it  is  hurtful,”  although 
“everyone  understands  how  praiseworthy  it  is  in  a  Prince 
to  keep  faith.”  ®  Man  being  what  he  is,  compounded  of 
selfishness  and  fickleness,  it  is  prudent  for  the  Prince  to 
establish  his  power  by  the  fear  (though  not  the  hatred), 
rather  than  the  love,  of  his  subjects,  since  to  the  average 
man  fear  is  more  potent  and  enduring  than  love,  and  the 
aim  of  the  prudent  Prince  is  always  the  material  aim  of 
securing  a  subservient  people.  In  establishing  his  power, 
therefore,  let  the  Prince  not  shrink  from  a  meritorious 
cruelty  which  will  strike  fear  into  the  minds  of  his 
turbulent  and  licence-loving  subjects  :  in  other  words,  let 
him  put  the  fear  of  God  into  them.  But  having  effected 
this  discipline  the  Prince  should  at  once  revert  to  leniency 
and  the  conferring  of  benefits  in  order  to  create  content¬ 
ment.*  In  conferring  benefits  the  Prince  should  be  a  lavish 
giver  of  w’hat  does  not  belong  to  him,  or  to  his  subjects,  for 
“  to  be  liberal  with  the  property  of  others  does  not  hurt  your 
reputation  but  adds  td  it.”^  In  dealing  with  a  late  enemy 
the  prudent  Prince  should  be  careful  to  “  root  out  the  line 
of  the  reigning  Prince,”  and  we  all  know  the  sinister  ways 
of  “  rooting  out  ”  families  in  vogue  during  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  He  should  also,  when  annexing  a  State, 
deprive  a  few  persons  of  their  possessions  in  order  to 

(1)  July,  1924,  The  Awakening  of  Italy,  L.  Villari,  p.  281. 

(2)  The  Prince,  Chapter  XVIII.  (3)  Ibid.,  Chapter  VIII, 

(4)  Ibid.,  Chapter  XVI. 
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present  the  booty  to  his  friends ;  since  the  few,  being  poor 
and  scattered  and  frightened,  will  be  helpless  to  harm 
him,  and  his  own  adherents  will  be  rendered  devoted  by 
these  gifts.  F urther,  “  there  is  no  sure  way  of  holding 
but  by  destroying,  and  whoever  becomes  master  of  a  city 
accustomed  to  live  in  freedom,  and  does  not  destroy  it, 
may  reckon  to  be  destroyed  by  it.”  ‘  Finally,  the  perfect 
model  proposed  by  Machiavelli  for  the  conduct  of  the 
prudent  Prince  is  Cesare  Borgia,  the  infamous  Duke  of 
Valentino,  before  whose  crimes  posterity  still  stands 
aghast.  Here  we  are  confronted  with  axioms  indis¬ 
putably  reeking  of  the  “  finger  of  Satan  ” ;  and  obviously 
highly  inexpedient,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  immorality, 
for  the  education  of  the  twentieth  century  statesman. 
But  Mussolini  believes  Machiavelli’s  Prince  to  be  the 
statesman’s  “  supreme  guide  ”  ! 

Is  the  paradox  re-solved  if  we  ask  whether  is  meant 
a  supreme  guide  in  aim  or  in  means,  in  general  or  in 
particular,  in  essentials  or  in  accidentals?  The  methods 
of  Machiavelli  are  frankly  devilish.  They  include  the 
breaking  of  the  most  sacred  ties  of  human  life,  the 
inviolability  of  the  faith  of  a  man  with  his  fellow  men,  and 
of  a  State  with  other  States ;  the  flagrant  crimes  of  murder 
and  rapine;  the  mean  crime  of  robbing  the  weak  because 
they  are  weak;  and  a  total  lack  of  any  reference  to  the 
laws  of  God  or  to  the  laws  of  man.  For  a  modern  ruler 
to  adopt  the  Renaissance  methods  of  Machiavelli  would, 
to  use  yet  another  paradox,  be  worse  than  a  crime,  it 
would  be  a  blunder.  The  failure  and  final  ignominy  of 
the  rulers  who  attempted  to  employ  these  methods,  in  all 
ages,  prove  the  ultimate  impotency  of  all  rebels  against 
divine  and  natural  law. 

But  the  aim  of  this  strangely  compounded  product  of 
his  age  is  one  approved  by  both  the  conscience  and  the 
instinct  of  mankind ;  by  both  divine  and  natural  law.  The 
aim  of  The  Prince  is  to  create  a  strong,  self-respecting, 
well-ordered  State;  the  State  typified  by  the  strong  man 
armed,  keeping  his  house  in  security.  Machiavelli’s 
ideal  statesman,  his  man  of  vertu,  is  admirable  in  his 

(i)  The  Prince,  Chapter  V. 
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devotion  to  a  single  aim,  his  unswerving  courage,  his 
indomitable  will,  his  “passion  for  facts,”  his  persistence 
in  recognising  the  many  qualities,  active  for  evil  and  for 
good,  that  constitute  the  human  parts  of  the  body  politic. 
He  is  admirable  also  in  his  unflinching  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  so  long  as  devilry  exists  in  human  nature  the 
powers  of  good  must  be  in  conflict;  that  human  life,  if  it 
is  to  be  anything  better  than  the  life  of  the  stockyard  or 
the  jungle,  is  a  life  of  incessant  spiritual  warfare ;  that 
while  men  are  compounded  of  body  and  of  soul  this 
warfare  may  at  any  moment  become  a  physical  combat  of 
armed  forces;  and  that  the  ideal  State  should  be  ready, 
by  the  possession  of  a  national  militia,  to  repel  aggression 
from  without,  and  the  ever  present  forces  of  disruption 
from  within.  To  Machiavelli  belongs  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  of  European  statesmen  to  make  of  the  militia  not 
a  trade  but  a  national  service,  and  the  noblest  of  all  the 
temporal  services  of  the  State  since,  as  Cardinal  Newman 
has  told  us,  “  a  soldier  comes  more  nearly  than  a  king  to 
the  pattern  of  Christ.  He  is  not  only  strong,  but  he  is 
weak.  He  does  and  he  suffers.  He  succeeds  through  a 
risk.  Half  his  time  is  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  half  of 
it  on  the  bed  of  pain.  And  he  does  this  for  the  sake  of 
others.  He  defends  us  by  it.  We  are  indebted  to  him. 
We  gain  by  his  loss.  We  are  at  peace  by  his  warfare.” 
It  is  especially  in  this  ideal  of  the  State  liberated  from 
evil  powers,  made  secure  from  aggression,  by  the 
disciplined  arms  of  the  citizens,  ready  to  sacrifice  life  for 
country,  that  Fascismo  is  at  one  with  the  Florentine.  For, 
under  the  leading  of  Mussolini,  Fascismo,  in  its  first 
arduous  days,  outnumbered  ten  to  one  by  the  forces  of 
social  anarchy,  has  had  but  one  inspiration,  that  of  active 
conflict  for  “God  and  Country.”  The  first  Fascisti 
went  always  armed,  in  body  and  in  soul ;  they  put  aside 
all  pleasant  things  and  calmly  walked  with  death;  when 
one  of  their  number  fell — and  more  than  2,000  Fascisti 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  struggle  to  liberate  Italy — 
they  carried  their  dead  uncovered  to  burial,  mort  sur  le 
champ  d’hojiuetir,  slain  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  for  Italy. 
Mussolini  found  his  country,  as  she  had  lain  in  the  days 
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of  Machiavelli,  “without  a  leader,  without  order,  beaten, 
spoiled,  torn  in  pieces,  overrun,  and  abandoned  to  destruc¬ 
tion  in  every  shape.”*  He  rescued  her  by  the  invincible 
power,  invincible  because  based  on  sacrifice,  of  the  sword 
drawn  in  a  sacred  cause,  “for  that  war  is  just  which  is 
necessary,  and  their  arms  are  sacred  from  which  we  derive 
our  only  hope.”^  What  the  author  of  The  Prince  fails  to 
perceive  is  that  armed  strength,  divorced  from  morals — 
that  means  divorced  from  the  laws  of  man’s  final  aim — are 
an  inverted  pyramid;  and  that  the  apparent  strength  of 
such  acts  is  but  the  strength  of  delirium  in  the  body 
politic,  and  not  the  healthy  exercise  of  all  the  balanced 
faculties  of  the  State,  raised  to  their  highest  efficiency  of 
vigour  and  of  action.  The  ideal  of  a  unified,  strong, 
secure,  national  life  is  perhaps  the  highest  ideal  for  the 
present  conditions  of  social  existence.  But  the  narrow 
zeal  of  Machiavelli  pursued  this  ideal  regardless  of  the 
laws  of  man’s  being;  and  the  millstone  of  those  immutable 
laws  fell  upon  him,  and  upon  his  undiscerning  disciples, 
and  ground  them  to  powder.  From  the  initial  false 
premise  of  “  Our  country,  right  or  wrong,”  Machiavelli 
plunged  downwards  to  the  diabolical  “For  our  country 
wrong  is  right.”®  Blinded  by  consideration  of  the  merely 
relative  good  of  wealth,  of  glory,  of  power,  of  conquest, 
the  astute  but  narrow-minded  Florentine  missed  the 
necessity  of  subordinating  the  particular  to  the  universal, 
the  means  to  the  end,  acts  of  conduct  to  the  laws  of  the 
absolute  good,  whether  for  man  as  an  individual,  or  as  the 
patriot  member  of  a  national  State.  Machiavelli  failed 
to  perceive  that  action,  unrelated  to  man’s  final  end,  is  by 
no  means  his  chief  good ;  may,  indeed,  very  swiftly 
become  his  ruin ;  and  that  only  by  those  actions  which  are 
in  harmony  with  that  final  end  can  he  build  up  an  enduring 
State.  Had  Machiavelli  but  co-ordinated  the  means, 
elaborated  by  his  acute  and  observant  intellect,  with 
the  noble  ideal  of  national  unity  and  security  at  which 
he  aims,  his  Prince  might  be  recommended,  without 
reserve,  as  the  vade  mecum  of  statesmen. 

(1)  The  Prince,  Chapter  XXVI.  (2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Nineteenth  Century,  1897,  h'ffiderick  Harrison  on  “Machiavelli.” 
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By  Macdara 

Ulster  certainly  deserves  that  her  sincerity  should  be  as 
unquestioned  by  her  enemies  as  it  is  admittedly,  by 
impartial  observers,  unquestionable.  Her  devotion  to  the 
Empire  and  her  courage  are  admitted,  but,  having  whole¬ 
heartedly  paid  her  this  threefold  tribute,  one  naturally 
proceeds  to  make  a  more  intimate  examination  of  her 
character  and  position.  As  a  result,  I  am  inclined  to  liken 
Ulster  to  a  rather  wilful  young  heir  who,  full  of  splendid 
impulses,  is  nevertheless  rather  undisciplined  and  drinks 
not  wisely  but  too  well  of  the  somewhat  heady  wine  of 
Imperialism.  He  mixes  it  with  the  undiluted  spirit  of 
fanaticism,  and  as  a  result  looks,  as  it  were,  through 
smoked  glasses  and  sees  his  cause  and  himself  distorted 
beyond  all  resemblance  to  human  common  sense.  In  that, 
although  the  Ulsterman  is  unaware  of  it,  he  is  acting  just 
the  same  as  the  men  of  the  south  and  west,  who,  by  the 
same  route  though  with  different  ingredients,  manage  to 
rise  to  a  similar  height  of  unreason. 

This  proves  that  the  men  of  the  Six  and  of  the  Twenty- 
six  Counties  have  the  same  integral  national  qualities ;  they 
are  rather  a  race  of  fighters  and  dreamers  than  of  states¬ 
men,  and  that  provides  the  great  difficulty  in  arguing  facts 
with  either  one  side  or  the  other.  You  cannot  argue  with 
idealists,  and  the  men  of  the  dour  north  are  really  at  heart 
just  as  romantic  dreamers  as  their  brethren  of  the  south. 
The  northerners  dream  of  a  God-given  Empire,  the 
southerners  of  a  God-given  Republic.  A  passionate  love 
of  Ireland  is  planted  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  these  reck¬ 
less  Irishmen;  that  fact  brought  them  together  before, 
when  in  1798  in  the  great  rebellion  against  England  the 
most  determined  fighters  came  from  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  north.  The  Ulsterman’s  generous  sense  of  justice  was 
stirred  by  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen.  Sooner  or  later 
their  inborn  love  will  bring  them  together  again.  There 
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would  be  no  Ulster  question  now  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Presbyterians  grew  alarmed  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
fanaticism,  especially  in  the  Wexford  fighting,  and  they 
drew  back,  allowing  the  rebellion  to  fail.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  north 
were  willing  to  join  with  the  south  when  they  considered 
her  cause  was  just.  It  was  the  artificially  created  religious 
bogey  which  divided  them  then ;  it  is  really  the  same  which 
divides  them  now.  Yet  if  Ulstermen  could  join  so 
recently  against  the  Empire  when  they  believed  her 
unjust,  could  they  not  join  in  her  interests  now  when  they 
have  cause  to  love  her  so  well.^  In  much  more  recent 
times  northern  men  have  declared  that  if  English  policy 
did  not  suit  them  in  certain  respects  they  would  fight  it. 
They  are  therefore  quite  as  determinedly  independent  on 
the  Imperial  side  as  their  neighbours  are  on  the 
Republican.  Another  point  of  similarity  of  character. 

Northern  people  still  fear  and  hate  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  they  fail  to  realise  the  fact  that  never  since  St.  Patrick 
converted  Ireland  were  the  Roman  Catholics  so  little 
under  the  dominion  of  the  priests.  I  don’t  say  that  they 
care  any  the  less  deeply  for  their  religion,  but  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  prove  clearly  enough  that  they  have 
entirely  emancipated  themselves  from  priestly  control  in 
temporal  matters.  Even  in  spiritual  guides  of  conduct 
they  have  sometimes  questioned  it.  The  result  may  be 
good  or  evil  according  to  one’s  views,  but  the  fact  should 
conciliate  Ulstermen. 

This  should,  indeed,  be  the  moment  for  the  peoples  to 
draw  together,  and  would  have  been  but  for  the  muddling 
of  politicians.  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing  that 
business  men  on  both  sides  of  the  border  were  eager  to 
facilitate  a  working  arrangement  in  the  interests  of  com¬ 
merce  even  after  politicians  had  themselves  created  the 
artificial  border  barrier.  But  fanatical  passions  had  been 
let  loose  by  then  and  well  fanned,  and  neither  Sir  James 
Craig  nor  Mr.  Cosgrave  can  at  present  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  a  certain  small  fanatical  following  that  urges 
each  man  on. 

The  tragedy  is  that  if  north  and  south  were  united  the 
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union  would  create  a  colony  so  powerful  as  to  have  illimit¬ 
able  possibilities — a  helpmeet,  not  as  at  present  a  danger 
and  a  nuisance  to  the  Empire.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  such  an  end.  The  simplest  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  man  would  be  to  have  a  referendum 
in  all  the  counties  affected  and  let  the  people  themselves 
decide.  The  Free  State  are  committed  to  accept  the  choice 
of  the  people,  Sir  James  Craig  stated  he  did  not  desire 
to  hold  any  body  of  people  who  preferred  to  be  in  the  Free 
State.  Sucli  a  solution  would  fit  the  situation  for  the 
moment,  and  later,  when  passions  calmed  down  and 
national  and  commercial  needs  took  the  place  of  party,  the 
first  tendrils  of  permanent  unity  would  be  formed. 

The  Ulster  question  is  not  at  all  as  simple  as  it  looks, 
but  is,  indeed,  very  complicated.  Beyond  her  pas¬ 
sionate  desire  to  be  within  the  British  Empire  is  the 
religious  question,  which  is  very  intense,  bitter,  and  closely 
allied  with  politics.  In  Belfast  Sinn  Fein  and  Roman 
Catholicism  is  regarded  as  one  and  the  same.  In  southern 
Ireland  the  religious  feeling  is  infinitely  less  intense,  and 
they  don’t  understand,  and  therefore  don’t  believe  in,  its 
genuine  passion  in  the  north.  A  modern  Catholic  takes 
his  religion  much  more  calmly  than  the  modern  Orange-, 
man,  who  still  appears  to  evolve  rather  a  childish  satis¬ 
faction  in  sending  the  Pope  to  the  devil. 

There  is  one  event  which  would  solve  the  boundary 
question  in  five  minutes,  namely,  the  dawn  of  a  little  real 
religion  in  Ireland.  The  adoption  by  both  Orangeman 
and  Sinn  Feiner  of  the  Christlike  teaching  of  charity 
and  brotherly  love.  God  first,  the  Empire  second.  God 
first,  the  Republic  second.  But  they  will  not  do  it  in  the 
present  passion-laden  atmosphere. 

In  many  ways  the  men  of  the  north  are  a  finer  type, 
and  they  are  certainly  infinitely  better  business  men  than 
those  of  the  south.  Animals  are  more  kindly  treated  in 
the  north  than  they  are  in  the  south,  and  leading  men  are 
more  willing  to  get  away  from  politics  and  take  an  active 
part  in  humanitarian  work.  In  the  south  politics  gnaw  at 
the  very  vitals  of  the  people. 

History  has  done  a  good  deal  to  make  the  north  what 
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it  is  to-day.  But  England  it  was  and  not  the  desire  of  the 
people  which  really  drew  the  barrier  between  the  north 
and  the  south.  In  1798,  for  example,  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  north  were  ardent  Republicans,  as  before  stated. 
Later  the  majority  opposed  the  union,  but  after  the  union, 
when  the  Presbyterian  clergy  received  a  large  Govern¬ 
ment  grant,  which  brought  them  into  intimate  relations, 
they  gradually  became  less  Republican  and  more  pro- 
English.  Ulster  was,  curiously  enough,  the  last  part  of 
Ireland  to  come  under  English  rule,  and  by  that  fact  she 
was  able  to  preserve  the  tenant  right  of  Ulster  to  which 
she  owes  a  good  deal  of  her  present  prosperity.  By  the 
tenant  right  of  Ulster,  where  alone  it  was  preserved,  a 
farmer,  though  his  tenure  might  be  nominally  at  will,  could 
not  be  ejected  as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent,  and  if  he  desired 
to  move  to  another  part  of  the  country  he  could  sell  his 
goodwill  to  an  incoming  tenant.  Conveyances  were  made 
of  this  right,  which  was  a  valuable  property  with  which  the 
law  dared  not  interfere.  This  right  did  not  start  with  the 
plantation  of  Ulster,  but  was  a  relic  of  the  ancient  free 
social  policy  of  the  nation,  and  had  simply  continued 
longer  in  Ulster  because  she,  as  stated,  did  not  come  under 
English  rule  until  long  after  the  other  provinces. 

It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  the  people  in 
Munster,  Leinster  and  Connaught  were  idle  and  indif¬ 
ferent  to  improvements  on  their  farms,  seeing  that  their 
landlords  could  at  will  serve  them  with  notice  to  quit 
without  any  compensation  for  their  improvements.  Of 
course,  that  is  long  since  remedied,  but  it  has  left  its  mark 
in  the  deterioration  of  character  in  the  south  and  the 
contrary  in  the  north. 

Curiously  enough,  in  1845  a  famous  Protestant  gentle¬ 
man  of  Fermanagh,  Mr.  Grey  Porter,  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Eighty-two  Club,  a  semi-military  wholly 
national  organisation  which  Daniel  O’Connell  considered 
much  too  advanced  and  revolutionary.  Grey  Porter  wrote 
a  good  deal  on  the  general  Ulster  problem.  In  his  view 
Irish  Protestants  were  distinct  from  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  they  were  equally  so  from  the  English. 
He  says  :  “  Their  psychology  is  national,  though  their 
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politics  are  imperial.  They  have  more  self-control,  more 
self-reliance  than  their  Catholic  countrymen,  but  .  .  . 
they  are  full  of  Irish  ardour — of  Irish  love  of  whatever  is 
daring  and  splendid.  It  would  certainly  be  a  most  mag¬ 
nificent  consummation  of  Irish  history  if  that  proud  and 
fiery  body,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  should,  inflamed 
by  a  generous  nationality,  marshal  in  the  ranks  of  their 
Catholic  countrymen,  unfurl  the  standard  of  Orange  and 
Green,  and,  casting  off  the  shackles  of  England,  display 
their  hereditary  valour  in  the  fields  that  would  eclipse  the 
glories  of  Derry  and  the  Boyne.”  Fermanagh  is  one  of 
the  disputed  counties  now,  but  apparently  even  then  she 
had  a  strong  Protestant  following  of  anti-imperialism. 

So  that  really  none  of  the  disputing  groups  in  Ireland 
are  altogether  coherent  or  consistent.  The  Catholic 
“liberator”  was  pro-imperial,  the  Protestant  Fermanagh 
leader  anti-imperial. 

In  Ireland,  in  fact,  politics  and  politicians  change 
rapidly,  and  in  dealing  with  the  Ulster  question  it  is  well 
to  remember  this.  For  example,  the  Dublin  Evening 
Mail,  which  at  the  time  was  the  chief  organ  of  Irish 
Orange-ism,  suggested  that  a  union  should  be  made 
between  the  Orangemen  and  the  Repealers  (of  the  union), 
who  were  the  Sinn  Feiners  of  their  day.  Better  terms,  it 
suggested,  would  be  got  from  the  southerners  than  from 
the  British  Government.  “A  hundred  thousand  Orange¬ 
men,”  it  urged,  “  with  their  colours  flying  might  yet  meet 
a  hundred  thousand  Repealers  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
and,  on  a  field  presenting  so  many  reminiscences  to  all, 
sign  the  Magna  Charta  of  Ireland’s  independence.  The 
repeal  banner  might  then  be  Orange  and  Green,  flying  from 
the  Giant’s  Causeway  to  the  Cove  of  Cork,  and  proudly 
look  down  from  the  walls  of  Derry  upon  a  newborn 
nation.” 

At  that  time  so  rapidly  was  good  feeling  growing 
between  the  two  sections  that  Protestant  Repeal  Associa¬ 
tions  had  been  formed  in  Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  even  in 
Lurgan,  a  great  centre  of  Orange-ism.  Neither  side  had 
any  intention  of  giving  up  their  own  religion  or  ideas,  yet 
they  were  very  close  to  a  union  of  hearts  and  interests  had 
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not  interested  politicians  again  interfered.  Sometimes 
deliberately,  sometimes  through  stupidity,  politicians, 
generally  English,  always  did  interfere.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  English  in  the  old  days  regarded  the 
Ulstermen  as  their  garrison  in  Ireland,  and  did  their 
utmost  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  rest  of  Ireland  just 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  English  connection  safe,  as 
was  natural  from  the  English  point  of  view,  but  bound  to 
have  disastrous  effects  upon  Ireland.  It  is  therefore  no 
small  tribute  to  the  Orangemen  that  more  than  once  they 
joined  the  south  in  a  fight  for  religious  and  national  liberty. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  Irish  Protestants  were  certainly 
mostly  hostile  to  it,  and  previously,  when  Grattan’s  Parlia¬ 
ment  ran  its  short  but  glorious '  career,  it  was  chiefly 
Protestant,  and  they  were  on  the  best  of  terms  and  gave 
every  possible  freedom  to  the  Catholics. 

I  mention  these  things  as  proof  that  Ulstermen  and 
southern  men  were  able  and  willing  to  find  a  bridge  for 
themselves  in  the  old  days,  and  bridge-making  to-day  is 
easier  and  quicker  work.  It  could  be  done;  if  politicians 
were  eliminated,  it  would  be  done. 

Unionism  of  the  north  is  not  quite  the  sturdy  thing  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  The  rise  of  the  Belfast  Labour 
Party  has  weakened  them,  divisions  in  their  own  ranks 
have  become  manifest,  and  it  appears  to  an  onlooker  that 
in  the  near  future  Ulsterman  and  Orangeman  will  not 
indicate  the  same  at  all.  One  will  be  a  reasonable  cul¬ 
tured  northerner  of  Sir  James  Craig’s  type,  the  other 
an  excited  Orangeman,  say,  of  Mr.  Coote’s.  The  former 
will  serve  the  Empire,  but  he  will  serve  it  according  to 
its  interests,  not  according  to  what  he  thinks  its  interests 
should  be.  The  other  will  do  as  much  harm  to  the  Empire 
as  a  certain  ranting  lady  has  done  to  the  cause  down  south 
that  she  professes  to  serve. 

Ulster  Unionists  have  always  struck  me  as  cultured, 
charming  people,  but  a  certain  type  of  Orangeman, 
generally  not  much  blessed  with  education,  bears  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  Mr.  de  Valera’s  irreconcilables. 
They  assassinate  their  own  cause  by  the  hatred  and 
violence  with  which  they  surround  it. 

VOL.  cxvi.  N.s.  s 
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And  Ulster’s  cause  is  a  fair  and  good  one  if  not  carried 
to  excess.  She  has  certainly  a  grievance  in  the  effort  to 
take  from  her  the  conditions  under  which  she  holds  her 
present  Parliament,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  opponents 
contend  that  as  she  is  merely  a  province  of  England  there 
is  no  reason  why  England  should  consult  individually  any 
of  her  provinces  before  she  alters  the  laws  governing  them. 
Most  impartial  observers  admit  that  Ulster  was  treated  in 
the  most  irritating  way  possible  by  English  politicians, 
who,  as  usual,  failed  to  understand  Irish  character  either 
of  the  north  or  of  the  south. 

There  seems  little  excuse  for  the  oldest  Parliament  in 
the  world  to  have  allowed  the  Boundary  Clause  in  its 
present  form  to  go  through;  as  it  was  illegally  (apparently) 
drawn  up,  it  could  not  possibly  benefit  the  Free  State,  and 
the  contents  of  it  would  obviously  not  be  acceptable  to 
Ulster.  Therefore,  the  only  object  which  it  could  and  did 
attain  was  to  create  a  thoroughly  artificial  and  rage- 
blinded  attitude  on  both  sides.  Both  leaders  have  been 
forced  into  an  arena  not  of  their  choosing,  and  it  would 
require  the  wit  of  a  superman  for  either  to  get  out  without 
bloodshed  and  with  national  credit.  They  are  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  fight  with  their  hands  tied  and  with  the  handicap 
of  many  different  sections  of  their  supporters  crowding 
murderously  upon  them. 

The  Ulster  Ministers  are  good  men  on  the  whole,  and 
mostly  they  are  not  extremists.  The  Minister  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  especial  stands  out  as  a  man  of  much  talent,  and 
Ulster  as  a  whole  has  an  all-round  abler  Ministry  than  the 
south.  Nothing  was  more  remarkable  this  year  than  the 
reasonable  tone  of  the  speeches  at  even  the  Orange 
demonstration,  but  even  then  the  chief  Ministers  did  not 
take  part  in  it,  apparently  desiring  to  stand  apart  from 
party  politics.  The  one  Minister  who  did  was  severely, 
and  in  a  very  unfriendly  manner,  heckled  by  the  crowd, 
which  goes  still  further  to  prove  that  there  is  an  extremist 
party  in  Belfast  whose  views  do  not  command  the 
adherence  of  the  more  responsible  men. 

But  to  the  stranger  in  Belfast  even  in  the  heat  of  the 
Orange  procession  the  people  were  charming.  They  did 
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not  enquire  your  views,  and  were  quite  willing  to  show  you 
the  best  way  to  view  their  procession.  A  gentleman  who 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  ferocious  special  acted 
as  my  guide,  and  informed  me  the  only  fault  he  had  with 
Dublin  and  the  south  generally  was  that  you  could  not 
get  a  decent  cup  of  tea  there  on  Sunday.  He  was  rather 
a  charming  person  and  made  the  most  sensible  observation 
I  have  yet  heard  on  the  boundary  question.  “If  all 
speechmaking  could  be  stopped  for  a  year,”  he  observed, 
“  there  wouldn’t  be  any  boundary  question  left.” 

To  vilify  Ulster  and  call  her  people  savages  is  as  stupid 
as  it  is  unjust.  They  are  a  straight  and  fearless  business 
race  who  have  made  their  province  a  success.  Starting 
with  fate  and  England  on  their  side — I  am  not  going  into 
political  causes  in  detail — to  their  own  sturdy  characters 
must  be  attributed  their  continued  success.  Their  assist¬ 
ance  and  example  is  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  south, 
who  at  present  could  yield  place  to  none  for  their 
unbusinesslike  methods.  Fate  has  been  against  the  south, 
and  their  characters  have  been  moulded  by  fate.  But  in 
courage  and  daring  and  idealism  there  is  little  to  choose. 

Politically  Ulster’s  position  is  not  quite  as  ideal  as  it 
looks.  To  be  an  isolated  unit  of  the  Empire  has  for  her, 
too,  its  disadvantages.  Her  unemployment  problem  is  a 
bitter  one,  strikes  are  injuring  her,  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
forty  or  fifty  of  her  working-class  families  emigrated 
wholesale  to  Canada.  A  number  of  her  people  are 
unrepresented  in  her  Parliament  and  hold  a  bitterly  resent¬ 
ful  belief  that  they  have  been  unfairly  deprived  of  their 
votes  in  municipal  affairs.  Because  of  this  belief  they 
refused  in  certain  districts  to  take  any  part  in  the  elections 
at  all,  and  therefore  are  utterly  unrepresented.  Such  a 
condition  is  thoroughly  unhealthy  and  is  bound  to  breed 
grievances. 

Ulster’s  house  is  surely  not  quite  in  order.  And  she  was 
not  able,  in  spite  of  her  imperial  connection,  to  prevent 
the  series  of  civil  fights,  killing  and  outrages  which  in 
fairly  recent  days  took  place  within  her  borders.  The 
Free  State  similarly  failed.  With  the  causes  of  either  out¬ 
break  we  are  not  concerned,  but  in  the  results  both  sides 
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of  the  border  paid  a  big  price  in  blood.  Had  they  acted 
as  one  they  could  have  prevented  any  outbreak. 

In  all  the  Irish  there  is  a  strain  of  cruelty  :  indeed,  it 
generally  goes  with  fanaticism,  and  neither  the  north  nor 
the  south  are  exempt.  Are  not  they  indeed  wonderfully 
alike  ?  Both  Governments  at  loggerheads  with  one  section 
of  their  population,  both  obliged  to  govern  by  keeping  large 
crowds  of  untried  men  in  prison,  both  embarrassed  by  the 
least  pleasant,  least  responsible,  and  most  animal-like 
section  of  their  following. 

The  north  the  most  steadily  capable,  the  south  the  most 
brilliantly  brainy — what  a  marriage  could  be  there,  my 
masters ! 

Let  me  put  the  situation  as  it  is  and  as  it  will  affect 
the  Empire. 

The  big  majority  of  Ulster  ardently  desires  to  remain 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Empire.  It  is,  indeed,  no  wonder 
that  they  love  her,  for  Ulster  has  always  been  England’s 
white-headed  boy.  The  blood  and  sinews  of  the  Empire 
founded  Ulster,  she  is  more  than  half  English  by  descent, 
but  she  must  remember  in  all  fairness  that  when  Ulster 
was  “  planted  ”  with  English  and  Scottish  settlers  the  real 
Irish  owners  were  driven  out  to  make  place  for  them,  and, 
destitute,  tliey  were  sent  to  swell  the  poverty  of  the  rest 
of  Ireland.  That  should  make  her  gentler  in  her  thoughts 
of  them. 

It  is  admitted,  then,  that  the  psychology  of  north-east 
Ireland  is  not  at  present  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
people,  and  it  certainly  seems  obvious  that  the  population 
there  should  be  allowed  to  develop  freely  within  the  area 
where  majorities  can  be  obtained  for  separation  from 
administration  or  jurisdiction  by  the  Government  of 
Ireland.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  people 
are  Irish  at  heart,  and  this  they  will  discover  by  the  natural 
evolution  of  their  character.  North  and  south  will  mate 
again  as  inevitably  as  spring  follows  winter.  The  planters 
and  settlers  in  north-east  Ireland  have  become  so  inter¬ 
mingled  by  marriage  with  the  original  stock  that  there  are 
few  who  cannot  claim  descent  from  the  ancient  heroes  of 
Ulster,  and  fewer  still  who  are  not  proud  of  it.  Ulster, 
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because  of  the  union  within  her  of  Gael  and  Saxon,  will 
have  the  finer  character,  and  she  is  well  qualified  to  lead 
the  van  to  successful  nationhood.  When  the  scum  of 
passion  is  cleansed  away  from  both  sides  of  the  border  and 
she  and  the  south  acknowledge  their  common  nationality 
and  their  common  difficulties  and  their  common  faults,  I 
believe  she  will  do  it. 

On  Ulster’s  immediate  action  depends  a  great  deal 
Ireland’s  future  within  or  without  the  Empire.  I  am  not 
sure  that  for  the  Empire’s  own  sake  Ireland  will  not  prove 
the  most  valuable  and  most  pleasant  neighbour  if  she  is 
without.  With  Ulster’s  voice  powerful  in  her  councils  all 
Ireland  may  prove  an  infinitely  better  ally  without  than 
she  would  be  legally  within.  Legal  rights  count  little  in  the 
south;  invisible  bonds,  implied  obligations,  act  like  bonds 
of  steel.  Perhaps  that  is  Ulster’s  future  task,  to  make 
Ireland  great  and  to  keep  her  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
Empire. 

Or  it  may  even  be  that  Ulster  alone  can  keep  her  within 
the  Empire,  a  great  colony  for  many  long  days  to  come. 
Southerners  so  passionately  long  for  unity  that  if  Ulster 
conceded  it  they  on  their  part  would  go  a  long  way  to 
sacrifice  their  own  cherished  ideals  to  meet  her.  Not  all 
of  Ireland  certainly,  but  the  majority  would  rally  to 
the  colonial  status  if  they  had  Ulster  with  them.  Such 
an  Ireland,  no  matter  how  she  developed,  could  never  be 
in  antagonism  to  England  or  the  Empire. 

One  does  not  underestimate  the  greatness  of  the  sacri¬ 
fice  it  would  be  for  Ulster,  but  it  would  be  for  the  Empire, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  other  scheme  will  keep 
southern  Ireland  within  it  long.  Mr.  de  Valera’s  party  is 
gradually  drawing  its  strength  from  the  Free  State,  there 
seems  no  constitutional  party  ready  to  take  the  present 
dying  Ministry’s  place,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  at 
root  desire  passionately  not  so  much  a  Republic  as  abso¬ 
lute  separation,  and  when  the  war  cry  is  raised  they  will 
rally  again  to  the  age-old  bloody  struggle.  Mr.  de  Valera 
would  probably  not  yield  his  Republican  idea  even  for 
Ulster,  but  it  would  matter  little  what  he  did  if  the 
majority  of  the  people — and  I  firmly  believe  they  would — 
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swarmed  to  a  great  constitutional  compromise  for  Ulster’s 
sake.  Perhaps  only  an  Irishman  can  appreciate  the  chasm 
between  the  forced  compromise  which  exists  at  present  and 
the  willing  compromise  which  is  possible.  I  indicate  an 
ideal,  I  mention  nothing  of  either  terms  or  conditions.  It 
is  Ulster’s  opportunity. 

Clause  12,  or  an  English  amending  Bill,  or  any  other 
temporary  compromise  really  only  touches  the  fringe  of 
the  subject  and  in  the  end  will  make  little  difference.  -No 
forced  intercourse  or  forced  isolation  can  possibly  settle 
the  matter.  If  they  have  to  be  used  as  temporary 
expedients  they  will  only  make  the  ultimate  chasm  to  be 
bridged  more  deep  and  more  dangerous.  Just  as  a 
surgeon  in  battle,  unable  to  obtain  the  proper  drugs  to 
operate,  can  only  do  the  best  he  can  by  giving  the  patient 
an  opiate. 

The  immediate  future  may,  and  probably  will,  mean 
either  open  chaos  or  another  dose  of  political  drugs  all 
round  in  Ireland,  but  the  future  beyond  is  full  of  a  very 
fair  promise  and  will  be  little  affected  by  the  mistakes  or 
the  expedients  of  to-day.  The  destiny  of  the  Gaels  is 
sure. 


THE  PRIME  MINISTERS  AT  GENEVA 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Geneva,  September. 

Here  in  Geneva,  the  city  of  Calvin  and  Rousseau,  where 
the  Huguenots  and  the  precursors  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  found  a  refuge  from  persecution,  the  free  expression 
of  ideas  has  its  natural  home.  Under  these  clear  skies, 
which  are  mirrored  in  the  lake,  the  plant  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  struck  root,  and  the  seeds  of  thought  were  sown  from 
which  our  most  cherished  liberties  sprang. 

It  is  befitting  that  the  debate  on  the  new  Contract  Social 
of  the  nations  should  take  place  in  this  city  of  light.  Never 
have  the  crowds  been  so  large  or  the  interest  in  the  League 
so  intense  as  in  the  first  days  of  September,  1924,  when 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  two  greatest  Powers  in  Europe 
arrived  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  disarmament  and 
security  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  nations. 

The  ovation  which  was  given  to  Mr.  MacDonald  and 
M.  Herriot  from  the  public  galleries  was  an  expression 
of  the  desire  of  the  nations  of  the  world  that  something 
definite  might  at  last  be  done  for  the  restoration  of  abiding 
peace  and  prosperity.  The  observers  in  the  galleries 
represented  all  classes,  from  the  humblest  worker  to  the 
man  of  affairs  and  finance.  Student  and  scholar,  merchant 
and  banker,  priest  and  clerk  and  mechanic  were  all  repre¬ 
sented  in  those  eager  faces  of  men  and  women  in  the 
crowded  galleries,  who  cheered  every  word  in  the  speeches 
which  suggested  closer  accord  between  the  nations,  and 
above  all  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Everyone 
seemed  to  realise  that  if  England  and  France  could  not 
agree  there  was  no  hope  of  any  advance  being  made 
towards  a  better  and  saner  Europe.  Every  point,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  speeches  of  the  two  Prime  Ministers,  as  they 
were  called,  although  no  such  title  exists  in  France,  was 
cheered  to  the  echo.  There  were  no  partisans  in  the 
galleries.  The  one  desire  was  to  have  an  end  to  all 
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differences  of  opinion  that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
complete  accord,  so  that  a  real  step  forward  might  be  taken 
for  prosperity  and  peace.  On  the  floor  of  the  Assembly 
where  the  delegates  sat,  each  group  before  a  row  of  desks, 
there  were  differences  of  opinion.  Mr.  MacDonald  sat  to 
the  left  of  the  platform  on  which  the  tribune  is  placed, 
and  near  him  were  Lord  Parmoor  and  Mr.  Henderson. 
With  M.  Herriot  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  were  M. 
Briand,  M.  Loucheur,  M.  Boncour,  M.  Henri  de  Jonvenel, 
and  the  aged  Leon  Bourgeois — a  strong  French  delega¬ 
tion.  The  smaller  nations,  supported  by  some  of 
the  South  American  States,  inclined  to  the  French 
view  of  security.  They  could  not  conceive  of  a  world 
in  which  safety  was  to  be  had  without  armaments,  or 
accept  Mr.  MacDonald’s  warning  that  history  taught 
that  the  smaller  nations  which  trusted  to  might  as 
a  shield  for  justice  were  doomed.  But  this  did  not  mean 
that  there  was  a  sharply  defined  opposition.  Nothing 
more  clearly  marks  the  difference  between  the  Assembly 
of  the  Nations  at  Geneva  and  the  national  Parliaments 
to  which  the  delegates  of  the  League  are  ultimately 
responsible  than  the  absence  of  that  spirit  of  partisanship 
which  lends  zest  to  debates  at  Westminster,  or  in  the 
French  Chamber.  Such  divisions  of  opinion  as  existed, 
and  fundamentally  there  was  a  deep  difference  between 
the  British  and  French  view  of  the  question  of  security, 
were  subordinate  to  the  general  desire  to  reach  a  working 
agreement  in  the  interests  of  all. 

The  same  spirit  animated  the  speakers  in  the  debate, 
who,  in  answer  to  the  summons  of  the  President,  walked 
from  the  bench  where  they  sat,  up  the  stairs  to  the  tribune 
where  they  addressed  the  Assembly,  turning  round  to  bow 
to  the  high  chair  in  which  Mr.  Motta  sat. 

The  arrangements  of  the  hall  cannot  be  said  to  be 
perfect.  The  glass  roof  and  the  absence  of  windows  in 
the  enclosing  galleries  make  the  Salle  de  Reformation 
unbearably  hot  when  the  sun  shines.  The  orators  have 
not  yet  accustomed  themselves  to  the  “  loud  speaker  ” 
which  is  placed,  like  the  receivers  of  a  telephone,  in  front 
of  them.  They  either  forget  that  they  should  not  shout 
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into  it,  or  neglect  it  altogether.  Most  distracting  to  the 
continuity  of  interest  in  the  debates  is  the  necessity  of 
interpreting  the  speeches  into  either  English  or  French  as 
the  case  may  be.  But  still,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  it  is 
the  most  wonderful  Assembly  in  the  world.  The  applause 
from  the  galleries  strikes  strangely  on  English  ears.  But 
it  lends  a  democratic  note  to  the  debates,  and  to  see  every¬ 
one  rise  from  his  place,  to  see  the  whole  Assembly  palpitat¬ 
ing  with  enthusiasm  from  floor  to  ceiling,  while  the  glass 
roof  trembles  to  the  acclamations  of  almost  every  language 
on  earth,  is  an  unforgettable  experience. 

This  year,  after  the  successful  issue  of  the  London 
Conference,  expectations  ran  high.  The  miracle  of  an 
agreement  between  Germany  and  her  former  enemies  had 
been  achieved,  on  the  vexed  question  of  reparation.  At 
last  the  ground  seemed  prepared  for  the  pacification  of 
Europe.  Men  spoke  of  a  new  world  with  renewed  hope, 
in  which  the  labourer  in  the  field  and  the  mechanic  in  the 
factory  would  be  able  to  earn  their  bread  in  an  abiding 
sense  of  security,  when,  to  adopt  a  famous  quotation,  the 
war  drum  would  throb  no  longer  and  the  battle  flag  would 
be  furled  in  the  Parliament  of  mankind.  The  magic  word 
“  Arbitration  ”  was  to  solve  the  jealousies  and  feuds  of 
Europe,  and  the  reign  of  international  law  and  justice  as 
established  by  the  nations  was  to  take  the  place  of  an 
appeal  to  force.  Aggressive  war  was  to  be  outlawed  as 
an  international  crime.  The  nations  were  to  disarm  and 
acclaim  a  new  covenant  of  brotherhood. 

This  was  the  theme  of  the  speeches  which  Mr. 
MacDonald  made  with  such  force  and  eloquence.  Clearly 
«  and  courageously  he  took  his  stand  on  the  great  moral 
issue  which  the  framers  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
first  exalted,  against  the  view  that  no  plan  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  by  arbitration  would  prove  effective  that 
was  not  supported  by  force. 

The  issue  was  overshadowed  by  the  draft  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Guarantees  which  had  been  elaborated  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  by  the  committee  for  the  reduction  of  armaments 
as  a  compromise  between  the  British  and  French  points 
of  view.  Mr.  MacDonald  had  already  denounced  this 
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treaty  before  he  came  to  Geneva,  and  his  criticism  was 
supported  by  other  powerful  nations.  Many  of  the  States 
which  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  treaty  did  so  in  so 
hesitating  a  voice  that  the  British.view  that  the  draft  treaty- 
had  been  killed  before  the  debate  on  security  began 
appeared  to  be  justified.  This  was  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
view,  and  he  resolved  to  leave  no  spark  of  life  in  the  treaty 
by  denouncing  it  again.  He  declared  the  mutual  pacts  of 
assistance  to  be  the  sowing  of  the  dragon’s  teeth  which 
would  end  in  future  wars  and  the  disruption  of  Europe. 

It  was  evident  that  M.  Herriot  was  disconcerted  by  such 
a  vigorous  outburst.  Like  the  delegates  of  the  smaller 
nations,  he  remained  ominously  silent  when  Mr. 
MacDonald,  working  himself  up  into  a  passion  of 
eloquence,  declared  that  the  danger  of  supreme  import¬ 
ance  which  was  facing  the  world  was  that  national  security 
should  be  regarded  merely  as  a  military  problem,  and 
based  solely  on  the  predominance  of  force.  This  was  not 
altogether  M.  Herriot’s  scheme,  for  he,  too,  was  to  prove 
that  he  believed  in  arbitration.  But  the  tone  of  Mr. 
MacDonald’s  remarks  seemed  in  vfolent  conflict  with  the 
French  view  that  disarmament,  although  desirable,  could 
not  precede  security,  that  it  could  take  place  only  when 
the  nations  had  shown  their  desire  to  accept  arbitration, 
and  not  even  then  beyond  the  limits  needed  to  support 
justice  by  force  if  she  were  challenged. 

“If,”  said  Mr.  MacDonald,  “after  all  the  appalling 
evidence  in  history  that  military  force  cannot  give  security, 
we  to-day  go  back  and  repeat  the  follies  of  our  ancestors, 
then  the  security  we  give  of  to-day  is  only  a  betrayal  of 
the  nations  we  lull  to  sleep  under  it.”  M.  Herriot  closely 
watched  the  effect  of  this  appeal  to  the  Little  Entente  and 
Poland.  It  had  very  little  effect.  The  little  nations,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  greater  States  of  South  America, 
looked  to  M.  Herriot  as  their  champion,  and  when  he 
declared  that  every  nation  had  an  equal  right  to  security, 
and  added  that  although  he  agreed  with  Mr.  MacDonald 
(mon  cher  ami,  Macdonald)  that  arbitration  was  necessary, 
it  was  not  sufficient,  for  justice  must  be  supported  by  force, 
the  loudest  applause  came  from  the  smaller  nations. 
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“  In  our  view,”  said  M.  Herriot,  “  there  are  three  stages 
to  the  problem — arbitration,  security,  disarmament.” 

Quoting  the  words  of  Pascal,  he  declared  :  “  Justice  with¬ 
out  force  is  powerless;  force  without  justice  is  tyranny.” 

M.  Herriot’s  tone  was  more  moderate  than  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald’s,  but  it  was  clear  that  he  did  not  intend  to  sur¬ 
render  the  draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  which 
allowed  France  and  other  nations  to  make  complementary 
alliances  for  their  defence  within  the  Covenant  of  the 
League.  In  vain  did  Mr.  MacDonald  plead  that  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  French  demand  for  security  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  mutual  pact.  If  the  British  Prime  Minister 
declared  emphatically  that  military  alliance  would  not 
bring  security  he  was  wise  to  add  that  he  was  still  willing  I 

that  the  matter  should  be  further  considered. 

Had,  indeed,  Mr.  MacDonald  consulted  M.  Herriot 
more  closely  from  the  first,  it  would  have  been  apparent 
to  him  at  once  that  the  honours  in  the  debate  were  likely 
to  be  even.  The  French  stuck  to  their  formula,  “  Security 
before  disarmament.”  But  M.  Herriot  appeared  at  the 
tribune  as  a  most  eloquent  advocate  of  the  new  system  of 
arbitration,  which  Mr.  MacDonald  put  forward  in  his  first 
speech.  It  was  impossible,  he  declared,  to  emphasise  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  arbitration,  and  it  was  for  the 
League  of  Nations  to  establish  a  coherent  system  of 
arbitration.  He  underlined  the  necessity  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  and  he  took  his  stand  as  firmly  as  Mr. 

MacDonald  did  on  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  declaring 
that  within  its  provisions  was  to  be  found  all  the  necessary 
machinery  for  arbitration.  It  was  for  the  League  itself, 
he  said,  to  determine  the  courts  which  should  be  set  up,  by 
devolving  the  duty  of  examining  all  the  questions  at  issue, 
including  the  draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance,  on  the 
First  and  Third  Committees. 

M.  Herriot,  indeed,  went  even  further  than  Mr. 

MacDonald  in  positively  denouncing  aggressive  war  as 
an  international  crime,  and  his  suggestion  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  defining  aggression  might  be  overcome  by  de¬ 
claring  that  the  aggressor  might  henceforth  be  described 
as  the  country  which  refused  arbitration  went  some  way  to 

s*  2 
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meet  one  of  the  British  objections  to  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Guarantees.  He  was  evidently  anxious  not  only  to  avoid 
a  rupture,  but  to  establish  closer  relations  with  the  British. 
He  therefore  emphasised  all  the  points  of  agreement, 
returning  more  than  once  .to  his  thesis  that  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  provided  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Temple  of  Peace.  He  was  willing  that  the 
articles  of  the  Covenant  should  be  elaborated  and  more 
clearly  defined  by  the  First  Committee  of  the  League, 
which  deals  with  legal  and  constitutional  questions.  This 
suggestion,  which  Mr.  MacDonald  adopted  as  his  own, 
finds  expression  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
which  was  finally  submitted  to  the  Assembly  on  Septem¬ 
ber  6th.  The  First  Committee  is  requested  to  consider,  in 
view  of  possible  amendments,  the  articles  in  the  Covenant 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  disputes,  in  fact  Articles  8 
to  17  (eight  to  seventeen).  It  is  also  invited  to  examine 
within  what  limits  the  terms  of  Article  36  (thirty-six),  para¬ 
graph  2,  of  the  Statute  establishing  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  might  be  rendered  more  precise  and  thereby 
facilitate  the  general  acceptance  of  the  clause,  “  and  thus 
strengthen  the  solidarity  and  the  security  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  by  settling  by  specific  means  all  disputes  which 
may  arise  between  States.” 

One  may  certainly  trace  the  hand  of  Mr.  MacDonald 
in  these  last  words,  just  as  the  first  paragraph  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  bears  the  mark  of  M.  Herriot’s  insistence  on  the 
further  examination  of  the  draft  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assist¬ 
ance,  and  tfie  obligations  which  are  contained  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  in  relation  to  guarantees  of 
security. 

Now  Article  36,  which  is  known  as  the  optional  clause, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  debate  at  Geneva.  It 
formed  the  keystone  to  the  American  draft  Treaty  of  Dis¬ 
armament  and  Security  which  an  American  group  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyers  and  experts  laid  before  the  Secretariat 
of  the  League  and  to  which  Mr.  MacDonald  attached  some 
value.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  comprises  all  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  parties  seeking  arbitration  refer  to  it  and  all 
matters  especially  provided  for  in  treaties  and  conventions 
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in  force.  The  option  remains  to  any  nations  to  declare 
that  they  recognise  as  compulsory,  i-pso  facto  and  without 
special  agreement  in  relation  to  any  other  member  or  State 
accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
in  all  or  any  matters  of  legal  disputes  concerning  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  treaty,  or  a  question  of  international  law,  or 
the  existence  of  any  fact,  which  if  established  would  con¬ 
stitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation  for  which 
reparation  is  due. 

It  is  thus  open  to  any  State  to  announce  that  it  is  ready 
to  submit  to  the  Court  any  case  whatever  that  concerns  it 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Court’s  jurisdiction.  It  would 
have  strengthened  Mr.  MacDonald’s  case  at  Geneva  if 
Great  Britain  had  signed  the  protocol  for  the  obligatory 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court.  Mr.  MacDonald 
declared  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  British  Government  to 
sign  such  undertakings.  “  But  we  must,  first  of  all,  know,” 
he  said,  “  what  that  will  entail.”  The  question  had  not 
been  settled  whether  the  optional  clause  would  operate  in 
peace  or  in  war.  He  therefore  proposed  to  submit  the  pro¬ 
tocol  to  the  examination  of  the  First  Committee  of  the 
League. 

British  Governments  have  so  far  hesitated  to  accept  the 
compulsory  arbitration  clause,  because  our  conception  of 
international  law  differs  in  some  important  respects  from 
the  Continental  interpretation  of  public  law.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas,  to  our 
prize  courts  and  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage.  These 
technical  objections  were  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald.  But  they  were  doubtless  in  his  mind,  and  they 
are  of  great  importance  to  Great  Britain  as  a  maritime 
Power.  They  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  accepting  an 
indefinite  obligation  for  compulsory  arbitration,  and  the 
fact  is  that  very  few  States  have  so  far  signed. 

The  optional  clause  shows  that  we  are  not  alone  in  hesi¬ 
tating  to  place  questions  that  might  affect  our  security 
outside  our  own  control. 

But  arbitration  necessitates  the  running  of  risks,  and 
after  Mr.  MacDonald’s  acceptance  of  the  test  of  aggres¬ 
sion  put  forward  by  M.  Herriot,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to 
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refuse  to  sign  the  optional  clause,  whatever  interpretation 
is  given  to  it  by  the  legal  experts  of  the  First  Committee. 
The  International  Court  as  at  present  constituted  cannot 
deal  with  political  issues  which  are  reserved  for  the  Council 
of  the  League.  Mr.  MacDonald  seemed  to  contemplate 
the  creation  of  several  Arbitral  Courts;  certainly  strictly 
legal  questions  are  to  be  separated  from  strictly  political 
questions  in  his  system  of  arbitration,  so  that  problems 
affecting  security  are  not  likely  to  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  an  International  Court.  He  particularly  pressed 
for  a  definition  of  security,  and  it  was  to  be  the  first  duty 
of  the  Third  Committee  to  consider  the  material  dealing 
with  security  and  the  reduction  of  armaments.  Finally 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  Council  of  the  League  would-con- 
tinue  to  adjudicate  political  issues. 

Whatever  arbitral  system  finally  emerges  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  International  Conference  which  is  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  armaments,  the  test  of 
aggression  will  remain.  “  Are  you  willing  to  arbitrate  ? 
Will  you  come  before  us  and  tell  us  what  you  propose  to 
do?  Are  you  afraid  of  the  daylight?  ”  “  Failure,”  said 

Mr.  MacDonald,  “  to  answer  these  questions  is  the  test, 
and  the  only  test,  of  aggression.” 

As  the  speeches  proceeded — they  were  more  a  series  of 
pronouncements  made  by  the  delegates  of  different  States 
and  prepared  beforehand  than  a  debate — it  was  brought 
home  to  the  British  delegation  that  they  had  an  uphill  task 
to  perform  in  persuading  the  nations  that  they  could  safely 
proceed  with  disarmament  as  the  best  contribution  to  their 
security.  M.  Theunis,  the  Belgian  Prime  Minister, 
pointed  to  the  fate  of  Belgium  in  1914,  the  victim  of  an 
unprovoked  aggression.  How  could  his  country,  he 
asked,  accept  the  argument  that  safety  lay  in  disarma¬ 
ment?  For  Belgium  or  Poland  or  Greece  the  British  way 
to  salvation  seemed  highly  perilous.  Their  representa¬ 
tives  did  not,  it  is  true,  dispose  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  argu¬ 
ment,  that  force  was  a  treacherous  friend  in  need,  but  were 
simply  not  prepared  to  dispense  with  pacts  of  mutual 
assistance  to  secure  their  safety.  The  brief  for  the  French 
point  of  view  was  admirably  put  by  M.  Politis,  who  spoke 
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for  Greece.  But  the  strongest  case  for  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Assistance  was  made  by  M.  Theunis.  “Who 
desires  general  arbitration  more  than  small  nations }  ”  he 
asked.  “  But  will  anyone  say  that  a  refusal  to  accept  the 
sentence  which  has  been  delivered  by  the  Court  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  or  that  we  have  no  longer  anything  to  dread  from 
selfishness,  cupidity  and  pride.?”  Therefore,  ran  the 
argument,  the  nations  must  use  every  means  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  their  security.  According  to  M.  Theunis,  the  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Assistance  was  in  accord  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Covenant  of  the  L.eague.  So  argued  also 
Dr.  Benes.  Mr.  Karnebeek,  on  behalf  of  the  Netherlands, 
supported  the  British  view,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Stanning,  who  declared  that  Denmark  was  convinced  of  the 
uselessness  of  a  fleet  or  army.  Panama  might  proclaim  the 
wisdom  of  disarmament  as  the  best  means  of  security,  but 
the  voice  of  Brazil  was  on  the  side  of  France.  On  the  other 
side  M.  Salandra,  for  Italy,  spoke  of  the  dangers  of  the  in¬ 
creased  armaments  and  the  fresh  rivalries  that  might  arise 
from  mutual  pacts.  But  there  was  no  force  of  conviction  in 
his  smooth  phrases.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  speeches  were 
on  the  French  side,  and  the  note  on  which  M.  Herriot  had 
opened  the  debate  rang  with  reiterated  force  through  the 
Assembly  to  the  close  of  the  discussion.  Perhaps  the  best 
speech  for  the  British  view  came  from  the  Maharaja  of 
Bikaner,  a  fine,  soldierly  figure  who  knew  the  horrors  of 
war.  We  could  count  also  on  Canada  and  Australia. 

On  September  5th  the  French  press  indulged  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  outburst  of  temper.  The  Matin  was  abusive,  while 
“  Pertinax  ”  called  Mr.  MacDonald  an  impenitent  Ger- 
manophil  for  his  reference  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  aggressor  even  fifty  years  after  a  war.  Even  the 
Quotidien  spoke  of  Mr.  MacDonald’s  speech  as  “  terribly 
deceptive,”  because  the  Powers  which  accepted  his  system 
of  arbitration  would  have  no  guarantee  or  protection 
against  the  Powers  which  repudiated  it.  There  w^as  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  tension  in  the  air;  the  Anglo-French  differences 
assumed  a  sharper  outline  in  the  comments  of  the  French 
press. 

Mr.  MacDonald  and  M.  Herriot  took  counsel  together. 
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They  agreed  to  speak  again,  and  after  much  discussion  a 
formula  was  found  to  save  the  situation,  Dr.  Benes  play¬ 
ing  his  usual  role  of  go-between. 

Thus  was  the  resolution  which  was  finally  accepted  by 
the  Assembly,  and  to  which  I  have  alluded,  born  after 
much  travail  on  Saturday  morning,  September  6th.  Once 
more  the  two  protagonists  ascended  the  tribune ;  once  more 
the  galleries  were  packed  to  overflowing;  and,  amid  voci¬ 
ferous  acclamation,  the  new  Entente  on  arbitration  was 
sealed.  It  was  on  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  The 
French  had  discovered  that  Article  lo  contained  the  now 
lively  spirit  of  the  Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance ;  and  the  two 
Prime  Ministers  shook  hands,  as  on  a  charter  of  peace  and 
security. 

The  two  Prime  Ministers,  so  different  in  appearance,  one 
slightly  built,  grey-haired  and  sensitive-looking,  the  other 
broad  and  burly  of  frame,  with  the  open,  genial’ face  of  the 
Gascon — -D’Artagnan  and  Porthos,  so  someone  nicknamed 
them,  with  Lord  Parmoor  as  Aramis — left  Geneva  and 
entered  Paris  literally  arm-in-arm.  But  let  us  be  under  no 
delusion  as  to  immediate  results  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
morality.  Bia  and  Kratos  will  not  easily  let  go  of  Prome¬ 
theus.  The  clash  of  the  eternal  conflict  between  those  who 
believe  in  the  appeal  to  moral  principles  and  those  who 
trust  to  their  strong  arms  alone  has  not  been  settled  at 
Geneva,  and  no  miracle  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  will 
come  out  of  the  First  or  Third  Committee.  Nevertheless 
there  has  been  an  advance  to  a  saner  outlook.  I  confess  to 
being  hopeful,  for  I  believe  that  Herriot,  like  MacDonald,  is 
at  heart  an  idealist,  and  has  real  faith  in  humanity.  He,  too, 
is  in  favour  of  Germany  entering  the  League,  and  thus  the 
empty,  menacing  chair  at  the  council  table,  to  which  Mr. 
MacDonald  so  eloquently  referred,  may  be  filled.  The 
British  delegation  have  taken  a  strong  line  on  the  entry 
of  Germany,  and  it  is  possible  that  before  these  lines 
appear  in  print  she  will  have  asked  for  her  admission. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  may  be  so,  for  if  the  fifth  assembly  of 
the  League  were  to  accomplish  nothing  else,  it  would  have 
taken  a  notablei  step  towards  the  pacification  of  Europe. 


THE  TYRANNY  OF  TRADE  UNIONISM 
By  Archibald  Hurd 

The  strike  of  porters  at  Covent  Garden,  who  receive  for 
their  unskilled  labour  a  wage  ranging  from  to  ;^io  per 
week,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  has  directed 
attention  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  prosperity  of 
this  country  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  wages  in  sheltered 
and  unsheltered  industries. 

Among  Labour-Socialists  there  is  a  growing  contempt 
for  expert  knowledge  in  the  management  of  business,  the 
organising  of  the  making  and  selling  of  goods ;  an  increas¬ 
ing  tendency  to  undervalue  manual  skill,  finding  expres¬ 
sion  in  an  anomalous  wage  system  under  which  “  hewers 
of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  ”  are  more  highly 
paid  than  craftsmen;  a  failure  to  realise  that  capital,  in 
constantly  reinforced  streams,  is  necessary  to  industrial 
progress — to  develop  fresh  processes,  erect  new  factories 
and  buy  machinery — and  that  capital  is  the  result  of  thrift 
practised  by  millions  of  individuals  of  all  classes;  and  an 
ignoring  of  the  essential  part  which  foreign  trade  plays  in 
the  support  of  this  overcrowded  country,  which  cannot  live 
for  three  months  unless  it  can  exchange  goods  or  services 
(such  as  shipping,  insurance,  and  banking)  for  food  and 
raw  materials. 

In  process  of  time  the  capitalistic  system  has  enabled 
upwards  of  forty  millions  of  people  to  live  in  this  little 
island  of  less  than  90,000  square  miles,  which  contains  very 
meagre  natural  resources  (hardly  any  except  its  coal 
measures),  where  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago — in  1801,  on  the  eve  of  the  industrial  revolution 
— only  about  9,000,000  men,  women,  and  children  existed 
at  a  far  lower  standard  of  living.  The  secret  of  this  pro¬ 
gress  in  population  and  in  comfort  is  to  be  found  in  the 
free  play  of  national  character  in  developing  internal  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  building  up  a  great  foreign  trade,  sustained 
by  the  most  efficient,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  shipping 
facilities. 

The  process  of  wealth  production  is  not  so  simple  as  the 
Labour-Socialist  imagines.  Food  for  sustenance  and  raw 
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materials  for  industry  are  brought  into  British  ports  day  by 
day ;  labour — labour  of  brain  as  well  as  of  the  hand — con¬ 
verts  those  raw  materials  into  highly  finished  manufactured 
articles,  the  workers  in  the  meantime  having  to  be  paid 
wages  that  they  may  buy  food  and  other  things ;  the  surplus 
of  those  goods,  as  well  as  about  80,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
go  out  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  to  be  sold  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices ;  and  thus  payment  is  effected  for  more  food 
and  more  raw  materials.  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  community,  the  welfare  of  the  wealth  pro¬ 
ducers,  who  include  brain  workers  and  hand  workers, 
should  be  the  first  care  of  the  nation,  but,  in  these  post-war 
days,  it  often  pays  a  man  better  to  sweep  a  street  or  act  as 
railway  porter  or  do  other  subsidiary  service  than  to 
develop  the  skill  necessary  for  the  making  of  goods  and 
the  production  of  wealth. 

That  anomalous  position  has  been  reached  as  the  result 
of  the  tyranny  of  trade  unionism.  For  years  past  it  has 
been  engaged  in  two  separate  and  distinct  campaigns. 
The  one  has  been  a  general  attack  on  the  economic  life  of 
the  community,  finding  expression  in  demands  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours,  enforced  by  repeated  strikes. 
The  other  has  been  in  the  nature  of  internecine  warfare 
between  trade  union  and  trade  union,  and  for  that  also  the 
nation  is  paying  a  heavy  price  in  arrested  prosperity. 
Before  the  war  wages  in  what  are  often  described  as  the 
sheltered  industries — those  not  exposed  to  the  full  blast  of 
foreign  competition,  and  for  the  most  part  unskilled — bore 
a  definite  relationship  to  the  wages  paid  in  the  unsheltered 
industries — those  in  which  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  the  workers,  for  the  most  part  highly  skilled,  were 
governed  by  the  consideration  that,  if  they  were 
uneconomic,  the  prices  of  goods  exported  would  rise, 
foreign  markets  would  be  lost,  and  our  surplus  goods 
would  remain  unsold,  with  the  result  that  we  should  be 
unable  to  buy  food  or  raw  materials. 

As  a  result  of  the  general  campaign  which  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  trade  unions,  with  a  complete  disregard  of 
the  vital  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  the 
workers  themselves,  wages  have  risen  in  this  country  to  a 
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level  untouched  in  rival  Continental  countries,  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  of 
the  “  comparative  real  w^ages  in  London  and  certain 
capital  cities  abroad  in  June,  1924,’”  reveals: — 


Index  Numbers  of  Comparative  Real  Wages,  June  i,  1924.  (London=  100.) 


Amster 

Christi- 

Stock- 

Occupation. 

London. 

dam. 

Berlin. 

Brussels. 

auia. 

Paris.  Prague. 

holm. 

Vienna. 

Building  Trades. 
Skilled  : 

Mason . 

100 

86 

70 

54 

70 

— 

— 

106 

49 

Bricklayer  . 

100 

86 

70 

54 

70 

— 

— 

106 

49 

Carpenter . 

100 

86 

70 

58 

67 

— 

— 

106 

52 

Joiner  . 

100 

86 

70 

59 

67 

— 

— 

106 

44 

Plumber  . 

100 

91 

69 

51 

67 

— 

— 

83 

Painter  (General)  . . 
Unskilled  : 

100 

85 

74 

48 

74 

— 

— 

105 

55 

Labourer  . 

Engineering  Trades. 
Skilled  : 

100 

93 

79 

45 

88 

128 

53 

Fitter . 

100 

92 

56 

66 

85 

— 

— 

75 

50 

Ironmoulder  (Hand) 

100 

80 

— 

66 

85 

— 

— 

75 

Patternmaker  .... 

100 

86 

53 

88 

79 

— 

— 

70 

50 

100 

92 

56 

67 

85 

Unskilled  : 

100 

95 

64 

68 

III 

90 

49 

Furniture  Trades. 
Skilled  : 

Cabinetmaker  .... 

Printing  and  Book¬ 
binding  Trades. 
Skilled  : 

100 

71 

84 

56 

67 

— 

— 

76 

39 

Compositor  (Book 

and  Job)  Hand. . 

100 

72 

52 

52 

66 

— 

— 

72 

40 

Do.  Machine . 

100 

75 

56 

51 

61 

— 

— 

74 

43 

Machine  Minder  . . . 

100 

72 

— 

53 

66 

— 

— 

72 

40 

Bookbinder  . 

100 

80 

51 

56 

77 

— 

— 

73 

38 

Average,  June  i,  1924 

100 

84 

b5 

58 

76 

— 

— 

88 

47 

Do.,  May  i,  1924  .... 

100 

90 

53 

63 

78 

— 

87 

90 

45 

Do.,  April  I,  1924  . . . 

100 

90 

55 

62 

79 

— 

94 

90 

46 

Do.,  March  i,  1924  , . 
Do.,  Year  ending  Feb. 

100 

94 

55 

5b 

85 

83 

90 

89 

47 

I.  1924  . 

I  00 

98 

51 

62 

90 

88 

78 

86 

48 

Do.,  1914  . 

100 

6f> 

— 

61 

77 

— 

84 

74 

69 

(i)  The  numbers  relate  to  purchasing-power  in  terms  of  food  alone, 
and  they  can  only  be  accepted  as  affording  a  very  rough  indication  of  the 
differences  that  existed,  on  or  about  the  date  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
between  the  real  wage  levels  (in  terms  of  food),  in  the  various  capitals, 
of  the  selected  categories  of  typical  urban  male  labour.  The  numbers  for 
the  various  occupations  are  comparable  horizontally  but  not  vertically.  The 
averages,  however,  are  comparable  both  ways,  provided  it  be  understood 
(a)  that  this  applies  only  to  capitals  other  than  London,  and  (b)  that  any 
difference  between  the  indices  for  a  given  capital  at  two  different  dates 
does  not  imply  a  proportionate  change  in  its  real  wage  level  between  those 
dates,  but  only  a  proportionate  change  in  the  level  in  relation  to  that  of 
London. 
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As  a  result  of  the  sectional  campaign  of  trade  union 
against  trade  union,  the  wages  of  workers,  for  the  most  part 
unskilled,  in  the  sheltered  industries  have  been  forced  up 
by  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  to  a  level  never  reached 
before.  In  the  course  of  the  strike  of  the  men  who  carry 
the  produce  in  and  out  of  Covent  Garden  it  was  stated  that 
“  during  the  summer  the  porterage,  which  is  pooled,  brings 
in  for  each  porter  £6  to  ^10  a  week;  in  the  winter,  during 
the  slack  season,  each  porter  earns  from  £3  to  £5  a  week.” 
In  addition  to  the  porterage  a  large  number  of  the  porters 
are  paid  a  fixed  weekly  sum  of  20s.  to  40s.  for  other  work 
which  they  do  after  their  porterage  work  is  finished.  The 
earnings  of  these  men  do  not,  unfortunately,  stand  alone 
as  illustrations  of  the  chaotic  state  of  the  labour  market. 
The  movement,  which  has  been  steadily  progressing  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  is  disclosed  in  the  statement  on  the  next 
page  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  certain  sheltered 
and  unsheltered  industries  {a)  before  the  war,  {b)  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  and  {c)  in  the  present  year,  some 
typical  figures  being  added  of  the  wages  earned  by  workers 
in  non-trading  services  of  certain  municipalities. 

In  this  inequality  of  wages  as  between  unsheltered  and 
sheltered  industries  we  have  the  explanation  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  labour  unrest  which  now  exists,  finding  expres¬ 
sion  in  strikes  which  endanger  our  foreign  trade  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  stoppage  of  work  in  an  industry 
dislocates  the  complicated  organisation  for  the  supply  of 
foreign  markets;  foreign  customers,  unable  to  obtain 
goods,  are  disgusted  and  are  tempted  to  turn  elsewhere. 
In  the  second  place,  though  an  industry  may  be  brought 
to  a  standstill,  the  overhead  charges  which  employers  have 
to  meet  continue  to  mount  up — taxes,  rates,  insurance, 
salaries,  repairs,  and  depreciation.  The  consequence  is 
that  when  work  is  resumed  after  a  strike  production  is 
usually  weighted  down  by  the  cost  of  the  strike,  quite  apart 
from  the  loss  suffered  by  the  men  concerned,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  competing  in  oversea  markets  is  increased. 

****** 

The  wage  problem  may  be  stated  in  simple  terms :  the 
workers  belong  to  two  classes — those  in  the  sheltered 
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I, — Typical  Classes  of  Timbworkbrs. 

(a)  Unsheltered  Trades. 

Rates  of  Wages  at 


Industry. 

July.  1914, 

June,  1920. 

April,  1924. 

Per  Week. 

Per  Week. 

Per  Week. 

Engineering  (a)  (16  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Districts). 

Fitters  and  Turners  . 

38/11 

89/5 

56/5 

Labourers . 

22/lO 

70/8 

40/3 

Shipbuilding  (a)  (13  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Districts). 

Shipwrights  ((i)  . 

41/4 

91/3 

48/7  (e) 

Ship  Joiners  (d) . 

40/- 

102/4 

50/5  (e) 

Labourers  (d) . 

22/10 

70/6 

38/6  (e) 

Agriculture  (England  and  Wales). 

Ordinary  Labourers  . 

14/-  to  22/- 

42/-  to  46/6 

25/-  to  32/- 

Shipping  ( f)  (Foreign  -  going 

Vessels). 

Per  Month. 

Per  Month. 

Per  Month,  (g) 

Able  Seamen  . 

Is  to  is  I  os. 

ii^  lOS. 

£9 

Firemen  . 

is  I  os.  to  i6 

£^5 

£9  los. 

(b)  Sheltered  Trades. 
Per  Week. 

Per  Week. 

Per  Week. 

Building  (a)  {40  Large  Towns). 

Bricklayers . 

40/7 

97/8 

70/10  (c) 

Painters  . 

36/3 

95/2 

70/2  (c) 

Labourers . 

26/11 

84/8 

53/4  (c) 

Railway  Service. 

Engine  Drivers . 

45/-  to  50/-  (b) 

84/-  to  102I- 

72/-  to  90/- 

Ticket  Collectors . 

23/-  to  27/-  (b) 

66/6  to  74/- 

54/-  to  58/- 

Goods  Porters  . 

19/-  to  23/-  (b) 

62/-  to  68/6 

47/-  to  51/- 

Dock  Labour  (lo  of  the  Prin- 

cipal  Ports). 

Per  Day. 

Per  Day. 

Per  Day. 

Ordinary  Cargo  Workers. . . . 

4/6  to  6/8 

15/-  to  17/6 

10/-  to  12/6 

Road  Transport  (a). 

Tram  Drivers  (50  of  the 

Per  Week. 

Per  Week. 

Per  Week. 

principal  districts) . 

30/7 

73/3 

57/10 

One-horse  Carters  (12  large 

towns) . 

25/7 

65/- 

51/5 

(c)  Municipal  Services. 

(Non-trading  Services  of  Local  Authorities.) 

City  of  London  .  Sweepers,  watchmen,  attendants,  62s.  per  week  ;  street 

flushers,  stablemen,  carmen  and  loaders,  etc.,  65s.  ; 
sewermen  and  nozzlemen,  72s.  6d.  ;  storekeepers, 
76s.  iid.  ;  timekeepers,  72s.  6d.  and  76s.  iid.  ; 
motor  drivers,  74s.  gd. 

Stepney .  Watchmen,  male  convenience  attendants,  scavengers, 

etc.,  65s.  lod.  per  week  ;  carmen,  stablemen,  depot 
labourers,  dust  collectors,  loaders,  gulleymen,  yard¬ 
men,  etc.,  69s.  2d.  ;  weighbridge  attendants,  pro¬ 
pagating  gardeners,  working  gangers,  71s.  8d.  ; 

motor  and  steam  roller  drivers,  and  walking  gangers, 
70s.  gd.  ;  motor  mechanics  and  stone  crushers, 
80s.  id. 

Shoreditch  .  Road  labourers,  66s.  rod.  per  week  ;  scavengers,  653.  ; 

refuse  collectors,  68s.  4d. 


(a)  The  rates  quoted  are  the  unweighted  averages  of  the  recognised  rates. 

(b)  Approximate  figures. 

(c)  These  rates  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  week  of  44  hours.  An  increase 
of  Jd.  per  hour  has  since  been  conceded. 

(d)  The  figures  for  the  Shipbuilding  Industry  relate  to  timeworkers. 

(e)  These  rates  were  raised  to  51/7,  53/5  and  59/6  respectively  in  July  last. 

(/)  Food  is  provided  in  addition  to  the  rates  quoted. 

(g)  Since  increased  by  ;^i  a  month. 
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industries  and  those  in  the  unsheltered  industries.  It  has 
proved  comparatively  easy  for  the  trade  unions  in  which 
the  workers  in  sheltered  industries  are  organised  to  exert 
successfully  pressure  for  higher  wages.  Building  opera¬ 
tives,  for  instance,  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
urgent  need  for  more  houses  for  weekly  wage  earners 
generally.  A  continual  struggle  has  been  in  progress  since 
the  war  for  shortening  the  hours  of  work  and  increasing 
the  wages.  A  builders’  labourer  to-day,  though  no  par¬ 
ticular  skill  is  necessary,  is  paid  nearly  as  much  as  a  fitter 
or  turner  in  the  engineering  trade,  and  more  than  a  ship¬ 
wright.  The  shipwright  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  worse  off 
than  his  neighbour  in  the  same  street  who  is  a  flagman  or 
roadman  under  the  local  corporation,  while  the  latter’s 
steam-roller  driver  or  craneman  is  an  aristocrat  in  this 
new,  mad  world,  without  fear  of  unemployment.  The  most 
fortunately  circumstanced  men  are  those  connected  with 
the  railways,  who  are  now  demanding  increases  which  will 
cost  the  community  a  further  sum  of  10,000,000  to 
1 2,000,000  a  year.  The  man  who  performs  the  simple 
duty  of  collecting  tickets  on  the  railway  platform  is  far 
better  off  than  the  ship  joiner  or  the  able  seaman.  The 
scavenger  in  the  City  of  London  is  more  favourably  cir¬ 
cumstanced  than  most  craftsmen,  though  it  takes  no  great 
skill  to  sweep  a  street. 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  men  in  these 
sheltered  industries  have  been  able  to  press  their  claims 
for  such  relatively  high  wages,  the  explanation  is  a  simple 
one.  If  they  strike,  as  they  have  struck,  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  suffers  in  its  comfort  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  it 
suffers  in  its  pocket.  A  strike  of  dockers  or  railway  men 
or  tramway  workers  or  municipal  employes  involves  the 
hold-up  of  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  and  the  trade 
union  leaders,  realising  how  much  men  and  women 
generally  object  to  personal  discomfort,  particularly  when 
the  public  health  is  imperilled,  assume,  and  as  a  rule 
assume  correctly,  that  if  they  hold  out  for  a  few  weeks 
public  opinion  will  demand  a  settlement,  and  that  that 
settlement,  though  it  may  not  concede  all  that  they  want, 
will  incorporate  some  concessions  which  will  satisfy  the 
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members  of  the  particular  union/  Thus  it  happens  that  the 
men  engaged  in  the  sheltered  industries,  or  in  performing, 
under  municipalities,  various  essential  but  unskilled  duties, 
such  as  sweeping  the  streets,  or  collecting  household 
refuse,  now  draw  each  week  as  high  wages  as,  and  in  some 
cases  higher  wages  than,  the  workers  who  co-operate  with 
the  great  employers  of  the  country  in  producing  the  wealth 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  everyone. 

The  other  class  of  workers,  such  as  those  engaged  in 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  shipping,  agriculture,  coal 
mining,  and  the  cotton  and  wool  industries,  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods  at  a  price  at  which  they  can  be  sold  abroad  in 
competition  with  other  countries.  The  British  coal  miner 
has  to  compete  with  the  coal  miner  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  The  workers  in  engineering  and  ship¬ 
building  have  to  meet  the  rivalry  of  German,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Italian  workers,  who,  as  a  rule,  labour  for 
longer  hours  and  receive  lower  wages — in  most  cases  much 
lower  wages.  The  agricultural  worker  is  in  a  peculiarly 
unfortunate  position,  because,  although  he  supplies  only 
the  home  market,  that  market  is  open  to  the  agricultural 
produce  of  foreign  countries,  where  the  conditions  favour 
cheap  production. 

The  trade  union  leaders  who  are  concerned  with  the 
unsheltered  industries,  as  well  as  the  men  for  whom  they 
speak,  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  which 
the  goods  produced  are  sold  to  refrain  as  a  rule  from 
pressing  impossible  demands,  either  in  regard  to  wages 
or  conditions  of  labour,  which  would  throw  the  industries 
into  bankruptcy.  The  result  is  that  the  wages  generally 
in  these  industries  are  low  in  comparison  with  the  wages 
in  the  sheltered  industries,  and  yet,  in  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  particularly,  they  are  actually  so  high  rela¬ 
tively  to  foreign  wages  that  firms  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  hold  their  own  in  oversea  markets.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Hichens,  the  chairman  of  Messrs.  Cammell,  Laird  and  Co., 

(i)  As  a  rule,  the  workers  involved  in  a  strike  of  any  considerable 
duration  lose  so  much  pay  that  it  is  several  years  before  they  are  as  well 
off  as  they  were  before  they  struck. 
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in  an  address  to  the  Summer  School  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party,  definitely  stated  that,  as  a  temporary 
measure,  it  was  inevitable  that  real  wages  in  this  country 
must  fall. 

We  could  only  maintain  and  develop  our  foreign  trade  if  our  prices  com¬ 
pared  favourably  with  those  of  our  foreign  rivals.  Our  foreign  trade  in 
engineering  was  seriously  threatened  by  German,  French,  Belgian,  and 
Italian  competition,  and  the  chief  reason  why  they  underquoted  us  was  that 
their  wages  were  lower  than  ours  and  they  worked  longer  hours.  It  was 
natural  that  we  should  wish  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  our 
European  rivals,  but  it  could  only  be  realised  if  we  produced  more  wealth 
per  head  of  the  population  than  they.  It  could  not  be  said  that  we  had 
greater  natural  resources,  better  machinery,  superior  organisation,  or  a 
more  industrious  population  than  our  rivals.  Hence,  in  his  own  view, 
wages  must  tend  to  find  the  level  of  those  paid  by  our  competitors,  how¬ 
ever  much  we  kicked  against  the  pricks  and  struggled  to  bolster  them  up 
by  artificial  means. 

Much  the  same  arguments  apply  to  other  industries 
which  are  exposed  to  the  full  blast  of  competition.  It  has 
been  argued  that,  though  the  poorly  paid  workers  in  the 
unsheltered  industries  may  regard  with  envy  their  more 
fortunately  circumstanced  fellows,  they  are  none  the  worse 
off  because  bricklayers,  dock  labourers.  Covent  Garden 
porters,  railway  servants,  and  others  fare  relatively  so  well. 
That,  however,  is  a  complete  misapprehension.  In  effect, 
the  wealth  producers  are  called  upon  to  subsidise  the 
wages  of  the  men  in  the  sheltered  industries.  This  subsidy 
takes  the  form  either  of  high  taxes  on  their  production, 
high  rents,  or  high  local  rates,  or  else  high  transport 
charges  on  all  the  goods  which  are  moved  in  this  country. 
It  is  generally  true  that  the  goods  we  export  have  to  bear 
double  distributing  charges;  raw  materials  are  brought  in 
by  ships  and  then  transported  by  rail,  and  the  finished 
product  is  carried  by  rail  to  the  waterside.  The  high  costs 
incurred  in  the  movement  and  distribution  of  goods  at  the 
dockside  and  on  the  railways  fall  on  the  community 
generally,  and  the  community  consists,  in  the  main,  of 
weekly  wage  earners.  In  these  various  ways  the  poorly 
paid  workers  have  to  subsidise  the  building  operatives, 
railway  workers,  municipal  employes,  and  others. 
Consequently  the  spending  value  of  the  relatively  low 
wages  in  the  unsheltered  industries  has,  in  one  form  or 
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another,  to  contribute  to  the  high  wage  in  the  sheltered 
industries.  The  nation  generally  suffers,  but  none  are 
more  heavily  penalised  than  those  who  are  engaged  in 
factories  and  workshops,  exposed  to  foreign  rivalry,  whose 
wages  and  continuity  of  employment  depend  upon  the 
goodwill  of  foreign  customers. 

****** 

One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  this  disparity  of  wages 
is  furnished  by  the  shipbuilding  industry.  The  supremacy 
of  this  country  in  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  is 
declining.  Recently  British  shipowners  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  necessity  of  ordering  new  vessels  abroad  in 
view  of  the  lower  tenders  of  foreign  firms,  and  a  Tyne 
shipowner  has  placed  an  order  for  three  steamers  in  Hol¬ 
land.  It  has  since  been  stated  that,  owing  to  interruption 
of  work  through  strikes  on  questions  of  wages  and  hours, 
and  internecine  quarrels  between  competing  unions  over 
questions  of  demarcation,  no  British  firm  could  guarantee 
delivery  by  a  fixed  date.  Moreover,  the  Dutch  quotation 
was  23  per  cent,  less  than  the  lowest  British  tender.  The 
suggestion  that  British  shipbuilders  failed  in  this  as  in 
other  competitions  because  they  included  in  their  tenders 
too  high  a  figure  for  profit  is  dispelled  by  irrefutable  facts 
as  to  the  basis  upon  which  work  has  recently  been  under¬ 
taken.  The  Board  of  Arbitration  which  investigated  the 
claims  of  the  shipyard  workers  for  an  increased  wage 
recently  recorded  that,  far  from  employers  having  set  out 
to  obtain  large  profits,  they  have  been  accepting  orders  for 
ships  in  many  cases  with  the  certainty  of  loss.  The  Board 
recorded  that  “  of  fifty-nine  contracts  on  new  work  com¬ 
pleted  by  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ship¬ 
building  Employers’  Federation  since  June,  1922,  the  sum 
of  ;^233,oc)0  has  been  lost,  and  of  eighty-three  contracts 
on  new  work  not  yet  completed,  it  is  estimated  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  continuance  of  the  present  wages,  there  will 
be  a  loss  of  The  report  added  that  it  was  “  not 

to  be  understood  that  these  contracts  were  a  speculation 
which  turned  out  badly;  they  were  undertaken,  in  many 
instances,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  industry  alive.”  The 
figures,  it  was  conceded,  were  “  startling.” 
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More  recently  it  was  stated  at  the  annual  meeting  of  one 
of  the  biggest  engineering  firms  in  the  country — Messrs. 
Swan,  Hunter  and  Wigham  Richardson — that  of  the 
sixteen  undertakings  owned  by  or  associated  with  the  firm 
only  two  succeeded  in  making  a  profit  last  year.  That 
statement  was  not  accepted  by  certain  individuals  among 
the  workmen.  The  firm  accordingly  followed  it  up  by 
publishing  the  certificate  of  a  firm  of  chartered  accountants 
showing  the  costs  of  building  and  the  prices  received  for 
nine  vessels  built  at  the  Wallsend  shipyard.  None  of  the 
orders  was  accepted  at  a  figure  below  the  current  market 
price,  but  on  the  nine  vessels  there  was  a  total  loss  of 
i^8,630. 

It  is  not  suggested,  even  by  employers,  that  the  wages 
paid  in  the  shipyards  and  engine  shops  in  this  country  are 
exorbitant  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living;  nevertheless, 
it  has  been  placed  on  record  by  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
that  “  there  has  been  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  to  the  present  depression.”  It  was  admitted  that 
“  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and  work¬ 
people  ”  have  been  made ;  “  wages  have  been  reduced  and 
contracts  undertaken  under  a  grand  endeavour  to  reach 
a  basis  which  would  permit  something  like  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  revival  in  shipbuilding.” 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  cost  of  building  a  ship  in 
this  country  is  higher  than  in  some  foreign  countries,  such 
as  Germany  and  Holland,  with  the  result  that,  while  in 
some  cases  orders  for  British  vessels  have  been  placed 
abroad,  in  others  shipowners,  face  to  face  with  their  own 
troubles  owing  to  the  depression  in  the  freight  market,  are 
hesitating  to  place  orders.  Sir  F rederick  Lewis,  the  chairman 
of  Furness,  Withy  and  Co.,  one  of  the  biggest  shipping 
firms  of  the  country,  recently  remarked  that  he  and  other 
shipowners  were  confronted  with  three  alternatives:  “(i) 
To  build  ships  in  this  country  at  uneconomic  prices;  that  is 
to  say,  at  prices  upon  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain 
a  return  equal  to  or  even  approaching  that  which  we  are 
receiving  on  Government  securities;  (2)  to  build  abroad  at 
lower  prices ;  or  (3)  to  defer  building  until  we  can  do  so  on 
a  basis  that  is  commercially  sound.”  Sir  Frederick  Lewis 
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stated  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  decided  to  adopt  the 
last  of  the  three  courses.  But  the  time  may  be  at  hand 
when,  owing  to  the  ageing  of  existing  steamers  and  the 
transition  from  the  steamer  to  the  motor  ship,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  postpone  placing  orders  any  longer,  and  then 
British  shipowners  will  have  to  choose  whether  they  shall 
build  ships  in  this  country,  on  which  there  is  no  prospect 
of  earning  profits  owing  to  their  cost,  or  whether  they  shall 
place  their  contracts  abroad.  When  that  alternative  is 
inexorably  presented,  only  one  course  will  be  open  to  ship¬ 
owners  who  are  not  prepared  to  face  ruin — the  orders  must 
Sfo  abroad. 

o 

****** 

The  depression  in  the  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineer¬ 
ing  industries  concerns  not  only  those  engaged  in  these 
industries  but  the  nation  as  a  whole.  When  the  war  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  future 
of  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering,  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  appointed  a  committee,  over  which 
Sir  Alfred  Booth  presided,  to  consider  the  policy  which 
should  be  adopted  in  face  of  renewed  foreign  competition. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  “  the  twin  industries  of  ship¬ 
building  and  marine  engineering  are  amongst  the  largest 
British  manufacturing  industries;  they  employed  together 
before  the  war  over  200,000  workpeople,  while  the  capital 
invested  was  not  less  than  £35,000,000,  and  the  annual 
output  exceeded  a  gross  selling  value  of  £50,000,000.” 
This  calculation  took  no  account  of  the  trades  dependent 
upon  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering,  those  which 
supply  the  ores  from  which  steel,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead  and 
zinc  are  manufactured,  and  coal ;  woods  of  all  kinds,  hard 
and  soft,  rubber  and  oil,  and  some  textiles,  such  as  hemp, 
cotton  and  wool.  A  depression  in  shipbuilding  and  marine 
engineering  consequently  reacts  on  many  other  industries. 
Under  the  impetus  of  the  war  the  number  of  berths  in  this 
country  was  increased  by  33  per  cent.,  and  that  led  to  a 
great  expansion  of  personnel.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  now  dependent  upon  these  industries  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood  not  less  than  300,000  men,  and  the  ratio  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  among  these  workers  is  higher  than  in  any  other  trade 
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at  a  moment  when  British  shipowners  are  forced,  by 
economic  considerations  beyond  their  control,  to  look  else¬ 
where  for  the  new  ships  which  they  require. 

This  country  was  once  supreme  beyond  all  rivalry  in  the 
production  of  ships  and  their  equipment.  It  built  for  the 
whole  world,  as  the  following  statement  indicates  : — 


Gross  Tonnage  of  Merchant  Vessels  Launched  in  the  British  Empire 


AND  IN  Foreign  Countries  (Annual  Average). 


British  Empire. 


Period. 

United 

Dominions 

Kingdom. 

Oversea. 

I 892-4  .... 

998,000 

10,000 

1895-9  - 

1,170,000 

14,000 

1900-4  .... 

1,358,000 

27,000 

1905-9  - 

1.396,000 

25,000 

1910-14  . . . 

1,660,000 

35.000 

Other 

Total. 

Percentage 
of  British 

Countries. 

Output. 

238,000 

1,236,000 

81.6 

457,000 

1,627,000 

72.8 

953.000 

2,311,000 

599 

934,000 

2,330,000 

61.0 

1.079,000 

2.739.000 

61.9 

Foreign  competition  has  increased  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  as  Sir  Alfred  Booth’s  committee  anticipated.  “  This 
war  has  shown  foreign  countries  the  advantages  of  a 
national  mercantile  marine,  and  the  value  of  encouraging 
national  shipbuilding  facilities.  Much  new  shipbuilding 
plant  has  been  put  down,  and  the  experience  which  is  being 
obtained  by  foreign  countries  during  the  war  is  likely  to 
enable  them  to  compete  more  nearly  on  even  terms  with 
British  shipbuilders.”  Last  year  the  proportion  of  tonnage 
built  in  this  country  and  in  the  British  Dominions  declined 
to  about  41  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  output,  owing,  in  the 
main,  to  the  activity  in  German,  Dutch  and  Japanese  yards, 
where  the  hours  are  long  and  wages  low.  In  many  foreign 
countries  the  output  last  year  was,  moreover,  far  below 
the  capacity,  and  in  several  instances  foreign  Governments 
offered  subsidies  to  stimulate  activity. 

The  outlook  for  the  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering 
industries  in  this  country  is  consequently  black,  in  spite  of 
the  Government’s  intervention  under  the  Trade  Facilities 


Act,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  folly  to  ignore  the  grave 
injury  to  national  interests  which  must  ensue  unless  the 
output  of  British  yards  can  be  increased.  The  importance 
of  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  to  the  nation  and 
the  Empire  cannot  be  correctly  gauged  by  the  statistics 
alone. 


To  import  food  and  materials,  to  link  together  the  scattered  Dominions, 
as  well  as  to  protect  our  coasts  and  commerce,  ships  are  a  vital  necessity. 
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It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  continued  existence  and  prosperity  of 
the  British  Empire  to  allow  these  essential  industries  to  pass  into  foreign 
hands.  Had  the  British  Empire  been  dependent  during  the  war  for  its 
shipping  facilities  upon  'foreign  countries,  there  would  have  been  no 
prospect  of  success.  Had  British  shipyards  and  marine  engine  works 
not  been  capable  of  a  great  output,  it  would  have  been  impossible  largely 
to  increase  our  naval  strength  or  to  make  good  any  of  the  damage 
inflicted  upon  our  mercantile  marine.* 

There  are  no  industries  so  curiously  situated  as  ship¬ 
owning  and  shipbuilding.  They  are  exposed  to  the  full 
blast  of  foreign  competition,  with  the  result  that  costs  have 
to  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest  level  if  profits  are  to  be  se¬ 
cured.  The  enquiries  of  the  Booth  Committee  showed  that 
before  the  war  British  shipbuilders  and  marine  engineers 
engaged  in  supplying  mercantile  tonnage  obtained  no  less 
than  60  per  cent,  of  their  steel  forgings,  such  as  crank 
thrust,  intermediate  and  propeller  shafts  from  foreign  firms. 
The  proportion  of  ship  plates  and  sectional  material  ob¬ 
tained  from  abroad  was  small,  amounting  to  about  10  per 
cent.  only.  The  Admiralty  stipulation  with  private  firms 
contracting  for  British  men-of-war  that  the  materials  used 
must  be  of  British  manufacture  contributed  pow'erfully  to 
sustain  the  steel  industry  in  this  country,  and  by  this  means 
the  output  was  kept  at  an  artificial  level,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  volume  of  the  output  contributed  to  reduce  the 
price.  Owing  to  the  Washington  Treaty,  warship  construc¬ 
tion  is  now  proceeding  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  and 
therefore  this  measure  of  protection  is  no  longer  as  effective 
as  it  once  was. 

The  competition  between  British  and  foreign  firms  for 
the  supply  of  shipbuilding  and  engineering  materials  is 
once  more  becoming  keen  under  conditions  which  are  most 
unfavourable  to  the  British  firms  compelled  to  pay  higher 
was es,  taxes  and  rates,  and  to  conform  to  onerous  conditions 
of  work  which  tend  to  handicap  the  industry.  Before  the 
war,  German  and  other  imported  material,  excluding  ships’ 
plates,  were  in  many  cases  25  to  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
British  material.  One  witness  who  appeared  before  the 
Booth  Committee  stated  that  he  obtained  finished  crank¬ 
shafts  from  Germany  in  December,  1913,  at  22s.  6d.y  as 

(i)  Committee  on  the  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  Industries. 
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compared  with  29^.  for  British  crankshafts.  German  ship 
plates  before  the  war  were  also  on  the  average  cheaper  than 
Scottish  plates.  The  Booth  Committee  reported  that : — 

From  statistics  and  evidence  given  to  us,  we  are  convinced  that  rough 
machined  forgings  and  finished  crankshafts  were  systematically  “  dumped  ” 
in  this  country.  VVe  feel  certain  that  this  was  governed  by  political  con¬ 
siderations,  the  object  being  to  cripple  our  forges  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  potential  output  of  guns  and  other  war  material. 

Large  hydraulic  presses  were  employed  in  this  country  as  soon  as,  if 
not  sooner  than,  in  Germany,  but  their  use  was  apparently  more  quickly 
extended  there  than  here.  This  improved  method  of  production  doubtless 
assisted  the  German  manufacturers  to  “dump”  their  products  in  our 
markets  at  a  low  price,  and  in  consequence  accelerated  the  closing  of  some 
of  our  less  efficient  forges.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  German  steel 
works  were  constructed  after  observation  of  British  practice,  that  they 
were  of  very  large  size  and  intended  for  an  output  far  in  excess  of  Con¬ 
tinental  requirements.  Dumping  was  then  deliberately  arranged  for,  anti 
was  effected  by  means  of  their  special  selling  agencies  and  the  Kartel 
system. 

The  interests  of  the  British  shipbuilder  and  marine 
erigineer  and  the  makers  of  the  materials  with  which  ships 
are  constructed  are  again  in  conflict,  owing  to  the  economic 
revival  of  Germany  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent. 
British  shipbuilders  and  engineers,  if  they  are  to  obtain 
orders  for  ships,  must  buy  their  materials  in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  in  many  cases,  as  the  import  figures  show,  they 
are  being  compelled  to  obtain  steel  plates,  as  well  as 
forgings,  from  abroad.  They  are  thus  on  the  one  hand  pro¬ 
viding  work  in  their  yards  and  workshops,  while  on  the 
other  they  are  contributing,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to 
depress  the  state  of  employment  in  the  steel  industry. 
They  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Even  though  they 
buy  their  raw  material  from  abroad,  they  are  still  unable 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  building  of  ships  owing  to 
a  variety  of  causes  beyond  their  control.  The  wages  which 
they  pay  to  their  skilled  workers  are  low  in  comparison 
with  the  wages  paid  to  many  unskilled  workers  in  the  same 
district,  though  they  are  high  in  contrast  with  the  wages 
paid  in  many  foreign  countries.^  They  are  further  handi- 

(i)  In  the  shipbuilding  district  of  Barrow,  the  stokers  of  the  refuse 
destructor  receive  63s.  5d.  a  week,  coke  wheelers  in  the  gasworks  79s.  8d., 
and  fire  men  (for  seven  days)  no  less  than  loos.  3d.,  in  comparison  with 
relatively  low  wages  paid  in  the  local  shipyard  to  skilled  time-workers, 
ranging  from  51s.  id.  to  58s.  3d. 
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capped  by  the  shorter  working  day,  and  by  the  demarcation 
of  trades  upon  which  the  trade  unions  insist  in  spite  of  the 
obvious  injury  which  the  industries  suffer. 

British  shipowners,  if  they  are  to  exist  in  face  of  keen 
foreign  competition,  are  compelled  to  place  their  orders 
where  they  can  obtain  cheap  and  efficient  tonnage.  Must 
British  ships  in  future  be  increasingly  built  abroad,  and 
must  the  profitable  support  to  the  shipbuilding  industry 
which  was  previously  obtained  by  building  ships  for  foreign 
owners  be  surrendered.^  In  the  year  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  we  constructed  all  the  vessels  needed  by  the  British 
mercantile  marine,  and  exported  new  ships  from  this 
country  to  the  value  of  £11,000,000.  This  branch  of  the 
industry  received  a  welcome  impulse  in  the  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  existed  after  the  submarine  campaign, 
when  there  was  a  shortage  of  tonnage;  the  amount  of 
foreign  work  was  valued  at  £26,500,000  in  1920,  nearly 
£29,000,000  in  1921,  and  upwards  of  £30,000,000  in  1922. 
This  foreign  work  contributed  in  large  measure  to  alleviate 
unemployment  in  this  country.  These  orders,  placed  by 
foreign  shipowners  immediately  after  the  war,  have  now 
been  completed,  and  the  latest  statistics  of  Lloyd’s  Register 
indicate  the  serious  character  of  the  decline  which  has 
already  taken  place.  Apart  from  ships  completing  the  flag 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  specified,  we  had  in  hand  on 
June  30th  last  only  twenty-two  ships  of  small  tonnage  for 
foreign  countries. 

The  most  important  industries  from  the  standpoint  of 
employment,  as  well  as  the  most  vital  to  the  nation,  are 
being  jeopardised  by  the  tyranny  which  has  been  established 
by  the  trade  unions — both  by  the  general  campaign  for 
shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  and  by  the  internecine  war¬ 
fare  which  has  resulted  in  higher  wages  being  paid  for 
unskilled  than  for  skilled  work.  Orders  are  going  abroad 
in  increasing  volume  because  British  prices  are  too  high 
even  for  the  British  people,  and  the  eventual  effect  of 
this  movement  on  our  foreign  trade  and  employment 
in  the  essential  wealth-producing  industries  must  be 
disastrous.  An  increasing  proportion  of  craftsmen  are 
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leaving  the  country  in  despair;  that  is  the  revelation  which 
is  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal.  While  most  of 
the  emigrants  are  agricultural  workers,  a  rising  proportion 
of  the  men  who  are  sailing  from  this  country  to  seek  their 
fortunes  elsewhere  belong  to  the  skilled  trades.  The 
figures  for  the  past  three  years  are  significant. 


Emigrants  from  the 
British  Isles. 


Occupations. 


1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Agricultural . 

13.454 

12,937 

26,223 

Commercial,  Finance  and  Insurance  . 

12,404 

9.706 

12,960 

Professional  . 

5.583 

4.404 

4.387 

Skilled  Trades. 

Mining  and  Quarrying  . 

3.577 

4.836 

7.300 

Metal  and  Engineering . 

8,016 

10.536 

24.724 

Building  . 

1.345 

1.525 

3.642 

Other . 

8.151 

7.835 

16,867 

Transport  and  Communications . 

3.096 

3.009 

4.573 

Labourers  not  in  Agriculture  or  Transport. . 

9.661 

7.022 

19.017 

Other  and  ill-defined  occupations . 

7.918 

8,462 

10,495 

Grand  total*  i8  years  and  over  .  73.205  70,272  130,188  ^ 

The  migration  of  these  men  represents  a  drain  upon  the 
nation’s  capital.  They  are  assets,  as  a  rule,  of  far  higher 
value  than  the  average  weekly  wage-earner.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  are  emigrating  suggests  that  they  have 
courage,  initiative,  independence,  and  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves,  just  the  qualities  which  we  require  in  this  country. 
How  many  of  them  are  leaving  our  shores  in  rebellion 
against  the  tyranny  of  trade  unionism  ?  They  are  settling 
for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States,  where  workers  are 
less  subject  to  trade  union  dictation,  and  the  demarcation 
of  trades  is  less  arbitrary,  with  the  result  that  men  pass 
from  industry  to  industry  in  accordance  with  the  fluctuat¬ 
ing  demand.  Moreover,  in  these  countries  overseas, 
craftsmanship  still  commands  a  higher  wage  than  is  paid 
to  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water. 

This  country  is  losing  its  hold  on  foreign  markets,  and 
it  is  also  losing  more  and  more  of  its  skilled  workers,  the 
producers  of  wealth.  Its  doom  is  certain  unless  remedial 
measures  are  taken  and  the  tyranny  of  the  trade  unions  is 
broken. 


(i)  Inclusive  of  migrants  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  over,  whose  ages 
were  not  specified. 
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By  “Augur” 

1  HAVE  written  this  article  in  consultation  with  E.  A. 
Lessing,  M.P.,  whose  knowledge  of  Russian  trade  con¬ 
ditions  is  based  on  long  experience  and  on  information 
obtained  at  first  hand. 

In  the  ample  literature  which  has  already  appeared 
dealing  with  the  two  treaties  signed  by  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  with  the  Soviet  Government  stress  is  prin¬ 
cipally  put  on  the  question  of  the  promised  guarantee 
for  a  Soviet  loan.  The  clauses  dealing  with  this  point 
in  the  so-called  General  Treaty  are  so  absurd  that  it 
is  clear  that  they  are  the  product  of  a  political  necessity 
and  not  of  sound  reasoning.  From  the  indiscretions  of 
the  Soviet  Press  and  of  the  organs  of  the  extremists  in 
Britain  it  is^now  clear  how  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  was 
forced  by  his  Communist  jailers  to  accept  Moscow’s 
dictation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Parliament  will 
refuse  to  be  bound  by  Mr.  MacDonald’s  bond,  obtained 
from  him  under  dtiresse.  But  for  the  political  observer 
the  chief  interest  lies  not  in  these  absurd  clauses  at  all, 
but  in  those  stipulations  of  the  treaties  which  would  have 
to  be  applied  daily  in  the  commercial  and  social  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries.  Here  there  is  an  unlimited 
opening  for  criticism. 

If  one  were  ignorant  of  the  abnormal  conditions 
under  which  the  British  delegation  carried  on  its  work, 
one  would  be  tempted  to  accuse  it  of  a  betrayal  of 
common  sense  and  of  British  interests.  But  the  British 
experts  of  the  Foreign  Office,  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  were  placed  in  a  position  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty  by  their  political  chiefs,  and  especially  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Ponsonby,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  person  principally  responsible  for  the  work 
of  .the  Conference  with  the  Soviet  Government. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  practical  interest,  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation  is  even  more  interesting 
than  the  General  Treaty.  I  will  therefore  discuss  it  first. 
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Naturally,  within  the  limited  scope  of  this  article  it  is  not 
possible  to  analyse  it  point  by  point.  I  will  restrict 
myself,  therefore,  to  mentioning  the  treaty’s  most  salient 
and,  let  me  use  the  word,  most  objectionable  features.  A 
treaty  of  commerce  has  for  its  object  to  govern  the  daily 
intercourse  between  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  two 
countries.  And  regulation,  of  course,  means  :  increased 
facilities,  extended  rights,  greater  security,  and,  generally, 
an  improvement  all  round.  Otherwise  it  is  quite  evident 
there  would  be  no  sense  in  having  a  treaty  at  all. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  is  of  an  unusual  form.  It 
avoids  a  direct  mention  of  His  Majesty’s  name  and  titles 
as  Sovereign.  The  Foreign  Office  have  explained  that 
this  was  done  because  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  no 
post  equivalent  to  that  of  a  monarch  or  of  a  president  of 
a  republic.  This  argument  may  be  of  some  legal  import¬ 
ance.  In  reality  it  smacks  of  the  famous  ostrich  policy : 
to  hide  your  head,  leaving  the  rest  of  your  body  exposed 
to  the  blow.  For  I  have  convinced  myself  by  personal 
inspection  that  the  full  powers  which  Messrs.  MacDonald 
and  Ponsonby  presented  as  British  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Soviet  delegation  were  drawn  up  in  due 
traditional  form  in  the  King’s  name  and  signed  by  His 
Majesty  in  the  ordinary  time-honoured  fashion.  The 
point  is  of  no  practical  importance,  therefore,  unless  it 
proves  again  the  pusillanimous  attitude  of  men  like  Mr. 
MacDonald,  who  is  afraid  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  his  own 
party,  and  like  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  seems  to  be  sincerely 
infatuated  with  them. 

Article  i  of  the  treaty  is  typical  of  the  way  in  which 
British  interests  have  been  surrendered  to  the  pressure  of 
Moscow.  Its  first  paragraph  sets  out  at  great  length  the 
right  of  British  trade  in  Russia  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
“most  favoured  nation”  clause.  If  this  paragraph  stood 
by  itself  it  would  be  the  usual  set  form  of  expressing 
a  right  which  countries  are  accustomed  to  accord  to  each 
other  for  the  development  of  mutual  trade  relations.  But 
two  other  paragraphs  follow;  the  first  of  these  promises 
the  extension  of  the  Trade  Facilities  Act  to  trade  with 
Russia.  Coming  as  it  does  after  the  general  declaration 
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of  principle  contained  in  the  opening  paragraph,  this 
promise  appears  petty  and  out  of  place.  But  it  reveals 
also  the  true  objects  of  Soviet  policy.  The  concluding 
paragraph  is  the  one  in  which  I  find  the  Soviet  poison  to 
which  the  defence  of  British  interests  has  succumbed,  for 
it  says : — 

Nothing,  however,  in  the  present  treaty  shall  oblige  the  Union  to 
extend  to  the  other  party — (a)  The  special  provisions  relating  to  commerce 
contained  in  the  treaties  which  the  Union  may  have  concluded  or  may 
conclude  in  the  future  with  those  States  the  territory  of  which  on  the  ist 
August,  1914,  constituted  in  all  respects  an  integral  part  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  or  with  Continental  border  States  in  Asia.  (Jo)  The 
rights  which  are  or  may  be  accorded  to  any  third  country  forming  part  of 
the  customs  union  with  the  Union,  (c)  The  facilities  which  the  Union 
has  or  may  have  accorded  to  border  States  in  respect  of  local  exchange 
ot  goods  between  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  zones. 

The  meaning  of  this  paragraph,  which  is  a  direct  sur¬ 
render  of  essential  British  interests,  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  two  following  examples.  Poland  was  detached  from 
the  former  Russian  Empire  after  August,  1914,  therefore 
it  comes  under  {a)  of  the  paragraph  quoted  above. 
Polish  textiles  and  other  manufactured  goods  may  in  con¬ 
sequence  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  Soviet  customs  tariff 
without  British  goods  having  the  right  of  claiming  a 
similar  privilege  on  the  ground  of  the  “most  favoured 
nation  ”  clause.  Another  example  :  China  is  undoubtedly 
a  border  State  in  Asia  within  the  meaning  of  the  para¬ 
graph  ;  for  {c)  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  border  States 
are  something  different  and  more  than  frontier  zones. 
Chinese  teas,  in  consequence,  if  the  Soviet  Government 
desires,  may  be  permitted  to  enter  by  paying  a  lower  duty 
than  those  of  Ceylon.  British  interests  again  would  be 
deprived  of  all  means  of  defence. 

Article  2  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  attributes  to  Soviet 
trade  representatives  diplomatic  immunity  and  exterri¬ 
toriality  to  their  offices.  In  practice  this  ludicrous  clause 
is  of  no  importance.  Only  here,  again,  we  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  illustration  of  the  subservience  of  some  of  our 
politicians  to  the  whim  of  Moscow.  An  example  will 
suffice  to  show  the  comic  side  of  the  situation  created  in 
this  manner.  In  France  tobacco  and  matches  are  a  State 
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monopoly.  In  view  of  the  precedent  of  the  treaty  with  the  [ 

Soviet  Government,  France  could  logically  claim  that  the  | 

representative  of  her  tobacco  and  matches  monopoly  f 
should  be  considered  a  member  of  the  French  Embassy  F 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Some  day  the  province  of 
Quebec  in  Canada  may  claim  exterritoriality  for  the  office 
of  the  representative  of  its  alcoholic  drinks  monopoly. 

An  article  which  is  very  dangerous — much  more  so  than 
the  comic  Article  2 — is  Article  8  of  the  Commercial  | 
Treaty.  It  says  : —  ^ 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  guarantees  national  [italics  are  mine]  ^ 
treatment  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  party  and  to  juridical  p 
persons  established  in  the  territories  of  that  other  party  in  all  that 
concerns  the  possession,  inviolability,  and  right  to  dispose  of  property,  j  | 
whether  imported  into  the  territories  of  the  former  party  or  acquired  in  ■  j 

those  territories  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty  j  j 

and  with  the  laws  and  regulations  there  in  force.  I 

It  can  be  said  with  justice  that  this  article  does  every-  j 

thing  but  guarantee  the  rights  of  British  subjects  in  j 

Russia.  By  accepting  the  expression  “  each  of  the  con-  j 

tracting  parties  guarantees  national  treatment  to  the  j 

subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other  party,”  Mr.  MacDonald  | 
solemnly  and  definitely  accepts  that  British  people  in  1 
Russia  shall  receive  national  treatment;  that  is,  the  same 
treatment  as  that  meted  out  by  the  Bolsheviks  to  all 
Russians.  In  view  of  this  definite  concession  all  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  about  the  possession  and  inviolability  of 
property  are  only  eyewash  destined  to  mislead  the  good 
British  public. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  national  treatment  1 

would  mean  to  a  British  merchant  doing  business  in  L 

Russia.  Let  us  imagine  that  this  merchant  had  come  to  | 

Moscow  to  carry  out  a  contract  with  the  Soviet  Govern-  ‘ , 

ment  for  running  a  factory,  which  had  been  closed  since  I ; 

the  Revolution.  The  man  came  to  Moscow  with  a  certain  I 

capital  in  good  pounds  sterling,  which  he  would  have  | 
deposited  with  the  Soviet  State  Bank.  Thanks  to  his  J 

enterprise  and  business  acumen,  not  to  speak  of  the  fresh  || 

capital  he  had  brought,  his  business  had  prospered  and  | 

his  account  at  the  State  Bank  would  have  steadily  grown.  1 ) 

But  then  suddenly  the  merchant  dies  in  Moscow.  His  j  j 

heirs  come  from  London  to  liquidate  his  business  and 
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obtain  possession  of  the  money  he  has  left.  They  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  Soviet  Civil  Code,  which  says  (Article 
416) 

It  is  not  permissible  to  inherit — by  law  or  by  will — property  of  a  total 
value  of  more  than  ten  thousand  gold  roubles. 

This  means  that  if  there  is  more  than  .£1,000  deposited 
in  the  late  merchant’s  name  at  the  State  Bank  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Commissariat 
of  Finance  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  between 
the  State  and  the  lawful  heirs. 

In  addition,  only  those  heirs  are  considered  to  be 
lawful,  even  by  will,  who  are  direct  descendants  of  the 
testator.  A  will  to  be  valid  must  be  made  in  Russia  and 
registered  with  a  public  notary.  No  publication  in  the 
Press  for  finding  the  heirs  is  necessary.  If  in  the  first  six 
months  after  death  no  heirs  appear  to  claim  the  property 
it  belongs  to  the  State.  The  only  loophole  in  these  im¬ 
possible  conditions  is  that  the  law  allows  a  greater 
latitude  in  the  case  of  contracts  made  with  the  State. 
But  if  the  merchant  had  no  such  contract  and  had 
simply  carried  on  a  bona  fide  trading  concern  there  would 
be  no  remedy.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  British 
delegation  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Soviet  Civil  Code.  For  if  they  had 
done  so,  and  have  nevertheless  accepted  the  terms  of 
Article  8,  they  are  guilty  of  criminal  neglect  of  British 
interests  in  a  most  vital  question.  And  this  is  only  one 
of  numerous  examples  of  the  impossible  situation  in 
which  British  subjects  have  been  placed  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  national  treatment  for  them  by  Messrs. 
MacDonald  and  Ponsonby. 

As  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  go 
into  further  details  on  the  subject  of  the  Commercial  and 
Navigation  Treaty,  I  will  now  discuss  the  General  Treaty. 
But  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  have  given  sufficient  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  inadequate  protection  obtained  for  essential 
British  interests  by  a  document  which  would  be  comic  if 
it  were  not  so  dangerous. 

I  have  tried  to  discover  in  the  Commercial  Treaty  a 
single  concession  obtained  in  favour  of  British  subjects 
which  has  not  been  neutralised  immediately  by  a  counter- 
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concession  on  our  part.  I  have  discovered  one  point  which  [ 
may  be  so  described.  In  Article  5,  in  the  end  of  the  | 

second  paragraph,  it  is  stipulated  : —  i 

I 

Ihey  shall  be  at  complete  liberty  to  leave  the  territories  to  which  they  ] 
have  been  admitted  whensoever  they  please. 

Now  this  really  is  a  serious  advantage  gained.  To  be 
able  to  leave  the  country  of  the  Che-Ka  with  its  unlimited  ; 
possibilities  whensoever  one  pleases  is  a  tremendous  con¬ 
cession  indeed,  and  places  British  subjects  high  above  ^ 
those  poor  Russian  slaves  who  cannot  do  so !  1 

The  General  Treaty  is  one  of  those  documents  which 
remind  me  of  the  sixpenny  emporiums  one  sees  in  our  | 
great  cities.  There  is  a  variety  of  goods  attractively  ■ 
displayed  and  all  of  bad  quality.  What  is  there  not  j 

in  the  General  Treaty?  A  chapter  dealing  with  old  i 
treaties  and  agreements.  Another  regulating  the  fisheries  | 

question  at  some  length.  Then  the  notorious  Chapter  III  , 

on  claims  and  loans,  and  the  production  is  rounded  off  by 
a  “  miscellaneous  ”  chapter,  where  there  is  a  modest  i 

Article  16  solemnly  affirming  the  desire  and  intention  of  \ 
the  contracting  parties  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  and 
promising  therefore  to  refrain  from  all  subversive  propa¬ 
ganda,  direct  and  indirect. 

Chapter  III  is  full  of  negatives,  direct  or  qualified. 

The  principal  claims  are  reserved  for  discussion  at  a  later 
date.  These  are  : — 

(a)  War  loans  advanced  by  the  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty 
to  the  former  Russian  Imperial  or  Provisional  Governments;  (b)  gold  | 
belonging  to  the  former  Russian  Imperial  or  Provisional  Governments  and  i 
handed  over  to  the  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  by  either  of 
those  Governments ;  (c)  Russian  gold  handed  over  to  Germany  under  the 
Supplementary  Agreement  to  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk ;  (d)  sums  owed 
by  the  former  Russian  Imperial  or  Provisional  Governments  to  British 
Government  Departments,  or  vice  versa;  (e)  the  claims  advanced  by  the 
(iovernment  of  the  Union  on  the  ground  of  intervention  between  the  7tli 
November,  1917,  and  the  i6th  March,  1921. 

At  some  future  date  not  stated  a  second  treaty  will  be 
entered  into  which  will  contain  ; — 

(i)  The  conditions  of  the  settlement  of  claims  of  holders  of  Russian 
loans  or  of  municipal  debentures ;  (2)  the  amount  and  method  of  pay-  [ 

ment  of  compensation  for  claims  by  British  nationals  in  respect  of  loss  | 

or  injury  due  to  events  which  took  place  between  ist  August,  1914,  and  i 
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the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  other  than  :  claims  arising 
out  of  normal  trading  relations  between  the  Government  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Federative  Soviet  Republic  or  Governments  allied  to  or  federated 
with  it  and  British  nationals,  or  claims  covered  by  special  articles  of  the 
treaty ;  (3)  an  agreed  settlement  of  property  claims  other  than  those 
directly  settled  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

When  all  this  complicated  procedure  is  terminated, 
then,  and  then  only — 

His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government  will  recommend  Parliament  to 
enable  them  to  guarantee  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  a  loan  to  be 
issued  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The 
amount,  terms,  and  conditions  of  the  said  loan  and  the  purposes  to  which 
it  shall  be  applied  shall  be  defined  in  the  treaty  mentioned  above,  which 
will  not  come  into  force  until  the  necessary  Parliamentary  authority  for 
the  guarantee  of  the  said  loan  has  been  given. 

If  Mr.  MacDonald’s  Government  was  a  stable  one, 
unapproachable  to  influences  foreign  to  traditional  Parlia¬ 
mentary  channels  and  taking  their  source  in  Moscow,  one 
could  have  been  tempted  to  say  that  a  loan  given  under 
such  stringent  conditions  would  not  be  dangerous.  But 
this  would  be  quite  wrong,  because  the  principle  itself 
of  any  British  Government  guaranteeing  a  loan  for 
another  State,  and  that  State  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
its  revolutionary,  anti-social,  and  uncivilised  conditions,  is 
all  wrong  and  quite  contrary  to  the  sound  tradition  of 
British  finance. 

Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
opposed  this  guarantee  violently  when  the  question  was 
discussed  in  the  Cabinet.  Though  bound  by  his  Socialist 
and  party  allegiance,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  guardian  of 
the  British  Budget,  to  protest  against  a  measure  which 
cannot  but  impair  our  credit.  It  is  to  be  hoped 

that  Parliament  will  not  sanction  Mr.  MacDonald’s 
Soviet  treaties.  At  heart  Mr.  MacDonald  may  be  glad 
of  this,  for  he  must  know  all  their  great  drawbacks. 
But  I  have  said  before  that  Mr.  MacDonald  is 

prisoner  of  his  past.  Out  of  this  past  came  the  “  wild  ” 
men  whose  bidding  he  must  do  because  otherwise  they 

will  break  him  on  the  wheel  of  party  politics.  Can 

they  carry  out  the  menace?  Evidently  Mr.  MacDonald 
is  afraid  that  they  can  do  it. 
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A  Dialogue  between 

BERNARD  SHAW  and  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON 

The  dining-room  at  lo,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  Time: 
the  present.  Discovered  seated  at  the  dinner  table,  in 
animated  discussion,  Bernard  Shaw  and  his  biographer, 
Archibald  Henderson. 

Henderson  :  I  never  enter  this  room,  my  dear  Shaw, 
that  I  do  not  people  it  in  fancy  with  the  many  fascinating 
personalities  I  have  encountered  at  your  table :  Mark 
Twain,  Rodin,  Yvette  Guilbert,  Max  Beerbohm,  Wells, 
Archer,  Lady  Scott,  Belloc,  Granville-Barker,  Lillah 
McCarthy,  Massingham — but  why  extend  this  roll-call  of 
all  the  contemporary  notables !  Do  you  remember  the 
vigorous  argument  I  had  with  Wells  over  his  “howler” 
in  The  Outline  of  History  ;  that  Washington  was  a 
notoriously  indolent  man  ?  Although  I  pointed  out  to  him 
Washington’s  extraordinary  versatility,  energy  and  vigour 
— as  scout,  ambassador,  traveller,  soldier,  military  com¬ 
mander,  ruler,  farmer,  letter  writer,  financier,  promoter, 
etc.,  etc. — Wells  tenaciously  stood  to  his  guns,  declaring 
he  meant  that,  politically,  Washington  was  entirely  static; 
and  that  even  if  he  was  energetic,  it  was  wasted  energy — 
for  he  got  up  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning  and  rode 
over  his  estate,  whereas  he  could  have  been  much  more 
efficient  by  remaining  in  bed  until  eight  o’clock  and  having 
his  overseer  get  up  early  and  ride  around  the  farm  !  At 
this  non  sequitur  we  all  roared.  And  Wells  finally 
admitted  sheepishly  that  the  “  howler  ”  was  to  be  omitted 
from  the  next  edition  of  The  Outline  of  History.  Nothing 
amuses  Americans  more,  for  example,  than  for  Arnold 
Bennett  to  say  that  New  York’s  electric  energy  is  an 
illusion,  or  for  Wells  to  call  our  Roosevelt  of  the 
eighteenth  century  notoriously  indolent.  Have  you  found 
Americans  notoriously  indolent  ? 

Shaw  {smiling  sceptically) :  The  human  race  is 
notoriously  indolent.  It  is  also  notoriously  industrious. 
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If  Wells  says  that  Washington  was  lazy  he  is  probably 
right,  as  he  does  not  invent  his  facts.  But  perhaps  all  he 
means  is  that  George  did  not  run  round  like  a  mouse  in 
oxygen  as  the  modern  American  does. 

Henderson  :  But,  my  dear  Shaw,  compare,  for  a  single 
example,  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  business  man  in  New 
York  and  London.  The  American  is  at  his  office  at  8.30 
or  9  o’clock  and  remains  until  5  or  6;  and  works  straight 
up  till  12  or  I  o’clock  on  Saturday.  The  Briton  knocks 
off  work  Friday  at  noon,  goes  to  the  country  for  the  week¬ 
end,  and  does  not  return  to  his  office  until,  say,  1 1  o’clock 
on  the  following  Tuesday.  In  matters  of  business,  large 
or  small,  the  American  prides  himself  on  quick  decisions 
and  speedy  results.  In  England  it  takes  a  man  at  least  a 
week  to  come  to  a  decision  on  any  subject.  Which 
method,  in  your  opinion,  is  calculated  to  produce  the  best 
results  :  the  slow,  deliberate  procedure  of  the  British,  or 
the  speed  and  “  hustle  ”  of  the  American  ? 

Shaw  {(quizzically  disdainful) :  The  slow,  deliberate 
Britisher  is  as  imaginary  as  the  hustling  American.  In  my 
youth  it  was  the  Yankee  who  was  slow  and  deliberate  and 
dry  and  always  successful.  Mark  Twain,  you  may 
remember,  kept  up  something  of  that  tradition  in  his 
manner.  Now  the  stage  American  hustles;  and  the  stage 
Englishman  is  above  business,  though  his  solicitor  is  occa¬ 
sionally  tolerated  as  a  mild  humorist.  The  real  English¬ 
man  in  business  comes  to  grief — when  he  does  come  to 
grief — by  taking  from  Friday  to  Tuesday  off,  and  being 
more  interested  in  golf  than  in  his  business.  The  real 
American  comes  to  grief  because  he  thinks  he  is  hustling 
along  fine  when  he  is  only  sending  unnecessary  telegrams 
and  taking  unnecessary  journeys  all  day  long.  Americans 
have  the  most  elaborate  filing  systems  in  the  world;  but 
no  American  can  ever  find  a  letter.  And  every  American 
believes  that  the  postage  to  every  spot  on  the  globe  is  tw'O 
cents,  thereby  levying  an  enormous  tax  on  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  double  charges  for  deficient  stamps. 

Henderson  :  We  must  broadcast  this  conversation  in 
the  United  States  by  radio,  in  order  to  give  my  fellow- 
countrymen  a  “new  angle”  (as  we  unscientifically  say) 
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on  the  much-vaunted  “American  hustle.”  If  we  accept 
your  unspoken  definition  of  “  hustle  ”  as  superfluous  and 
fruitless  expenditure  of  energy  (a  definition  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  accept),  may  I  ask  this  further  question  :  Does 
hustling  “  get  you  anywhere  ”  ? 

Shaw  {grimly) :  In  half-developed  countries  it  may.  In 
England  it  is  useless  :  the  plots  are  all  pre-empted  and  the 
berths  all  occupied.  You  have  to  wait  until  someone  dies. 
It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  newly  arrived  young  American 
looking  with  contemptuous  amazement  at  the  hopeless 
Englishmen  who  will  not  hustle,  quite  sure  that  he  will 
bowl  them  all  out  in  a  week.  He  soon  finds  his  mistake, 
poor  lad !  The  German  used  to  beat  him  hollow  at  that 
game  in  London,  because  the  German  was  much  better 
taught  and  disciplined,  and  was  out,  not  to  make  money, 
but  to  learn  how  to  make  money  no  matter  how  hard  the 
work  and  how  small  the  pay. 

Henderson  :  I  daresay  there  is  much  truth  in  what  you 
say.  In  a  wonderfully  rich  and  prosperous  country  like 
the  United  States,  teeming  with  natural  resources  and 
business  opportunities  of  all  sorts,  hustling  still  brings 
rich  rewards.  All  Europeans  tell  me  that  Americans  are 
spoiled  by  having  too  much  money  to  spend — and  spend¬ 
ing  it !  Americans  are  constantly  establishing  in 
European  markets  fictitious  standards  of  value — especially 
in  books,  pictures,  manuscripts,  art-objects,  and  the  like — 
through  a  surplus  of  spending  capital.  It  still  pays  to 
hustle  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  which  has  not 
yet  been  fully  exploited.  I  suppose  you  would  admit  that 
Americans  are  hustlers.^ 

Shaw  (surrendering — but  at  discretion)'.  Yes;  that  is 
why  they  never  find  time  to  do  anything. 

Henderson  :  It  is  a  perennial  source  of  amusement  to 
an  American  to  observe  the  conservatism  of  Great  Britain 
fighting  sternly  the  losing  battle  against  the  modern 
improvements,  inventions,  and  innovations  of  American 
genius.  Central  heating  systems,  adequate  bathing 
facilities,  modern  lighting,  etc.,  etc. — what  a  mighty 
struggle  for  victory  these  inevitable  reforms  still  have  to 
wage  against  British  dread  of  innovation  !  At  the  White- 
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friars  Club  not  long  ago,  when  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield 
spoke  on  “The  Future  of  London,”  and  whole-heartedly 
condemned  the  American  sky-scraper,  I  was  the  only  per¬ 
son  present  to  speak  a  word  in  aesthetic  defence  of  the 
majestic  sky-line  of  New  York  harbour  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  (not  of  the  Yellowstone,  but — )  of  Wall  Street. 
By  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  sky-scrapers — which  the 
French  attractively  call  frotteurs  dti  cieU 

Shaw  {laughing  heartily^ :  A  Moorish  Marabout  once 
turned  me  down  as  an  outrageous  liar  because  I  tried  to 
describe  one  to  him  when  he  questioned  the  possibility  of 
such  aggregations  of  populations  as  produce  them.  The 
obvious  objections  to  them  are  that  the  space  occupied  by 
the  lifts,  which  are  virtually  up-ended  streets,  must  involve 
enormous  rents  to  make  them  pay,  and  that  a  threat  of 
earthquake  or  anything  else  that  would  cause  all  their 
occupants  to  rush  into  the  street  simultaneously  might  pile 
an  ordinary  roadway  with  dead  bodies  six  deep.  And  what 
about  the  sunless  canyons  they  produce  ?  Evidently  they 
should  not  be  arranged  in  horizontal  streets.  They  should 
be  isolated. 

Henderson  :  The  question  of  foundation  is,  of  course, 
a  very  important  consideration.  It  is  safe  to  build  sky¬ 
scrapers  in  New  York  City  on  a  rock  foundation  with 
little  or  no  danger  of  subsidence;  but  it  is  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  to  build  sky-scrapers  on  the  marshy  foundations  of 
London.  Aside  from  this,  do  you  think  sky-scrapers 
would  suit  London  ? 

Shaw  :  Just  as  well  or  ill  as  they  would  suit  any  other 
city  equally  free  from  earthquakes.  But  we  set  a  limit 
to  the  height  of  buildings  relatively  to  the  width  of  the 
street,  and  this  operates  as  an  isolation  law  that  the 
builders  could  not  afford  to  comply  with. 

Henderson  :  I  wonder  sometimes  that  you  do  not  visit 
the  United  States.  Sooner  or  later  all  distinguished 
foreigners  visit  our  country,  and  either  lecture  us  on  our 
shortcomings,  give  out  silly  interviews  before  they  have 
landed,  or  write  even  sillier  books  after  they  go  back  home. 
You  ought  not  to  miss  what  Mencken  calls  “the  greatest 
show  on  earth.”  Of  course,  you’ve  often  been  invited  ? 
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Shaw  :  About  twice  a  week  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  invitation  is  always  accompanied  by  an  announcement 
in  the  American  Press  that  I  am  coming ;  and  the  next  mail 
brings  me  a  few  million  requests  for  lectures  and  offers  of 
hospitality. 

Henderson:  Yes,  I  have  conveyed  to  you  my.self  from 
lecture  bureaux  pressing  invitations  to  lecture  for  positively 
colossal  compensation.  Once  you  said  you  were  afraid  to 
land  in  New  York,  dreading  arrest  and  incarceration  for 
doubting  the  Biblical  story  of  Elisha  and  the  bears. 
Another  time  you  said  you  couldn’t  bear  to  see  the  Statue 
of  Liberty :  your  sense  of  irony  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
strain.  Still  another  time — since  the  World  War — you  told 
me  that,  having  delivered,  over  a  period  of  upwards  of 
forty  years,  something  like  two  thousand  public  speeches 
for  which  you  had  never  accepted  a  single  penny  of  com¬ 
pensation,  you  would  not  at  sixty-five  care  to  break  the 
habit  of  a  lifetime,  unless  the  British  Government  literally 
taxed  you  out  of  existence.  By  the  way,  why  don't  you 
visit  the  United  States? 

Shaw  (in  comic  despair)  :  Is  not  Europe  enough  for  one 
man  ? 

Henderson  :  Now  that  the  Theatre  Guild  i.s  producing 
your  latest  plays  with  so  much  success,  perhaps  they  want 
you  to  come  over  and  produce  your  plays  ? 

Shaw  (giving  America  up)\  No.  Americans  believe 
that  nobody  can  produce  plays  but  themselves. 

Henderson  :  It  might  be  worth  your  while  to  visit  New 
York,  not  merely  the  financial,  but  to-day  the  theatrical  and 
musical  centre  of  the  world. 

Shaw  :  As  H eartbreak  House,  Back  to  M ethuselah,  and 
Saint  Joan  were  first  performed  in  New  York,  the 
supremacy  of  the  New  York  theatre  can  hardly  be 
challenged. 

Henderson  :  The  United  States  enjoys  another 
theatrical  eminence  at  the  present  time.  While  the 
American  stage  has  as  many  and  as  able  actors  as  the 
British  stage  it  completely  overtops  the  British  stage  in 
the  number  of  able  actresses.  I  wonder  if  this  is  accidental ! 

Shaw  ( questioningly )  \  Is  it  a  fact?  I  have  no  first- 
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hand  knowledge  of  it.  It  has  been  the  rule  everywhere 
that  actresses  are  better  than  actors,  because  the  careers 
which  offer  the  greatest  opportunities  to  histrionic  talent, 
such  as  the  Church,  the  Bar,  the  political  platform,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  Army  and  diplomacy,  have  been 
closed  to  women.  The  women  who,  if  they  had  been  men, 
would  have  been  cardinals,  king’s  counsellors,  demagogues, 
ambassadors  or  condottiere,  go  on  the  stage,  where  they 
are  more  highly  paid  than  men  and  enjoy  an  undisputed 
equality  of  opportunity  and  esteem  with  them.  Except 
in  cases  of  the  Garrick  type,  where  the  natural  specialisa¬ 
tion  of  the  actor  is  overwhelming,  the  male  actor  is  the 
refuse  of  the  professions,  whereas  the  leading  lady  is  the 
pick  of  them.  I  should  therefore  infer  from  your  state¬ 
ment  that  the  professions  are  more  overcrowded  in 
England  than  in  America,  and  less  accessible  or  agree¬ 
able  to  women  in  America  than  in  England. 

Henderson  :  I  note  with  interest  that  in  recent  years 
Englishmen — I  think  of  Henderson,  Lord  Charnwood, 
and  Drinkwater — have  been  writing  biographies  and  plays 
dealing  with  conspicuous  American  figures  :  Lee,  “  Stone¬ 
wall  ”  Jackson,  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt.  How  do  you 
account  for  this  ? 

Shaw  :  I  suppose  we  are  running  short  of  heroes  on  this 
side. 

Henderson  :  What  were  your  chief  impressions  of 
Drinkwater’s  play  on  Lee  ?  I  missed  the  production,  but 
read  the  printed  play.  Drinkwater’s  Lee  was  a  one-sided 
and  limited  character,  very  unlike  the  lofty  figure  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans,  irrespective  of 
section. 

Shaw  :  The  performance  held  me  from  beginning  to 
end,  as  Drinkwater’s  plays  always  do.  I  could  not  ask 
for  a  better  play  :  if  the  facts  of  history  are  to  be  accepted 
in  it.  But  plays  about  fairly  beaten  generals  are  never 
completely  satisfactory.  They  can  only  emphasise  the 
weakness  that  produced  the  defeat.  Even  Masefield  could 
not  make  Pompey  exhilarating. 

Henderson  :  Drinkwater  makes  Lee  merely  a  Vir¬ 
ginian,  who  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  South  out  of  blind 
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loyalty  to  his  native  State.  A  foreigner  seeing  the  play 
might  well  imagine  that  the  war  between  the  States  was  a 
conflict  between  Virginia  and  the  North.  Lee  didn’t 
believe  in  slavery  and  didn’t  wish  the  Southern  States  to 
secede  from  the  Union;  but  he  firmly  believed  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right  of  secession,  which  he  had  been  taught  at 
West  Point  in  Rawle  on  the  Constitution.  He  was  not  a 
tragic  hero  in  the  Drinkwater  sense,  foreseeing  from  the 
beginning  the  South’s  failure ;  he  was  a  great  soldier  who 
fought  to  win.  His  victories — and  against  heavy  odds — 
were  spectacular;  and  he  was  “fairly  beaten  ”  in  the  end, 
only  by  overwhelming  numbers.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  know  if  to  you,  an  unprejudiced  foreign  observer, 
Drinkwater’s  Lee  was  the  Lee  of  history  ? 

Shaw:  I  have  not  made  a  study  of  Lee;  and  Drink- 
water  has.  I  have  an  impression  of  Lee;  but  I  don’t  know 
where  I  got  it :  probably  from  some  portrait.  My  notion  is 
that  Lee  was  a  soldier,  with  a  soldier’s  limitations,  and  a 
soldier’s  contempt  for  democratic  fancies  about  individual 
freedom.  Soldiering  is  the  completest  slavery  possible  in 
civilised  society;  and  as  Lee  knew  this  professionally,  he 
could  hardly  have  felt  very  strongly  about  the  slavery  of 
Sambo.  If  he  had  been  a  political  genius  he  would  have 
hoofed  Jefferson  Davis  out  and  made  himself  military 
dictator  of  the  Confederacy.  Drinkwater’s  play  was  broken 
by  the  historical  impossibility  of  making  this  the  climax  of 
it :  the  collapse  of  Lee  in  the  scene  with  Davis  was 
dramatically  unforgivable. 

Henderson  :  The  extraordinary  material  progress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  past  sixty  years,  since  the  war  between 
the  States,  raises  the  inevitable  query  as  to  the  artistic  and 
aesthetic  developments.  What  unmistakable  contributions 
to  world  art — fiction,  poetry,  drama,  belles  lettres,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture — has  my  country  made,  in  your 
opinion  ? 

Shaw  :  I  haven’t  been  there.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  only  Poe,  Whitman  and  Mark  Twain,  with 
Emerson  and  James  running  the  intellectual  and  philo¬ 
sophic  side  of  the  business,  and  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne 
and  Fenimore  Cooper  as  very  good  colonials.  From  the 
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rest  Europe  got  only  its  own  exports,  adulterated  and  stale 
and  forty  years  out  of  date.  But  my  impression  is  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  germination  in  progress.  The 
colonial  and  provincial  stages  are  passing;  and  the  metro¬ 
politan  stage  is  coming  with  a  crash.  Artistic  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum;  and  an  artistic  vacuum  as  big  as  North 
America  must  fill  itself  or  wreck  the  world.  Already  the 
situation  has  changed  so  far  that  the  Poe-Whitman- 
Clemens  formula  I  have  just  given  is  obviously  and 
ridiculously  out  of  date.  Unfortunately,  so  am  I ;  therefore, 
do  not  ask  me  for  great  contemporary  American  names. 
Rather  you  must  tell  me  of  them. 

Henderson  :  No !  I  am  just  making  an  experiment, 
in  the  effort  to  discover  the  impression  upon  a  foreign 
observer  of  contemporary  American  literature.  Would 
you  care  to  compare  the  best  contemporary  American 
and  p^nglish  fiction — for  example,  Hergesheimer  with 
Galsworthy? 

Shaw  {impatiently) :  I  tell  you  I  don’t  read  either ;  and 
it  I  did  why  should  I  provoke  ill-feeling  by  comparing 
them  ? 

Henderson  :  Since  you  don’t  read  American  books.  I’m 
afraid  my  experiment  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  Anyway, 
here  goes!  Surely  you  know  Edith  Wharton? 

Shaw  :  I  seem  to  have  heard  the  name,  but  cannot 
connect  anything  with  it. 

Henderson:  Willa  Gather? 

Shaw  :  Never  heard  of  her — or  him. 

Henderson:  James  Branch  Cabell? 

Shaw  :  Not  Cable — no,  of  course  not.  Is  he  a 
Senator — no;  that  is  Cabot,  isn’t  it?  I  am  afraid  I  am 
out  of  it. 

Henderson  :  Sinclair  Lewis? 

Shaw  :  Nice  chap.  I  met  him  with  Mary  Austin  after 
Main  Street',  and  he  gave  me  Babbitt. 

Henderson:  Zona  Gale? 

Shaw  :  Sorry ;  no. 

Henderson:  Sherwood  Anderson? 

Shaw  :  My  mind  is  a  perfect  blank. 

Henderson:  Theodore  Dreiser? 
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Shaw:  Frank  Harris  used  to  talk  of  him;  but  I  never 
read  him. 

Henderson:  Upton  Sinclair? 

Shaw  :  Yes,  I  know  Upton.  More  power  to  his  elbow  ! 
An  American  Defoe. 

Henderson:  Stuart  P.  Sherman? 

Shaw  :  I  thought  he  was  dead.  A  general,  isn’t  he  ? 

Henderson:  Elizabeth  Robins? 

Shaw  :  Ah,  I  loved  Elizabeth  in  the  old  days  when  we 
were  fighting  the  battle  of  Ibsen.  She  was  most  indignant ; 
so  I  had  to  be  content  with  reading  her  books. 

Henderson:  O.  Henry? 

Shaw  :  I  swallowed  six  volumes  of  his  stories  at  a  gulp. 
I  have  no  criticism  to  make  :  they  are  hors  concours. 

Henderson:  H.  L.  Mencken? 

Shaw  :  An  amusing  dog,  and  a  valuable  critic,  because 
he  thinks  it  more  important  to  write  as  he  feels  than  to  be 
liked  as  a  good-hearted,  gentlemanly  creature. 

Henderson:  Eugene  O’Neill? 

Shaw  :  I  have  seen  a  couple  of  his  plays  and  read  some 
others.  They  depend  to  some  extent  on  false  acting;  for 
example,  when  Jean  Cadell  played  Diff'retit  in  London, 
and  played  it  so  well  that  she  made  the  woman  absolutely 
real,  the  result  was  too  painful  to  be  bearable.  However, 
that  is  true  of  some  very  famous  plays.  Mr.  O’Neill’s 
dramatic  gift  and  sense  of  the  stage  are  unquestionable; 
but  as  far  as  I  know  his  work  he  is  still  only  a  Fantee 
Shakspear,  peopling  his  isle  with  Calibans.  I  wonder 
what  sort  of  a  job  he  would  make  of  a  civilised  comedy 
like  Moliere’s  Misanthrope'^ 

Henderson  :  My  little  catalogue — which  might  fairly 
have  been  doubled  or  trebled — ends  here  with  a  bang. 
Perhaps  I  would  have  stood  a  better  chance  with  Zane 
Gray,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Gene 
Stratton  Porter,  Rex  Beach,  and  James  Oliver  Curwood. 
I  am  told  that  Hergesheimer  has  “  gone  off  ”  distinctly  in 
British  favour  since  the  success  of  The  Three  Black 
Penny s\  that  O.  Henry  sells  like  the  Bible  and  Shake¬ 
speare;  that  O’Neill  is  admired  and  read,  but  not  actually 
a  stage  success  in  England;  that  Mencken  is  read 
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enthusiastically  by  the  limited  circle  of  the  illuminaii  and 
the  intelligentzia ;  that  Cabell  is  known  only  by  his  [urgen, 
which  was  regarded  in  England  as  a  mildly  amusing  bit 
of  Rabelaisian  humour;  and  that  Sinclair  Lewis  is 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  writer,  his  Main  Street  dull,  his 
Babbitt  a  masterly  satire  of  the  American  business  man. 
The  “  invasion  ”  of  England  by  American  fiction  and 
criticism  is  so  far  only  a  qualified  success,  although  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  certainly  gone  in.  Con¬ 
temporary  American  literature  of  the  best  type  has  a 
doughty  and  convinced  champion  in  Hugh  Walpole,  who 
has  repeatedly  called  attention  in  British  publications  to 
the  best  contemporary  American  literature.  To  sum  up 
the  catechism  ;  do  you  ever  read  any  American  books  ? 

Shaw  :  I  never  read  any  books — at  least  hardly  any;  but 
I  have  no  prejudice  against  American  books. 

Henderson  :  Of  course  not.  And  when  you  do  read 
them,  do  you  find  them  worth  reading? 

Shaw  (positively) :  Very  few  books  of  any  nationality 
are  worth  reading.  People  read  to  kill  time ;  consequently, 
it  is  no  more  objection  to  a  book  that  it  is  not  worth  reading 
than  it  is  to  a  pack  of  cards  that  it  does  not  pile  up 
treasures  in  heaven. 

Henderson  :  I  suspect  that  the  influence  of  Freud  and 
the  Libido  school  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  trouble. 
Do  you  not  think  this  school  of  thought  is  exercising  a 
pernicious  influence  upon  contemporary  fiction  ? 

Shaw  :  It  is  exercising  a  very  tiresome  one,  because 
most  of  the  stuff  you  mean  is  pseudo-scientific  gammon. 
Even  so,  I  doubt  if  it  does  as  much  harm  as  romantic 
gammon. 

Henderson  :  That  is,  as  I  recall,  just  what  Rebecca 
West  said  in  a  public  speech  not  long  ago.  If  both 
realistic  and  romantic  fiction  are  perverting  and  demoralis¬ 
ing  the  youth  of  to-day,  are  not  greater  watchfulness  of 
parents  and  more  rigid  control  of  publishers  and  legal 
authorities  clearly  desired  ?  A  reaction  against  the  porno¬ 
graphic  novel  seems  already  to  be  setting  in.  Caradoc 
Evans’s  My  People  and  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  The  Rainbow 
were  suppressed  after  publication  in  England,  for 
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example;  Victor  Margueritte  was  penalised — having  his 
Legion  of  Honour  membership  withdrawn,  was  it  not? — 
for  the  publication  of  the  book,  La  Gargonne,  which  has 
now  sold  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  half-million  in 
France;  and  in  very  recent  years  a  considerable  number 
of  novels  have  been  banned  in  the  United  States.  Is  not 
a  reaction  setting  in  ? 

Shaw  :  Why  dignify  it  with  a  name  so  pompous  as 
reaction?  What  has  happened  is  that  there  has  been  a 
great  extension  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press  to  deal  with  the 
sexual  side  of  human  life,  followed  by  a  rush  to  take 
advantage  of  it  on  the  part  of  writers  who,  like  a  certain 
character  in  one  of  my  plays,  have  only  one  subject.  But 
their  readers  are  finding  out  that  crude  sex,  instead  of 
being  the  most  enthralling  literary  subject  in  the  world, 
as  they  fancied  when  it  was  barred,  is  the  dullest.  The 
pleasures  connected  with  it  are  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed, 
not  to  be  read  about.  What  fun  is  there  in  staring  at  a 
young  American  film  actor  pretending  to  kiss  Miss  Mary 
Pickford  at  the  happy  ending  of  a  movie  play?  It  would 
no  doubt  be  delightful  to  kiss  Miss  Pickford;  and  it  is 
always  pleasant  to  look  at  her  when  nobody  is  spoiling 
the  view  with  his  nose.  But  to  watch  another  person  kiss¬ 
ing  her  is  as  indelicate  as  it  is  tantalising.  And  how  much 
more  stupid  it  is  not  even  to  see  such  things  on  the  screen, 
but  only  to  read  about  them  in  books,  and  know  the  kisses 
only  by  description  !  The  pornographic  novel  appeals 
to  a  want  which  literature  cannot  supply.  It  offers  a 
hungry  man  a  description  of  a  dinner.  Even  if  the 
descriptions  were  lifelike,  they  could  not  satisfy  his 
hunger.  But  almost  all  the  descriptions  seem  written  by 
people  who  are  pitifully  ignorant  of  what  they  are  writing 
about,  and  they  can  appeal  only  to  readers  equally  inex¬ 
perienced.  Compare  these  novels  with  Ivanhoe  or  Pick¬ 
wick.  It  is  like  comparing  mince  pies  with  apple  tarts.  In 
short,  the  pornographic  novel  is  getting  found  out  for  the 
dull  thing  it  is;  and  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

Henderson  ;  The  moral  slump  in  fiction  is  probably 
an  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  Great  War.  The  long 
starvation  of  the  sexual  appetite  in  millions  of  men 
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sequestered  in  the  trenches,  the  physical  rebound  after 
the  mental  tension — all  this  was  bound  to  show  itself  in 
fiction. 

Shaw  :  The  war  has  a  great  deal  of  demoralisation  to 
answer  for;  but  the  moral  shock  of  it  has  left  us  disposed 
to  take  art  much  more  seriously,  and  humbug  less  patiently, 
than  before.  For  instance,  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  a 
conscientious  writer;  but  it  is  only  since  the  war,  which 
sent  up  my  stocks  with  a  bound,  that  there  has  been  any 
general  recognition  of  this. 

Henderson  :  Not  long  ago  I  was  somewhat  startled  to 
find  one  branch  of  human  knowledge  entirely  closed  to 
future  research.  A  very  distinguished  novelist,  a  woman, 
informed  me  that  nothing  new  could  be  said  about  sex. 
Yet  I  suspect  the  progressive  degeneration  of  the  human 
species  is  now  constantly  exhibiting  extraordinary  speci¬ 
mens  and  examples  of  sex  manifestations.  Strange  mix¬ 
tures  of  the  normal  and  abnormal,  of  the  elevated  and  the 
depraved,  of  the  noble  and  the  perverted.  These  strange 
new  phenomena  must  be  recognised  as  existent,  and  their 
danger  squarely  faced  by  physiologists;  and  they  will  be 
painted  by  novelists  whose  aim  it  is,  they  will  claim,  to 
paint,  conscientiously,  true  pictures  of  human  life  and 
society.  Do  you  feel  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  about 
sex  in  fiction  ? 

Shaw  :  Utter  nonsense.  We  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  subject.  The  old  silence  prevented  us  from 
realising  our  own  experiences;  for  it  takes  a  tremendous 
lot  of  talking  and  writing  to  bring  experience  into  clear 
intellectual  consciousness.  It  also  prevented  us  from 
discussing  them :  in  fact,  we  had  no  decent  language  to 
discuss  them  in.  As  the  silence  breaks,  and  we  are  forced 
to  think  and  speak  decently  because  we  are  thinking  and 
speaking  aloud,  we  are  discerning  a  new  world  in  sex. 

Henderson:  You  once  described  romance  as  the  great 
heresy  which  must  be  swept  off  from  art  and  life.  Married 
life  frequently  brings  the  most  shocking  sex-disillusionment 
to  romance-fed  young  girls.  Such  pictures  have  been 
drawn  by  De  Maupassant  in  Une  Vie,  by  Tolstoy  in  The 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  for  example.  Sex  in  romance — so  far 
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as  it  goes — has  doubtless  been  worn  threadbare.  Did 
you  see  a  recent  cartoon,  in  Punch,  perhaps,  showing  a 
typical  British  dowager  in  the  act  of  purchasing  a  novel.'* 
“  Are  you  sure  it  has  no  sex  in  it?  ”  she  anxiously  inquired 
of  the  salesman.  “Ah!  quite  sure,”  he  blandly  replies, 
“  it  is  only  a  love-story.”  Despite  the  beginning  made 
by  Maupassant  and  Tolstoy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
influence  of  sex  in  married  life  still  awaits  adequate 
treatment. 

Shaw  :  There  is  never  any  real  sex  in  romance.  What 
is  more,  there  is  very  little,  and  that  of  a  very  crude  kind, 
in  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  our  married  life.  The 
field  of  sexual  selection  is  too  narrowed  by  class  and 
property  divisions  which  forbid  inter-marriage  to  give 
anything  like  enough  material  for  a  genuine  science  of  sex. 
I  tell  you  you  will  never  have  healthily  sexed  literature 
until  you  have  a  healthily  sexed  people;  and  that  is  im¬ 
possible  under  Capitalism,  which  imposes  commercial 
conditions  on  marriage  as  on  everything  else. 

Henderson  :  No  true  literary  artist  or  critic  deplores 
frankness  in  fiction,  provided  the  author  expresses  himself 
or  herself  tactfully  and  decently.  But  overt  pruriency  in 
fiction  and  autobiography  is  becoming  a  menace  to  public 
morals  and  the  welfare  of  society.  Great  art,  clean  treat¬ 
ment,  and  worthy  purpose  justify  and  sanction  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  Salamrnbo,  Madame  D  ovary,  Tom  Jones, 
Sappho,  Thais,  Liaisons  Dangcreuses,  Aphrodite,  for 
example.  But  the  time  has  come,  to-day,  I  believe,  for 
responsible  critics  to  sound  a  warning  against  overt 
pruriency  in  current  literature. 

Shaw  :  Goodness  gracious !  have  the  prudes,  male  and 
female,  ever  stopped  warning  us  against  it?  You  cannot 
define  the  terms.  One  man’s  poetry  is  another  man’s 
pruriency.  One  woman’s  passion  is  another  woman’s 
impropriety.  For  goodness’  sake  let  people  have  what 
they  want.  Read  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey.  If 
that  is  not  prurient,  the  word  has  no  meaning.  Well,  are 
you  going  to  warn  people  against  A  Sentimental 
journey}  When  I  read  it — I  was  a  boy  at  the  time — 
I  liked  it.  I  conclude  that  I  liked  pruriency  when  it  was 
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well  done.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  to  try  to  prevent 
anyone  else  reading  it.  You  must  let  people  eat  what 
agrees  with  them,  even  if  it  seems  to  you  to  be  garbage. 

Henderson  :  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  this  whole, 
very  complicated  question  is  the  confused  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  terms.  For 
example,  people  speak  glibly  of  the  sex  novel — without 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  they  mean  by  the  term. 
What  is  a  sex  novel,  if  you  please  ? 

Shaw  :  I  never  used  the  expression.  Why  challenge 
me  to  define  it?  I  suppose  you  might  call  Manon 
Lescatii  a  sex  novel  just  as  you  might  call  The  Nigger 
of  the  Narcissus  a  sea  novel.  If  you  called  Wagner’s 
Tristan  a  sex  opera  or  Romeo  and  Juliet  a  sex  tragedy 
I  should  know  what  you  meant,  whereas  if  you  called 
Dombey  and  Son  and  Macbeth  sex  stories  I  should  con¬ 
clude  that  you  were  mad.  But  the  term  taken  by  itself  as 
a  category  conveys  nothing. 

Henderson  :  I  daresay  most  people  mean  porno¬ 
graphic  novel  when  they  say  sex  novel.  Strindberg’s 
Countess  Julie  might  be  termed  a  sex  play,  Dumas 
fils’s  E AJJaire  Clemencea?i,  a  pornographic  play;  France’s 
Le  Lys  Rouge  a  sex  novel,  Gautier’s  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin  a  pornographic  novel.  How  would  you  put  the 
matter  ? 

Shaw  :  A  pornographic  novelist  is  one  who  exploits  the 
sexual  instinct  as  a  prostitute  does.  A  legitimate  sex 
novel  elucidates  it  or  brings  out  its  poetry,  tragedy  or 
comedy.  But  there  is  really  no  critical  sense  in  such  an 
expression  as  sex  novel.  The  Victorian  npvel,  which  was 
sexless  to  the  extent  that  Thackeray  could  not  describe 
the  sexual  adventures  of  Pendennis  as  Fielding  described 
those  of  Tom  Jones,  certainly  did  prove  that  the  novel 
which  says  no  more  about  sex  than  may  be  said  in  a 
lecture  on  the  facts  to  a  class  of  schoolgirls  of  fifteen  can 
be  enormously  more  entertaining  than  a  novel  wholly  pre¬ 
occupied  with  sexual  symptoms.  But  readers  of  Don 
Quixote  knew  that  already ;  and  eight  or  more  generations 
of  readers  had  found  Robinson  Criisoe  and  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  more  readable  than  Moll  Flanders.  It  is  the 
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sexless  novel  that  should  be  distinguished  :  the  sex  novel 
is  normal.  Don’t,  by  the  way,  think  that  all  Victorian 
novels  were  sexless.  Ouida  scandalised  the  Victorians 
just  as  much  as  the  people  you  are  thinking  of  are  scan¬ 
dalising  the  Georgians.  Grant  Allen  was  boycotted  for 
a  couple  of  years  for  The  Woman  Who  Did,  which  reeked 
with  the  Puritanism  of  his  North  of  Ireland  ancestry. 
George  Moore’s  Mummer's  Wife  was  a  Victorian  novel. 
Zola’s  works,  and  De  Maupassant’s,  were  translated  and 
prodigiously  discussed  in  Victoria’s  reign.  They  were  all 
considered  the  limit  then.  Who  fusses  about  them  now  ? 

Henderson  :  Surely  there  must  be  something  not  quite 
nice,  let  us  say — something  indecent,  and  shameful — about 
a  good  many  novels  appearing  to-day.  I  heard  a  distin¬ 
guished  Englishman,  an  able  critic,  say  only  the  other  day 
that  a  popular  novel  by  an  author  bearing  the  name  of  a 
great  scientist  was  the  nastiest  book  he  had  ever  read. 
Mr.  Clement  Shorter’s  review  of  The  Rainbow  in  The 
Sphere,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
its  suppression.  It  outrages  one  to  read  highly  favourable 
reviews  of  La  Gor^oune  in  the  English  translation,  The 
Bachelor  Girl,  which  is  bowdlerised  out  of  all  resemblance 
to  the  offensive  original;  Ulysses  was  banned  when  it 
appeared  serially  in  the  United  States,  as  I  recall;  and 
any  bookseller  in  England  or  America,  I  judge,  would  sell 
it  over  the  counter  only  at  the  risk  of  instant  prosecution. 
Proust’s  great  novel,  A  la  Recherche  du  T emfs  Perdu,  is 
appearing  in  English  translation;  but  I  suspect  that  a  halt 
will  be  called  at  Sodome  et  Gomorrhe,  since  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  morals  the  subjects  dealt  with,  which 
are  treated  with  great  freedom  and  liberality  of  view,  are 
res  tacenda  in  polite  society.  What  is  your  view  of  the 
treatment  of  sex  in  the  contemporary  novel  ? 

Shaw  :  I  don’t  read  the  contemporary  novel.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  contemporary  novel.  Name  your 
novel ;  and  I  may  tell  you  what  I  think  of  it — that  is,  if  I 
have  read  it,  which  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable,  as  a 
playwright  has  no  patience  with  novels.  But  in  the  few 
that  I  have  read  there  is  no  treatment  of  sex  common  to 
them  all  and  yet  peculiar  to  the  present  period. 
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Henderson  :  I  leave  out  of  discussion  the  novel  La 
Gatfonne,  which  you  say  you  haven’t  read.  To  read 
Ulysses  is  a  remarkable  and  scarifying  experience;  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  “  not  fit  to  print,”  according  to  Anglo-Saxon 
standards  of  public  decency,  indicates  that  Joyce  has  over¬ 
stepped  the  bounds. 

Shaw  :  When  they  asked  me  to  pay  three  guineas  for 
Ulysses  I  said  I  would  not  go  a  penny  beyond  seven  and 
sixpence.  I  read  scraps  of  it  in  The  Little  Review,  not 
knowing  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  history  of  a  single 
day  in  Dublin.  I  was  attracted  to  it  by  the  fact  that  I  was 
once  a  young  man  in  Dublin,  and  also  by  Joyce’s  literary 
power,  which  is  of  classic  quality.  I  do  not  see  why  there 
should  be  any  limit  to  frankness  in  sex  revelation ;  but 
Joyce  does  not  raise  that  question.  The  question  he  does 
raise  is  whether  there  should  be  any  limit  to  the  use  in 
literature  of  blackguardly  language.  It  depends  on 
what  people  will  stand.  If  Dickens  or  Thackeray 
had  been  told  that  a  respectable  author  like  myself 
would  use  the  expletive  “  bloody  ”  in  a  play,  and  that 
an  unexceptionally  fastidious  actress  of  the  first  rank, 
associated  exclusively  with  fine  parts,  would  utter  it 
on  the  stage  without  turning  a  hair,  he  could  not  have 
believed  it.  Yet  I  am  so  old-fashioned  and  squeamish 
that  I  was  horrified  when  I  first  heard  a  lady  describe  a 
man  as  a  rotter. 

I  could  not  write  the  words  Mr.  Joyce  uses  ;  my  prudish 
hand  would  refuse  to  form  the  letters;  and  I  can  find  no 
interest  in  his  infantile  clinical  incontinences,  or  in  the 
flatulations  which  he  thinks  worth  mentioning.  But  if 
they  were  worth  mentioning  I  should  not  object  to  men¬ 
tioning  them,  though,  as  you  see,  I  should  dress  up  his 
popular  locutions  in  a  little  Latinity.  For  all  we  know 
they  may  be  peppered  all  over  the  pages  of  the  lady 
novelists  of  ten  years  hence;  and  Frank  Harris’s  autobio¬ 
graphy  may  be  on  all  the  bookstalls.  When  Linnaeus 
first  wrote  on  the  fertilisation  of  plants,  botany  was 
denounced  as  corrupting  to  morals.  That  seems  hardly 
credible  now.  But  in  point  of  genuine  frankness  there 
has  been  no  advance  upon  Rousseau.  Mr.  Harris  does 
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not  really  give  himself  away  as  completely  as  St.  Augustine 
or  Bunyan. 

Henderson:  The  old  defence  of  the  “naturalists”  in 
Zola’s  day  was  the  truthfulness  of  the  portrayal.  The 
plea  was  always  advanced  that  the  whole  truth  must  be 
told,  if  art  was  to  be  a  graphic  picture  of  human  life. 
Zola  vigorously  defended  his  treatment  in  Therese 
Raquin,  making  good  to  the  hilt  his  contention 
that  his  treatment  was  scientific  in  its  accuracy, 
and  studiously  non-pornographic.  La  Terre  positively 
reeks  with  references  to  sexual  intercourse;  but  the  book 
is  not  offensive,  because  no  base  appeal  is  made  to  the 
senses.  Nana  is  a  photographic  study  of  the  French 
courtesan — affecting,  amusing,  shocking,  horrible;  but  it 
contains  a  minimum  of  the  actual  argot  of  the  foule^  of 
the  language  of  the  Maison  de  -passe.  Ulysses,  however, 
is  full  of  nasty  words,  reeking  with  sensual  images.  Can 
language  about  bodily  functions  not  discussed  in  public 
be  in  the  interest  of  public  morals.^ 

Shaw  {decisively^ :  Is  any  treatment  of  sex  in  the  interest 
of  public  morals  ?  Most  of  the  people  who  denounce 
Ulysses  would  say  no  if  they  would  think  out  their  own 
position;  and  that  answer  would  at  once  reduce  them  to 
absurdity.  Ulysses  is  a  document,  the  outcome  of  a 
passion  for  documentation  that  is  as  fundamental  as  the 
artistic  passion — more  so,  in  fact;  for  the  document  is  the 
root  and  stem  of  which  the  artistic  fancyworks  are  the 
flowers.  Joyce  is  driven  by  his  documentary  demon  to 
place  on  record  the  working  of  a  young  man’s  imagination 
for  a  single  day  in  the  environment  of  Dublin.  The 
question  is,  is  the  document  authentic?  If  I,  having  read 
some  scraps  of  it,  reply  that  I  am  afraid  it  is,  then  you 
may  rise  up  and  demand  that  Dublin  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  its  foundations  sown  with  salt.  And  I  may 
say  do  so  by  all  means.  But  that  does  not  invalidate  the 
document. 

The  Dublin  “Jackeens”  of  my  day,  the  medical 
students,  the  young  bloods  about  town,  were  very  like 
that,  Their  conversation  was  dirty;  and  it  defiled  their 
sexuality,  which  might  just  as  surely  have  been  presented 
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to  them  as  poetic  and  vital.  I  should  like  to  organise  the 
young  men  of  Dublin  into  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
Ulysses;  so  that  they  should  debate  the  question  “Are  we 
like  that  ”  and  if  the  vote  was  in  the  affirmative,  proceed 
to  the  further  question:  “Shall  we  remain  like  that?” 
which  would,  I  hope,  be  answered  in  the  negative.  You 
cannot  carry  out  moral  sanitation  any  more  than  physical 
sanitation,  without  indecent  exposures.  Get  rid  of  the 
ribaldry  that  Joyce  describes  and  dramatises  and  you  get 
rid  of  Ulysses  :  it  will  have  no  more  interest  on  that  side 
of  it  than  a  twelfth  century  map  of  the  world  has  to-day. 
Suppress  the  book  and  have  the  ribaldry  unexposed;  and 
you  are  protecting  dirt  instead  of  protecting  morals.  If 
a  man  holds  up  a  mirror  to  your  nature  and  shows  you 
that  it  needs  washing — not  whitewashing — it  is  no  use 
breaking  the  mirror.  Go  for  soap  and  water. 

Henderson  :  Superbly  answered.  But  I  am  uncon¬ 
vinced.  The  genius  of  Ulysses  is  unquestioned;  and 
Joyce  has  made  a  permanent  contribution  to  world  litera¬ 
ture.  But  it  is,  as  you  intimate,  more  a  sociological  docu¬ 
ment  than  a  novel.  It  is  a  masterpiece  manque — a 
magnificent  failure.  Literature  has  been  enriched  by  its 
high  art  (in  spots);  but  public  decency  will  rightly  con¬ 
tinue  to  ban  it  from  public  bookstalls  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  Literature  for  all — for  the  masses — for  the 
public — will  always  have  to  conform,  as  requirement  con¬ 
ditional  to  publication,  to  a  certain  standard  of  decency. 
And  unless  Anglo-Saxon  society  registers  a  sex  degenera¬ 
tion  not  now  indicated  (what  a  terrific  retort  you  yourself 
made  to  Nordau  !),  the  standard  of  literary  decency,  which 
follows  roughly  the  social  standard,  will  maintain  a 
respectable  level. 

Abandoning  art  and  morals  for  science,  I  am  just  back 
from  Berlin,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  friendly 
personal  and  professional  intercourse  with  Professor 
Albert  Einstein.  He  laughed  heartily  when  I  told  him 
you  had  remarked  to  me  that  he  looked  much  more  like 
a  musician  than  a  mathematician.  He  is  very  fond  of 
music,  being  a  finished  violinist  himself ;  and  assured  me 
that  the  creative  mathematician  was  always  an  artist,  with 
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a  highly  developed  sense  of  form.  Places  of  honour  on 
his  walls  were  held  by  three  great  English  scientists  : 
Newton,  Faraday,  and  Clerk-Maxwell.  Ever  since  you 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  describing  my  Relativity:  A 
Romance  of  Science  as  the  first  genuinely  successful 
attempt  to  elucidate  relativity  for  the  layman,  I  have 
wanted  to  know  your  opinion  of  relativity. 

Shaw  {pith  animation) :  Up  to  a  certain  point  I  was 
astounded  to  learn  that  anybody  regarded  it  as  a  discovery, 
as  I  had  never  been  an  Absolutist  in  physics,  and  never 
supposed  that  anyone  else  was.  Also  I  was  naturally 
tickled  by  the  Michelson  experiment  as  a  fresh  instance  of 
the  vanity  of  Baconianism.  No,  I  do  not  mean  the  theory 
that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare’s  plays  :  I  mean  the  notion 
that  our  professional  men  of  science  accept  the  experi¬ 
mental  test.  Prima  facie  the  result  of  that  experiment 
knocked  half  the  science  of  the  last  two  hundred  years 
into  a  cocked  hat.  Usually  this  result  is  avoided  by 
cooking  the  experiment  to  fit  the  theory.  On  this  occasion 
they  cooked  the  theory  to  fit  the  experiment.  They  always 
do  either  the  one  or  the  other.  As  to  accepting  it  without 
question  as  they  would  have  accepted  it,  if  it  had  shown, 
as  they  expected,  that  the  ray  that  travelled  along  the 
earth’s  orbit  did  its  sprint  in  less  time  than  the  ray  that 
crossed  it,  they  never  even  thought  of  allowing  themselves 
to  be  upset  in  such  a  fashion.  Yet  when  literary  men  like 
H.  G.  Wells  and  myself  tell  them  that  experiments  are 
put-up  jobs  and  can  prove  nothing,  they  are  scandalised 
and  invoke  Bacon.  This  was  a  flagrant  case,  because  the 
Michelson  experiment  was  not  an  experiment  at  all,  but 
a  measurement.  But  they  swallowed  the  discrepancy  just 
as  they  had  swallowed  the  discrepancy  in  the  perihelion 
of  Mercury.  Later  on  I  found  that  Einstein  might  be 
described  more  accurately  as  the  confuter  of  Relativity 
than  as  its  discoverer.  His  mathematics  were  not  intelli¬ 
gible  to  me,  as  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  sort  of  short¬ 
hand.  Some  day  I  shall  have  to  do  for  Einstein  what  I 

did  for  Jevons  nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  I - {just 

here  Mr.  Shaw  was  called  to  the  tele f  hone ^  and  the  thread 
of  his  discourse  is  for  ever  lost). 
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Henderson  :  Once,  at  this  very  table,  Wells  told  me 
he  had  anticipated  Einstein,  with  some  suggestions  con¬ 
tained  in  articles  he  had  published  in  the  Fortnightly. 
Einstein  has  vigorous  opponents  in  Germany  and  else¬ 
where.  In  England  and  the  United  States  he  is  held  in 
especial  respect  by  the  public,  because  he  is  popularly 
supposed  to  have  displaced  Newton,  the  greatest  mathe¬ 
matician  ever  produced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  May 
I  ask  if  you  have  imbibed  the  idea  that  Einstein  has 
“ditched”  Newton? 

Shaw  :  He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  shattering  the 
pretensions  of  the  Newtonians  and  Copernicans  to  infalli¬ 
bility.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  hear  the  last  of  the  millions 
of  light  years,  and  the  Betelgeuses  as  big  as  half  a  dozen 
universes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  monstrous  exaggerations 
and  fairy  tales  founded  on  obviously  ridiculous  methods 
of  measuring  interstellar  distances  and  stellar  sizes.  A 
man’s  sense  of  humour  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  him 
from  believing  that  our  neighbour,  the  sun,  so  close  to 
us  that  a  cloud  between  us  can  make  the  difference  between 
a  hot  day  and  a  cold  one,  is  93  millions  of  miles  off,  or  over 
93,000.  I  have  no  patience  with  such  follies.  The  seance 
is  closed. 


THE  FILM  AND  THE  FUTURE 
By  Alec  Waugh 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  management  of  a  certain  picture 
theatre  in  issuing  invitations  to  a  number  of  writers  to 
attend  a  special  literary  maiuiee  of  the  film  they  were  then 
showing,  stated  that  it  was  the  boast  of  two  or  three  very 
eminent  novelists  that  they  had  never  seen  a  film  shown 
in  their  lives.  The  names  of  these  writers  were  not  given, 
nor  have  their  identities  transpired  since  in  any  newspaper 
controversy.  Indeed  it  is  more  than  a  little  doubtful  if 
they  had  ever  any  existence  outside  the  astute  imagination 
of  the  management.  How  often  in  the  days  when  we  sat  at 
the  foot  of  the  history  sixth  did  we  not  begin  an  essay  with 
some  such  sentence  as  “  a  certain  eighteenth  century 
essayist,  a  writer  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  the  vigour 
than  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  is  reported  to  have 
said  .  .  and  proceed  to  attribute  to  this  anonymous 
celebrity  an  expression  of  opinion  that  we  should  be  in  a 
position  through  the  remainder  of  the  essay  to  demolish. 
Every  journalist  and  every  politician  knows  the  value  in 
an  argument  of  a  self-created  card  castle  of  opposition. 
And -it  would  seem  scarcely  possible  that  anyone,  how  ever 
profound  his  objection  to  the  film,  can  have  contrived  to 
exist  through  the  last  fifteen  years  in  a  pleasure-seeking 
world  without  now  and  again  finding  himself  forced  into 
the  atmosphere  of  these  “  contemptible  two-dimensional 
dramatics.”  But  even  if  that  may  not  be  admitted,  this  at 
least  is  sure,  that  a  great  number  of  very  intelligent  persons 
have  never  entered  a  cinema  except  under  extreme  pres¬ 
sure,  have  never  sat  in  one  without  extreme  boredom,  have 
never  come  out  of  one  without  extreme  relief. 

For  the  film  is  the  parvenu,  the  nouveau  riche  \  that  has 
yet  to  be  accepted  socially.  It  is  in  too  many  minds  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  flickering  projections  of  absurd  vulgarities  in 
the  stuffy  booths  of  provincial  fairs.  Too  many  people  can 
remember  its  early  struggles.  The  bad  photography,  the 
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bad  acting,  the  alternating  spasms  of  sentiment  and  sensa¬ 
tion,  the  rowdy  travesty  of  humour,  the  maudlin  parody  of 
life;  and  there  are  still  people  who  think  and  talk  and 
write  of  films  in  terms  of  the  cinema  as  it  was  in  1907,  who 
will  complain  of  the  wild  gesticulation  and  the  grimacing 
close-ups  that  have  been  out  of  fashion  for  a  dozen  years ; 
people  in  plenty  who  obstinately  refuse  to  recognise  the 
film  as  a  legitimate  means  of  self-expression,  and  remark¬ 
ably  few  who  will  attempt  a  definition  of  the  capacities  and 
limitations  of  a  medium  that  may  well  prove  to  be  the  main 
art  form  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  film,  it  has  been  said  some  thousand  and  one  times, 
is  an  entirely  different  medium  from  the  novel  and  the 
play.  It  has  been  said  and  been  ignored.  Producer  after 
producer  has  aimed  at  producing  on  the  screen  a  stage  or  a 
book  effect.  And  it  cannot  be  done.  The  novel  and  the 
play  work  towards  an  effect  of  words,  to  some  such  sentence 
as  “  and  my  poor  fool’s  hanged.”  The  film  works  towards 
a  picture.  The  incident  that  is  the  most  dramatic  on  the 
stage  is  the  least  dramatic  on  the  screen.  If  one  were 
asked  to  say  which  moment  in  that  very  fine  play  If  I  Were 
King  had  moved  one  most,  the  majority  would,  I  think, 
select  Villon’s  proud  challenge  to  the  Burgundians  and 
the  girl’s  answer  to  the  King’s  question :  “  I  think,  my 
lord,  a  man  has  come  to  court !  ”  That  moment  had  no 
screen  value  whatsoever.  Equally  that  supreme  mcMnent 
in  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  when  Colonel  Sapt  says  to 
Rassendyl :  “  Gad,  you  are  the  finest  Elphburg  of  them 
all  ”  hardly  moved  one  at  the  Palace,  hardly  moved  one 
because  the  film  is  a  presentation  of  life  in  pictures,  not  in 
words.  As  a  parasite  of  the  novel  and  the  play  it  has  not, 
it  cannot  hope  to  have  the  least  permanent  significance. 
If  it  has  any  future  at  all  it  must  be  as  a  medium  through 
which  may  be  presented  more  effectively  than  through  any 
other  medium  certain  effects  of  situation  and  emotion.  As 
there  is  a  special  province  for  the  novel  and  the  play,  so 
should  there  be  a  special  province  for  the  film.  There 
should  be  some  things  that  the  film  alone  can  do  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Up  to  now  the  film  industry  has  specialised  not  unnatur- 
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ally  in  one  direction,  in  the  direction  of  display.  And  as 
regards  mere  spectacle  the  capacities  and  potentialities  of 
the  film  are  without  rival.  Stage  scenery  can  never  be 
satisfactorily  realistic.  One  knows  that  the  houses  are 
made  of  paint  and  canvas.  Painted  trees  can  never  look 
like  real  trees.  And  it  is  only  through  the  setting  that 
avoids  a  literal  presentation,  as  so  much  modern  painting 
which  aims  at  the  abstraction  of  a  scene,  that  the  essence  of 
a  landscape  can  be  effectively  “  got  across.”  A  film  scene 
can,  on  the  other  hand,  always  be  presented  realistically. 
A  sheet  of  painted  glass  or  cardboard  is  set  ten  feet  in 
front  of  the  camera  and  the  front  doorway  of  an  English 
cottage  can  become  the  gateway  of  an  Oriental  palace,  so 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  which  part  of  the  picture  is 
real  and  which  is  false.  There  is  no  town  or  country  or 
period  of  time  that  cannot  be  photographed  within  a  five- 
mile  radius  of  Hollywood. 

We  should  not  be  moved  now  as  we  were  fifteen  years 
ago  at  Drury  Lane  by  the  sensationalism  of  The  Whip. 
That  a  motor  car  should  dash  across  the  stage  and  collapse 
against  a  bridge ;  that  a  man  should  crawl  along  the  foot¬ 
board  of  an  express  train  and  uncouple  a  horse-box;  that 
the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  should  be  run  actually  before 
one’s  eyes — what  would  that  be  to  us  who  have  watched 
Lillian  Gish  floating  on  an  ice  block  down  the  rapids  of 
Niagara,  who  have  trembled  while  Harold  Lloyd  clung 
with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  to  the  sill  of  an  eighteen- 
storey  window  in  a  New  York  sky-scraper,  to  us  who  have 
seen  the  sack  of  Rome.  Never  again  shall  we  go  to  the 
stage  for  sensational  effects  of  scenery  and  lighting,  for 
effects  that  can  be  got  better  and  less  expensively  else¬ 
where.  To-day  when  we  do  go  to  the  theatre  we  go  there 
for  drama  simply.  Within  a  few  years’  time  the  drama 
should  have  been  set  free  to  cultivate  what  is  strictly  its 
own  garden. 

But  although  so  far  the  film  has  been  regarded  almost 
exclusively  by  the  public  and  the  producer  as  a  medium 
for  display,  display  is  actually  its  least  potential  quality. 
There  is  a  tether  to  sensationalism.  It  is  indeed  hard  to 
see  how,  in  terms  of  spectacle,  much  advance  is  possible 
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on  the  ice  scene  of  Way  Down  East,  the  battle  in  The 
Four  Horsemen,  and  the  massacre  of  Scaramouche. 
There  are  certainly  immense  potentialities  in  such  a 
method  as  that  of  Dr.  Caligari,  a  film  that  showed  through 
a  series  of  symbolic  backgrounds  the  disordered  fantasies 
of  a  madman’s  mind.  But  Dr.  Caligari  is  a  side-issue 
only,  an  equivalent  for  certain  highly  sophisticated  ten¬ 
dencies  in  literature  and  painting ;  it  can  be  no  more  a  main 
current  than  can  be  Sitwellism  in  verse  and  the  cult  for 
Joyce  in  prose.  It  is  a  side-show.  A  stimulating  and 
intriguing  side-show.  But  a  side  show  none  the  less. 

It  is  along  other  lines  that  the  film  as  an  art  form  will 
develop,  along  lines  that  would  seem  to  have  been  ignored 
by  nine  out  of  every  ten  producers.  Producer  after  pro¬ 
ducer  has  selected  his  plot  with  his  eye  on  a  big  sensational 
finale,  a  selection  that  disregards  entirely  what  is  the  chief 
value  of  the  film,  the  peculiar  opportunities  it  offers  for 
the  presentation  of  direct  straightforward  narrative.  The 
value  of  the  film  as  an  art  form  is  its  value  as  a  medium 
for  dramatic  narrative.  It  has  many  advantages  over  the 
novel  and  the  play.  It  can  present  atmosphere  with  an 
admirable  economy  of  time.  A  novelist  might  spend  a 
couple  of  chapters  describing  the  setting  for  his  story — 
the  appearance  of  the  town,  the  type  of  person  that  inhabits 
it,  the  routine  of  his  hero  and  his  heroine.  All  that  can  be 
done  on  the  screen  in  a  very  few  feet  of  film  and  with  no 
delaying  of  the  action.  The  film  moves  as  the  novel 
moves,  but  the  play  cannot  move,  backwards  and  forwards 
in  respect  of  time.  It  has  indeed  actually  more  in  common 
with  the  novel  than  the  play.  But  its  range  is  larger  than 
the  novel’s.  A  great  many  stage  effects  that  are  impossible 
in  the  novel  are  possible  in  the  film.  A  man  is  making 
love  to  a  woman  in  her  husband’s  absence.  The  husband 
returns  earlier  than  was  expected.  He  enters  the  drawing¬ 
room  through  the  French  window  that  opens  on  to  the 
garden.  His  wife  and  her  lover  have  their  backs  to  him 
and  do  not  see  him.  He  pauses,  watching  them  for  a 
moment,  then  quietly  closes  the  window  behind  him  and 
walks  round  to  the  front  door.  Such  a  moment  has  far 
more  dramatic  effect  as  a  thing  seen  than  as  a  thing 
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described.  It  would  be  a  big  scene  in  a  film  and  in  a 
play,  but  scarcely  in  a  novel.  The  film  combines  certain 
characteristics  of  the  novel  and  the  play,  excluding  others. 
Many  moments,  that  is  to  say,  which  would  be  effective 
both  in  a  novel  and  a  play,  both  of  which  demand  words, 
are  valueless  for  screen  purposes.  Anna  Christie,  which 
was  a  series  of  speeches  and  not  of  pictures,  in  spite  of 
fine  acting  and  fine  production,  was  unsatisfactory  as 
a  film. 

It  is  indeed  rather  curious  to  notice  that  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  productions,  notably  those  of  that  very 
excellent  producer,  Mr.  Cecil  Hepworth,  real  screen  narra¬ 
tive,  the  sort  of  narrative  that  does  not  require  innumerable 
captions  and  that  explains  itself  throughout  in  pictures, 
has  been  found  chiefly  where  one  would  least  expect  to 
find  it,  in  the  work  of  those  two  supreme  masters  of 
humour,  Charles  Chaplin  and  Harold  Lloyd.  Humour  is 
rarely  remarkable  for  relevance.  Every  clown  is  inclined 
to  over-gag,  to  delay  the  action  for  a  laugh.  But  Charles 
Chaplin  and  Harold  Lloyd  are  extremely  careful  about 
their  plots.  The  architectonics  of  Why  Worry,  of 
A  Dog's  Life,  and  of  Never  Weaken  satisfy  the  most  exact 
aesthetic  canons.  Indeed,  now  that  we  are  familiar  with 
Chaplin’s  personality,  we  find  ourselves  only  half  satisfied 
with  such  films  as  A  Day's  Pleasure  and  Pay  Day,  in  which 
the  narrative  is  weak. 

The  story  is  everything  in  the  film,  and  it  is  because  of 
the  lack  of  good  film  narrative  that  producer  after  pro¬ 
ducer,  especially  in  the  super  film,  has  had  to  rely  on  spec¬ 
tacle  for  his  supreme  appeal.  Only  a  good  story  can  hold 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
last  quarter  of  The  Four  Horsemen,  of  Scaramouche,  of 
Way  Down  East  and  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  are  noise  and 
nothing  else  but  noise.  The  producer  is  forced  to  achieve 
through  it  what  he  could  not  achieve  through  the  rhythm, 
the  inevitable  sequence  of  events.  In  none  of  these  four 
films  is  the  narrative  strong  enough  to  carry  of  itself  the 
weight  of  a  big  production.  The  climax  does  not  grow  out 
of  the  story.  It  is  incidental;  it  is  artificial;  it  is  super¬ 
imposed.  Noise  is  the  final  rally  of  the  defeated  story- 
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teller,  an  attempt  to  give  unity  to  what  has  no  unity. 
There  was  no  story  in  The  Four  Horsemen)  there  was  no 
story  in  Scaramouche.  In  Way  Down  East  a  hundred 
thousand  word  story  was,  for  the  sake  of  a  super  produc¬ 
tion,  expanded  to  a  length  of  two  hundred  thousand.  It 
has  its  effect,  of  course.  We  are  moved,  subdued,  intimi¬ 
dated,  coerced  into  an  emotional  response.  But  the 
imagination  is  not  touched.  “  Any  crude  emotion  will  do 
if  it  is  vague,  loud  and  sprawling,”  wrote  George  Moore 
of  that  type  of  literature  which  aims  at  a  similar  appeal. 
And  the  supreme  appeal  is  obtained  always  through  under¬ 
statement,  through  the  one  word  less  rather  than  the  one 
word  more.  We  are  moved  for  the  moment  undoubtedly 
by  Scaramouche  and  Way  Down  East.  But  because  the 
imagination  is  not  touched,  the  emotion  passes  as  we  walk 
out  into  the  evening  air.  It  does  not  linger  about  us  as  a 
perfume  does. 

Such  films  provide  undoubtedly  an  excellent  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  they  can  satisfy  permanently  only  the  rawest 
aesthetic  sense;  and  there  could  be  written,  there  will  be 
written  a  film  as  satisfying,  as  supreme  in  its  own  way  as 
any  novel  and  as  any  play. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  to  attempt  a  justification  of 
the  last  five  minutes  of  Chaplin’s  A  Woman  of  Paris.  It 
was  unreal;  it  was  artificial;  it  was  sentimental.  It  may 
have  been  good  morals;  it  was  certainly  bad  art.  For 
ninety  minutes  Chaplin  had  presented  more  effectively 
than  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere  else  presented,  the 
character  of  the  kept  woman,  the  woman  in  love  with  luxury 
and  more  than  a  little  in  love  also  with  the  man  who  gives 
it  her.  It  was  one  of  the  most  honest  things  I  have  ever 
seen,  as  honest  as  a  tale  by  Maupassant.  Pierre  Revel  was 
not  the  gross,  coarsened,  conventional  villain,  but  a 
pleasant,  lazy,  good-natured  fellow  with  a  Prosper  Pro- 
fond,  a  “  je  m’en  fiche  ”  attitude  to  life.  It  showed  Marie 
and  himself  in  a  rather  nice  way  in  love  with  one  another. 
It  showed  their  relationship  as  something  deeper,  firmer, 
in  its  way  finer  than  the  romantic  adoration  of  the  young 
painter,  her  village  sweetheart.  For  ninety  minutes  A 
Woman  of  Paris  was  such  a  picture  as  Maupassant  would 
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have  been  proud  to  sign,  and  then  there  came  the  climax. 
The  wave  of  jealousy  is  at  its  height.  The  young  man 
kills  himself.  It  was  a  legitimate  and  logical  climax,  a 
climax  that  rose  naturally  out  of  the  action  of  the  story. 
And  after  it,  to  ruin  the  whole  effect,  an  absurd  caption 
about  “time  the  healer  ”  and  a  picture  of  Marie  in  a  country 
cottage  in  charge  of  some  Catholic  orphanage.  But  in  the 
last  two  minutes  of  the  film  is  produced  the  finest  film  effect 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  the  sort  of  effect  for  which  the  film 
is  particularly  adapted,  and  which  the  film  alone  can  give. 
Pierre  Revel  is  motoring  through  the  village  on  his  way 
to  Paris.  A  friend  says  to  him :  “  What  happened,  by 
the  way,  to  Marie?  ”  Pierre  shakes  his  head  a  little  wist¬ 
fully.  “I  don’t  know,”  he  says.  You  see  Marie  walk¬ 
ing  down  the  road  tow'ards  him.  For  one  awful  moment 
you  feel  that  they  will  meet,  will  fall  into  each  other’s  arms, 
that  the  film  is  to  end  as  so  many  other  films  have  ended 
— in  the  close  up  of  a  kiss.  But  there  is  a  cart  in  the  road¬ 
way.  Marie  calls  to  it,  jumps  behind,  and  sits  facing  Paris 
so  that  her  back  is  towards  Revel  as  he  passes  her.  And 
so  these  two  who  so  loved  each  other,  who  had  once 
meant  so  much  to  one  another,  who  are  at  that  very  moment 
in  each  other’s  thoughts,  pass  within  three  feet  of  each 
other  and  do  not  know  it.  And  as  Pierre’s  car  fades  out 
along  the  road,  one  has  a  sudden  sense,  a  sense  that  is  not 
to  be  analysed  in  words,  of  the  sadness  and  frustration  and 
impermanence  of  human  friendship  and  human  love.  It 
is  an  effect  that  Thomas  Hardy  would  have  employed 
satirically,  but  that  Chaplin  used  as  Turgenev  w'ould  have 
used,  as  a  window  opening  on  some  mystery  that  one  can 
recognise  but  cannot  explain,  an  effect  not,  perhaps,  unlike 
that  of  the  closing  scene  of  A  House  of  Gentlefolk,  when 
Lavretzky  sees  Lisa  in  that  remote  convent  cross  from  one 
choir  to  another  wfith  the  meek  walk  of  a  nun.  “  What 
were  they  both  thinking,  what  were  they  feeling?  Who 
can  know?  Who  can  say?  7'here  are  such  moments  in 
life,  there  are  such  feelings  .  .  .  one  can  but  point  to 
them — and  pass  them  by.” 

The  film  is  admittedly  a  perishable  medium.  But  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  have  outlasted  the  actors  they  were 
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written  for  and  the  stage  on  which  they  were  for  the  first 
time  set.  The  actor  is  the  servant  of  the  play :  he  is  the 
impermanent  and  fleeting  pathway  by  which  the  essence  of 
an  eternal  quality  is  borne  to  us.  Of  the  scenario  as  of  the 
play.  That  scenario  that  presents  perfectly  a  perfectly 
told  story  will  be  handed  as  an  heirloom  down  the 
centuries. 

And  it  will  come,  that  ideal  scenario,  a  scenario  that  is 
worthy  of  Rex  Ingram,  of  Lasky,  of  D.  W.  Griffith  and 
Cecil  Hepworth.  We  have  four  or  five  great  producers, 
we  have  in  Barbara  La  Marr,  in  Edna  Purviance,  in  Eileen 
Dennis,  in  Alice  Terry  and  in  Enid  Bennett  five  great 
actresses,  in  Henry  Edwardes,  in  Rudolph  Valentino  and  in 
Lewis  Stone  three  big  actors,  but  w'e  have  no  great  scenario 
writer.  And  the  actor  and  producer  can  do  no  more  than 
make  the  best  of  the  material  that  is  there. 

We  shall  get  a  film  that  is  a  work  of  art  when,  and  only 
when,  a  man  of  genius  who  is  something  of  a  novelist,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  dramatist,  something  also  of  a  painter,  a  man 
who  sees  pictorial  ly,  in  pictures  and  not  in  words,  the  action 
and  drama  of  the  world,  shall  express,  as  he  will  express, 
in  the  film  his  attitude  and  his  reaction  to  life. 

It  may  be  that  Charles  Chaplin  is  that  man. 
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THE  POLITICAL  FUTURE  OF  JAPAN 
By  Stephen  King-Hall 
I 

The  creation  of  modern  Japan  is  by  common  consent  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  political  feats  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  the  decision  reached  by  the  clan  leaders  in 
1867,  whereby  they  formed  the  plan  to  Westernise  their 
country  in  order  to  save  her  from  the  domination  of  the 
white  nations,  was  undoubtedly  a  landmark  in  world 
history. 

In  1853  an  American  squadron  tore  aside  the  veil  which 
the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  had  decreed  should  conceal 
Japan  during  her  long  slumber  of  two  hundred  and  seven 
years;  during  that  seclusion  only  a  few  fitful  rays  of 
Western  learning  filtered  through  the  Dutch  window  at 
Nagasaki.  In  1919  the  Japanese  delegate  at  Versailles 
was  one  of  the  “  Big  Five,”  and  actually  forced  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  then  perhaps  the  foremost  figure 
in  the  world,  to  condone  the  injustice  of  Shantung. 

This  contrast  typified  a  remarkable  achievement. 

But  it  was  obtained  at  a  price,  and  the  account  is  now 
being  rendered. 

In  studying  Japanese  affairs  there  are  certain  pre¬ 
liminary  difficulties  to  be  disposed  of.  The  first  of  these 
arises  from  the  dazzle  effect  produced  upon  European 
eyes  by  Japan’s  brilliant  material  progress.  One  must 
wear  tinted  glasses  in  order  to  see  the  truth. 

The  dazzle  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  for  the  past 
thirty  years  the  Japanese  Government  has  sedulously 
fostered  a  propaganda  designed  to  keep  the  material 
aspect  of  Japan’s  progress  in  the  forefront  of  the  picture. 
It  has  been  assisted  in  its  endeavours  by  the  complexity 
of  the  Japanese  language  and  by  the  gullibility  of  certain 
foreign  writers,  who,  drugged  by  the  charm  of  Japanese 
hospitality,  have  lost  whatever  sense  of  balance  they  ever 
had.  It  may  be  as  well  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  personal  statement.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Japanese  nation  are  ordinary  Oriental  human  beings  in 
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a  certain  stage  of  development;  it  is  a  state  which  has 
many  abnormal  features  as  I  shall  have  cause  to  show. 
In  the  process  of  developing  my  argument  I  may  seem 
to  write  harsh  things  of  a  country  and  a  people  of  whom 
I  have  exceedingly  pleasant  personal  recollections,  and  if 
this  harshness  seems  pronounced,  it  is  only  because  the 
less  pleasant  and  the  less  engaging  side  of  Japanese 
national  life  is  so  rarely  described  to  European  readers. 

II 

The  fundamental  fact  underlying  all  Japanese  political 
events  is  that  the  abolition  of  feudalism  in  the  country 
dates  from  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  famous  edict 
abolishing  the  clans  was  dated  August,  1871.  Up  to  this 
time  Japan  was  a  feudal  country.  Her  feudal  system 
was  not  dissimilar  to  that  existent  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  bore  a  fairly  close  resemblance  to  the  Scottish 
system ;  but  to  find  its  near  parallel,  one  must  plough  back 
through  many  centuries  to  early  Chinese  feudalism. 

In  feudal  Japan  there  were  four  sharply  divided  classes 
of  society — the  feudal  nobles  (Daimios),  the  Court  nobles 
(Kuge),  the  clansmen  or  armed  retainers  (Samurai),  and 
the  serfs  or  common  people  (Heimin).  It  is  impossible 
in  a  short  study  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  social  com¬ 
plexes  of  feudal  Japan,  and  I  must  confine  myself  to  the 
remark  that  the  common  people  who  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  subdivided  into  several 
grades  of  social  precedence  with  the  “  Eta  ”  or  outcasts 
at  the  bottom,  were  in  much  the  same  condition  as  serfs 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  had  been  several  centuries 
earlier.  They  were,  politically  speaking,  absolutely 
negligible.  They  formed  an  inarticulate,  uneducated, 
poverty-stricken  mass  of  toilers  in  paddy  fields  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  gaudy  superstructure  of  Oriental  splendour  in 
which  moved  the  few  hundred  Daimios,  the  Kuge,  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Samurai.  The 
Kuge  lived  with  the  divinely  descended  Emperor  in  the 
prison  palace  of  Kioto;  the  Daimios,  largely  controlled 
by  councils  of  clansmen,  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
in  glittering  state  between  their  castles  on  their  lands  and 
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their  residences  at  Yedo.  At  Yedo — the  modern  Tokio — 
the  Daimios  were  the  planetary  associates  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shogun.  The  Shogun  was  the  de  facto  ruler  of 
Japan;  though  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Japanese  predilection  for  “  Shadow  Government”  had 
asserted  itself,  and  the  descendant  of  lyeyasu  and 
lyemitsu  was  in  the  hands  of  his  clansmen. 

When,  for  reasons  of  domestic  policy  which  need  not 
be  described  here,  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  was  thrown 
down  by  a  coalition  of  four  Western  clans,  the  Emperor 
was  officially  restored  to  the  pre-eminent  position  which 
was  his  theocratic  due  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Shinto, 
rln  actual  fact  he  was  employed  by  the  clan  leaders  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
Shogun;  that  is  to  say,  the  throne  was  used  as  a  facade, 
from  behind  which  the  clan  leaders  were  able  to  rule 
,the  country. 

These  leaders  soon  realised  that  a  preliminary  to  the 
Westernisation  of  Japan  must  be  the  abolition  of  feudalism 
and  the  centralisation  of  power.  They  were  faced  with 
a  problem  to  which  two  parallels  suggest  themselves. 
The  first  is  in  China.  The  Chinese,  ever  since  the  first 
Chinese  war  of  1840,  have  been  endeavouring  to  discover 
a  method  by  which  their  country  could  be  governed  in  a 
decentralised  manner  internally,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  could  speak  with  one  voice  in  the  family  of  nations. 
It  has  taken  much  foreign  aggression  to  persuade  the 
Chinese  that  a  single  Chinese  voice  in  international 
affairs  is  an  inevitable  requirement  of  the  present  era. 
The  other  parallel  I  take  from  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations.  We  are  to-day  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  combine  local  autonomy  with  Commonwealth 
unity  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  Japanese  leaders  were  in  one  respect  far  better 
situated  for  the  solution  of  this  problem  than  have  been 
the  Chinese  and  British  peoples.  Owing  to  the  serf-like 
qualities  of  the  Japanese  people  they  would  do  anything 
they  were  told.  There  was  only  one  class  in  Japan  which 
might  be  expected  to  object  to  any  centralisation  of  power 
and  abolition  of  feudalism,  and  this  was  the  Samurai.  A 
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section  of  these  men  did  object,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  abortive  Satsuma  rebellion  of  1877.  The 
same  docility  on  the  part  of  the  masses  is  likewise  the  real 
explanation  of  the  astounding  speed  with  which  the 
material  Westernisation  has  be^n  accomplished. 
Feudalism  in  outward  form  was  abolished  by  a  stroke  of 
the  Imperial  brush,  the  hand  that  held  it,  guided  by  the 
clan  leaders  of  Satsuma,  Choshu,  Hizen,  and  Tosa,  but 
mental  feudalism  remained. 

It  takes  more  than  an  Imperial  edict,  even  in  Japan, 
where  edicts  from  the  throne  are  ipso  facto  the  echo  of 
the  voice  of  God,  to  eradicate  the  traditions  and  mental 
outlook  inherited  from  centuries  of  feudalism.  I  have 
written  that  this  docility  of  the  nation  was  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  who  had  to  learn  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  Westernisation  during  the  night  and  guide  their 
nation  along  strange  paths  by  day,  and  it  may  be  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  rapidity  of  execution  was  essential  it 
was  an  advantage  worth  the  price ;  the  final  answer  to  this 
question  still  lies  hidden  in  the  womb  of  time. 

For  useful,  and  indeed  essential,  as  was  that  “  docility  ” 
when  measured  by  the  needs  of  the  moment,  it  had  some 
extremely  disadvantageous  aspects.  These  are  only  now 
becoming  apparent.  I  have  mentioned  that  both  in  China 
and  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  a  problem  in 
a  similar  class  is  to  be  found.  In  these  two  cases  the  diffi¬ 
culty — one  is  tempted  to  write  the  impossibility — of  secur¬ 
ing  a  cut-and-dried  solution  is  due  to  the  political  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  people.  They  are  not  “  docile.”  In 
China,  it  is  fashionable  to  say  that  the  masses  have  no 
political  consciousness,  and  that  its  development  is  the 
pressing  need  of  the  hour.  As  applied  to  a  Chinese 
peasant  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  a  Chinese  State  this  was 
absolutely  true  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  still  largely  true 
to-day,  but  applied  to  that  peasant  in  regard  to  local 
government  it  is  fantastically  incorrect.  For  centuries 
China  has  consisted  of  hundreds  of  self-governing,  minia¬ 
ture  republics,  linked  extremely  loosely  to  the  provinces 
and  thence  to  Pekin.  Similarly  with  the  British  peoples. 
It  is  that  strongly  developied  genius  for  self-government 
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which  is  inherent  in  the  race  which  makes  it  so  hard  to  find 
an  acceptable  balance  between  local  autonomy  and 
Commonwealth  centralisation. 

Yet  this  characteristic  of  self-government  possessed  by 
the  English  and  Chinese  peoples  which  is  so  awkward  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  the  enthusiast  with  his  neat 
diagrams  of  centralised  administration,  is  actually  the 
secret  of  the  strength  of  the  British  and  Chinese.  It  is 
their  most  priceless  national  asset.  Before  considering 
what  result  the  process  of  Westernisation  has  produced 
upon  the  masses  in  Japan,  it  is  desirable  to  describe  briefly 
the  consequences  of  Westernisation  upon  the  unity  of  the 
ruling  classes. 

Soon  after  the  “  Restoration,”  a  variety  of  complicated 
circumstances,  which  would  require  a  great  deal  of  space 
to  describe  even  in  outline,  caused  all  power  to  become 
centred  in  the  leaders  of  the  Satsuma  and  Choshu  clans, 
and  there  came  into  being  a  body  of  persons  usually 
referred  to  as  the  Sat-Cho  clique. 

Throughout  the  history  of  modern  Japan  the  Sat-Cho 
clique  has  had  to  contend  with  the  jealousy  of  prominent 
men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  charmed  circle  which  vir¬ 
tually  circumscribed  all  administrative  power,  and,  one 
must  add,  personal  profit  derived  from  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  Nor  has  the  Sat-Cho  clique  been  united  within 
itself.  The  two  great  clans,  which  are  respectively  iden¬ 
tified  for  historical  reasons  with  the  Navy  and  the  Army, 
have  ever  been  jealous  of  each  other,  and  the  history  of 
clan  politics  between  the  years  1870  and  1924  is  largely 
the  inner  history  of  Japanese  politics.  The  coalition  of 
four  western  clans  fell  to  pieces  in  1874,  a  difference 
of  opinion  having  arisen  in  connection  with  foreign  policy 
in  general  and  a  proposed  war  with  China  in  particular. 
The  peace  party  led  by  Okubo  *  and  Itagaki  triumphed 
for  the  moment,  though  it  was  to  be  overcome  by  its 
rivals  in  1894.  Between  the  years  1880  and  1890  the 
bureaucrats  of  the  Sat-Cho  clique  had  to  contend  with  - 
much  opposition  from  various  classes  and  persons  who  for 
many  reasons,  honourable  and  dishonourable,  desired  to 

(t)  Okubo  was  assassinated  by  reactionaries  in  1878. 
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hasten  the  coming  of  a  more  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  most  formidable  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Sat- 
Cho  clique  were  now  Okuma  and  Itagaki.  These  leaders 
formed  political  parties  in  readiness  for  the  opening 
of  a  promised  parliament,  for  the  Sat-Cho  men  had 
realised  about  1881  that  it  was  impossible  to  Westernise 
the  country  and  leave  the  system  of  administration  out  of 
the  melting  pot.  Since  the  Restoration  and  up  to  about 
1885  the  system  of  government  had  been  copied  from  one 
in  existence  in  Japan  in  the  pre-Shogun  days  of  the  loth 
century,  which  in  its  turn  had  been  copied  from  an  earlier 
Chinese  system.  Partly  to  silence  the  agitators  who  were 
jealous  of  the  Sat-Cho  ascendency  and  thought  that  in  a 
parliament  they  would  find  a  weapon  with  which  to  attack 
the  ruling  oligarchy,  and  partly  in  order  to  impress  the 
Western  Powers  from  whom  Japan  was  then  seeking 
Treaty  revision,  the  Sat-Cho  bureaucrats  promised  the 
nation  a  parliament  in  1891.  This  edict  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  personal  ambitions  of  Okuma,  who  by  exposing  a 
huge  financial  scandal  in  which  he  was  partly  implicated 
himself  had  memorialised  the  Throne  for  a  parliament  in 
1883  in  the  hope  that  he  might  ride  into  power  on  a  wave 
of  popular  favour. 

The  Constitution  and  Diet  given  to  the  nation  by  the 
Sat-Cho  clique  were  closely  modelled  on  those  of  Prussia, 
and  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the  life  of  the  Diet,  the 
alternate  Satsuma  and  Choshu  administrations  paid  little 
attention  to  the  continued  obstruction  and  opposition  they 
encountered  in  the  Lower  House.  When  necessary  it  was 
overcome  by  one  of  three  methods :  either  the  Diet  was 
bribed,  or  it  was  dissolved,  or  the  Throne  issued  an 
Imperial  Rescript.  After  seven  years  a  change  took  place. 
The  opposition  leaders  received  their  first  opportunity  of 
translating  their  theories  into  practice.  They  received 
their  chance  from  Ito,  who  at  this  time  (1898)  had  begun 
his  long-drawn-out  difference  of  opinion  with  his  fellow 
bureaucrat  Yamagata,  the  leader  of  the  militarists  and  a 
man  destined  to  exercise  very  great  influence  on  the  life 
story  of  modern  Japan.  Yamagata  was  strongly  opposed 
to  any  concessions  to  the  reform  and  anti-clan  government 
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party,  but  Ito  out-manoeuvred  him  and  the  Throne  invited 
Okuma  and  Itagaki  to  form  an  administration.  After 
seven  years  of  mutual  jealousy,  these  two  opposition 
leaders  had  managed  to  coalesce  into  a  party  called  the 
Kenseito.  The  first  party,  i.e.,  non-Sat-Cho  administra¬ 
tion,  Japan  has  ever  enjoyed,  or  suffered,  collapsed  igno- 
miniously  within  a  few  months  of  its  creation.  It  was  torn 
asunder  by  internal  quarrels  as  to  the  division  of  spoils. 
The  Sat-Cho  clique  then  resumed  its  routine  of  appointing 
administrations. 

However,  the  experience  gained  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  the  Diet  had  convinced  Ito  that  some  use  might  be 
made  of  the  Lower  House  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him 
in  his  struggle  with  Yamagata,  and  with  this  object  in  view 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  a  large  personal  political 
party  which  should  be  supreme  in  the  Lower  House. 

This  plan  he  carried  out,  and  the  famous,  or  as  some 
would  say  infamous,  Seiyukai  Party  was  born.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  were  chiefly  men  who  leapt  at  the  chance  of  being 
associated  with  a  leader  who  was  at  that  time  pre-eminent 
in  the  Sat-Cho  clique ;  it  mattered  nothing  to  the  members 
of  the  newly-formed  party  that  for  many  years  they  had 
been  advocating  the  adoption  of  a  Cabinet  system  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  Diet,  whilst  the  main  platform  of  the  Seiyukai 
was  advertised  to  be  ministerial  irresponsibility.  The  lure 
of  office  and  its  certain  profits  reconciled  black  unto  white 
in  the  eyes  of  the  average  Seiyukai  man. 

Since  its  formation,  the  Seiyukai,  with  the  exception  of 
two  short  periods,  has  always  been  in  a  majority  in  the 
Diet,  and  always  more  or  less  associated  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  power.  The  Sat-Cho  clique,  whose  leaders 
have  become  known  as  the  Genro  ^  or  Elder  Statesmen, 
have  appointed  administrations  with  but  little  reference 
to  the  state  of  parties  in  the  Lower  House  or  of  such  public 
opinion  as  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  the  country  and 
been  expressed  through  an  active  but  uninfluential  Press. 

(i)  There  is  now  only  one  Genro  left — Saionji — though  Yamamoto  has 
in  a  sense  qualified  for  Genroship  by  forming  a  second  administration. 
Who,  or  what,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  Genro  as  Advisors-in-Chief  to 
the  1  hrone  at  times  of  political  crisis  is  one  of  the  most  discussed  political 
problems  in  Japan  to-day. 
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A  few  instances  from  recent  Japanese  history  will  best 
illustrate  the  state  of  affairs. 

In  1912  the  Choshu  clan  secured  the  administration  with 
Katsura  as  Premier.  This  was  the  third  time  that  general 
had  formed  a  Government.  Katsura  endeavoured  to 
usurp  the  leadership  of  the  military  party  which  had  been 
held  for  many  years  by  his  patron,  Yamagata.  The  latter 
brought  down  his  unruly  henchman,  but  this  schism 
weakened  Choshu,  and  the  Satsuma  clan  secured  the  next 
administration  with  Admiral  Yamamoto  at  its  head.  This 
Government  fell  in  dire  disgrace  as  a  result  of  the  naval 
scandals.  The  Genro  were  then  in  an  awkward  quandary 
as  both  Satsuma  and  Choshu  were  in  trouble  and  incapable 
of  producing  administrations.  In  their  difficulty  they 
tried  many  casts,  but  were  eventually  obliged  to  turn  to 
Okuma,  who  had  been  wandering  in  the  political  wilder¬ 
ness  for  fifteen  years.  During  this  period  he  had  cease¬ 
lessly  and  violently  attacked  the  autocratic  and  im¬ 
perialistic  policy  of  the  Sat-Cho  clique,  but  directly  he  got 
into  power  he  frankly  admitted  that  what  he  said  out  of 
office  and  what  he  did  in  office  were  two  very  different 
matters.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  absolutely 
under  the  thumbs  of  the  Genro,  and  the  world  was  treated 
to  the  ironical  spectacle  of  “Japan’s  leading  Pacifist” 
inflicting  the  twenty-one  demands  upon  China. 

When  'Okuma  fell  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  pass 
the  succession  to  his  first  lieutenant  and  ex-Foreign 
Minister,  Viscount  Kato.  His  attempt  failed,  for  though 
Kato  was  president  of  Okuma’s  personal  party,  the 
Kenseikai,  then  in  a  majority  in  the  Diet,  the  Genro 
arbitrarily  instructed  General  Terauchi  to  form  an 
administration.  This  gentleman  was  Governor-General 
of  Korea  and  a  militarist  fur  sang.  There  was  much 
popular  clamour,  but  the  Genro  remained  unmoved.  By 
this  time  I  to  had  been  assassinated  and  Yamagata  at  the 
head  of  the  militarists  dominated  the  ageing  body  of 
Genro. 

Terauchi’s  regime  collapsed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
very  serious  and  widespread  “  Rice  Riots”  of  1918,  which 
were  initially  economic  in  cause  but  developed  into  an 
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expression  of  political  discontent.  The  Genro  took  alarm 
at  this  unmistakable  indication  of  popular  feeling  and 
decided  to  play  the  democrat.  A  civilian  and  a  com¬ 
moner,  Mr.  Hara,  the  President  of  the  Seiyukai,  was 
invited  to  form  a  government.  This  event  was  loudly 
trumpeted  abroad  as  a  triumph  of  democracy  and  a  sure 
sign  that  the  hidden  and  dark  forces  of  clan  politics  were 
at  their  last  gasp.  In  actual  fact,  the  Genro  continued  to 
control  matters  from  behind  the  scenes.  A  squabble 
between  the  two  great  clans  in  connection  with  the 
betrothal  of  the  Crown  Prince  weakened  Choshu,  and 
when  Mr.  Hara’s  temporary  successor,  Viscount  Taka- 
hashi,  resigned,  Satsuma  secured  power  with  their  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  person  of  Admiral  Baron  Kato  as  the 
head  of  a  government.  This  was  described  as  an  “All 
Peers,  T ranscendental  and  Above  Party  Government.”  The 
Seiyukai  became  more  or  less  attached  to  it,  but  only  on 
humiliating  terms.  When  Kato  died  in  1923,  the  Satsuma 
people,  in  order  to  retain  power,  appointed  Admiral 
Yamamoto,  of  naval  scandal  fame,  as  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  formation  of  this  Ministry  coincided  with  the  great 
earthquake  and  fire,  two  calamities  which  effectually 
silenced  all  political  criticism  for  the  time  being. 

Yamamoto  fell  as  a  consequence  of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Prince  Regent.  In  1923  Viscount 
Kiyoura  received  the  Imperial  mandate  to  form  an 
administration.  A  split  then  took  place  in  the  Seiyukai 
party,  long  bloated  and  ripe  for  parturition.  A  section  of 
the  party  favoured  the  time-honoured  policy  of  supporting 
the  men  in  power;  others  considered  that  the  appointment 
of  Kiyoura,  who  was  reputed  to  be  utterly  out  of  touch 
with  such  public  opinion  as  exists,  was  so  scandalous  that 
to  support  him  would  result  in  the  extinction  of  the  party. 
The  Diehards  broke  away  from  the  Seiyukai  and  formed 
a  party  known  as  the  Seiyu  Honto.  When  Kiyoura  met 
the  Diet  he  was  confronted  by  a  mass  of  opposition  and 
disorderly  obstruction.  The  Government  were  even 
accused  of  having  tried  to  wreck  a  train  carrying  the 
opposition  leaders.  Kiyoura,  realising  that  it  would  be 
hopeless  to  try  to  get  Government  measures  through 
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the  Diet,  promptly  dissolved  that  body.  The  elections 
held  in  April,  1924,  registered  a  signal  defeat  for  the 
Seiyu  Honto  and  a  victory  for  the  Kenseikai  and 
Seiyukai. 

Viscount  Kato — of  twenty-one  demands  notoriety  ^ — 
was  instructed  to  form  an  administration.  He  is  at  this 
moment  riding  precariously,  one  leg  on  his  old  rivals  the 
Seiyukai,  the  other  on  the  Kenseikai,  his  own  party,  and 
although  the  result  of  the  elections  reflected  a  distinct 
hostility  towards  “  Bureaucratic  Government  ”  on  the  part 
of  the  electors.  Viscount  Kato’s  worst  enemies  would  not 
accuse  him  of  being  a  Liberal. 

Such  in  sketchy  outline  have  been  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  reactions  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Japan  to  Westernisa¬ 
tion. 

The  party  politics  of  Japan  have  up  to  the  present 
developed  along  two  lines.  The  Lower  House  has  been 
used  as  a  pawn  in  the  clan  struggles  for  power,  and  it  has 
been  used  as  a  rostrum  from  which  men  outside  the 
charmed  ring  attacked  those  within  it  and  obstructed  them 
in  every  possible  way  in  the  hope  that  if  the  obstruction 
was  sufficiently  irritating  the  agitators  would  be  given  some 
share  in  the  spoils  of  office  in  order  to  silence  them. 

On  every  occasion  when  those  outside  the  ring  have 
been  able,  on  any  terms  to  become  parasitically  attached 
to  those  inside  the  magic  circle  they  have  joyfully  done 
so.  All  the  high-sounding  principles  have  been  aban¬ 
doned.  No  wonder  that  the  masses  in  Japan,  tentatively 
reaching  out  towards  new  ideas,  have  begun  to  experience 
an  intense  disgust  for  so-called  parliamentary  government. 
We  must  now  consider  the  effects  of  Westernisation  on  the 
masses  in  Japan. 

HI 

The  first  and  most  important  factor  to  remember  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  effects  of  Westernisation  upon  the  masses 
is  one  to  which  I  have  already  drawn  attention,  and  that  is 
the  very  recent  existence  in  the  country  of  all  the  outward 

(i)  He  was  Foreign  Minister  when  these  demands  were  presented  to 
China,  and  has  always  actively  justified  them. 
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symbols  of  feudalism.  When  these  were  abolished,  the 
outward  signs  of  democracy  and  Western  culture  were 
installed  in  their  stead,  but  no  attempt  on  a  considerable 
scale  was  made  to  change  the  mental  outlook  of  the  people. 
Several  reasons  explain  this  fact.  Firstly,  it  would 
have  taken  much  too  long  to  educate  public  opinion. 
The  clan  leaders  did  not  dare  to  Westernise  their  country 
slowly ;  they  could  not  afford  to  wait  until  a  powerful  body 
of  public  opinion  recruited  from  the  masses  should  demand 
the  importation  of  Western  ideas.  The  importance  of  the 
time  factor;  the  danger  that  if  Japan  did  not  immediately 
take  steps  to  meet  the  West  as  an  equal  she  would  learn  her 
lessons  in  bondage,  were  factors  which  condemned  the  clan 
statesmen  to  the  role  of  dictators  rather  than  leaders. 
Secondly,  the  clan  leaders  were  by  temperament  and 
inheritance  accustomed  to  command,  and  to  them  it  seemed 
quite  natural  that  the  masses  should  be  nothing  more  than 
obedient  supers  in  the  great  transformation  scene.  In 
fact,  the  few  men  who  wielded  supreme  power — of  whom 
the  Genro  became  typical — hav^e  consistently  opposed 
giving  any  share  of  that  power  to  men  in  the  next  social 
grade,  such  as  members  of  the  Diet.  Thirdly,  the  people 
were  at  the  outset  in  no  position,  nor  had  they  the  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  change  their  ideas.  They  accepted  the  orders  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Westernisation  of  Japan  which  came  from  above 
and  were  voiced  from  the  Throne,  with  that  passive  recep¬ 
tiveness  with  which  they  had  received  the  volte-face  of  the 
four  Western  clans  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  The 
Imperial  Party  had  then  first  appealed  to  the  nation  with 
the  cry  of  “  Exclude  the  foreigner,”  and,  the  Restoration 
accomplished,  they  had  immediately  announced  that  the 
foreigner  must  be  welcomed. 

For  these  reasons  a  most  unusual  event  has  taken  place 
in  Japan.  Material  progress  has  preceded  mental 
advancement.  Japan  has  her  banks,  her  steamship  lines, 
her  industries  (other  than  that  of  silk),  her  newspapers,  her 
colonial  empire,  her  conscript  army  and  navy;  but  not 
because  her  people  have  wanted  these  things,  or  thought 
the  thoughts  of  which  these  things  in  the  West  have  been 
the  material  consequence.  Japan  has  these  things  because 
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the  few  men  who  ruled  her  looked  towards  Europe  and  the 
U.S.A.  and  blindly  adopted  whatever  they  saw,  good,  bad 
or  indifferent.  As  a  result  of  this  wholesale  importation  of 
Western  culture  and  materialism,  nearly  every  enterprise 
in  Japan  is  State-controlled,  and  there  are  numerous  large 
Government  monopolies.  In  this  interference  by  the  State 
in  every  branch  of  national  life  is  to  be  found  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  notorious  and  tremendous  corruption  in 
[apanese  political  life. 

Modern  Japan  may  be  compared  to  a  pyramid,  but  a 
pyramid  on  its'  point;  its  foundation  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  structure  it  supports. 

So  much  for  the  first  general  result  of  Westernisation 
upon  the  masses.  A  second  very  important  consequence 
has  been  the  industrialisation  of  Japan  and  the  creation  of 
a  body  of  opinion  in  which  Labour  and  Socialist  ideas  have 
taken  root. 

There  is  at  present  in  Japan  no  Labour  party,  or  even 
Labour  member  in  the  Diet,  although  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  industrial  workers  in  the  country. 
Nevertheless  the  Labour  and  Socialist  movements  are 
likely  to  become  so  important  in  the  near  future  that  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  them  in  some  detail.  The  theories 
believed  in  by  Labour  and  Socialist  leaders  in  Japan, 
which  with  certain  exceptions  are  roughly  similar  to  those 
held  bv  similar  persons  elsewhere,  are  absolutely  and 
utterly  obnoxious  to  the  rulers  of  Japan.  By  the  Peace 
Preservation  Regulations,  Trades  Unions  are  illegal  asso¬ 
ciations,  though  since  about  1918  the  authorities  have 
recognised  the  trend  of  the  times  and  the  Home  Minister 
has  stated  in  the  Diet  that  Trades  LInions  will  be  tolerated 
if  they  obey  orders.  The  Trades  Union  movement  in 
Japan  is  comparatively  weak,  a  state  of  affairs  due  to  offi¬ 
cial  repression,  the  ignorance  of  the  workers  and  their 
poverty.  If  a  strike  lasts  for  more  than  a  few  days  in 
Japan  it  is  a  remarkable  event.  On  the  other  hand, 
Japanese  Trades  Unionism  is  surprisingly  advanced  in  its 
political  outlook,  and  at  the  present  moment  is  controlled 
by  men  who  profess  a  belief  in  direct  action  and  despise 
the  Diet.  There  is  a  close  connection  between  Labour 
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and  Socialism.  Organised  Labour,  like  many  other  insti¬ 
tutions  which  the  Japanese  have  borrowed  from  the  West, 
has  leaped  several  normal  stages  in  development  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  field  in  which  Japanese  Socialism  took  root  at  the 
time  of  its  renaissance  in  1913.  The  first  Japanese  Social¬ 
ist  movement  became  evident  about  1900,  and  was  purely 
a  movement  amongst  intellectuals,  some  of  whom  were 
anarchical;  it  was  easily  crushed  by  the  police,  largely 
because  there  was  no  public  opinion  to  which  it  could 
appeal.  When  the  movement  revived  in  1913,  Organised 
Labour  v/as  taking  definite  shape,  and  Socialist  theories 
spread  rapidly  amongst  this  public.  The  attitude  of  the 
authorities  is  still  frankly  that  of  ruthless  suppression,  and 
in  this  policy  they  receive  the  support  of  the  educated 
classes.  It  was  quite  amazing  to  read  the  letters  contributed 
to  the  Japanese  Press  when  the  gendarmerie  captain  Ama- 
kasu  murdered  the  Socialist  leader -Osugi,  his  wife  and 
a  child,  during  the  confusion  which  followed  the  earth¬ 
quake.  The  majority  of  the  letters  candidly  upheld  the 
murderer’s  action.  A  similar  expression  of  opinion  was 
noticeable  when  the  Labour  leaders  were  bayonetted  at  a 
police  station  at  the  same  time  on  the  most  frivolous  of 
pretexts. 

Notwithstanding  constant  repression,  the  movements  are 
increasing  in  strength,  and  the  authorities  are  openly  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  growth  of  what  in  Japan  is  called 
“  dangerous  thoughts.” 

For  a  full  appreciation  of  the  factors  which  will  affect  the 
political  future  of  Japan  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend 
this  article  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  make  it  possible  to  pass  to  conclusions. 

IV 

From  the  material  point  of  view  the  Westernisation  of 
Japan  is  complete;  from  the  mental  point  of  view  it  has 
only  just  begun.  The  paraphernalia  of  Western  culture 
which  has  been  superimposed  upon  a  feudal  nation  has 
begun  to  produce  its  reaction  upon  the  foundations.  The 
traditions  of  feudalism  have  gradually  been  killed  by 
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Western  culture,  and  the  people  have  begun  to  think  for 
themselves.  But — and  this  is  the  crucial  point — they 
have  seized  upon  the  thoughts  which  have  been  circling 
around  the  world  these  last  four  years — very  revolutionary 
thoughts.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  facts  is  that  there  is  no  middle  class  in  Japan  in  an 
intellectual  sense.  There  is  on  one  side  the  governing 
class,  which  is  reactionary,  and  on  the  other  side  there  is 
a  section  amongst  the  masses  which  is  crudely  revolu¬ 
tionary.  This  latter  class  is  increasing  in  numbers. 
There  are  practically  no  signs  of  what  could  be  called  con¬ 
stitutional  Liberalism,  did  it  exist.  Moreover,  the  state  of 
affairs  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  reform  is  to  take 
place  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  forces  of  the  right  and 
of  the  left  are  separated  by  an  unbridged  chasm.  The 
official  panacea  for  all  evils  consists  of  measures  for  the 
“control  of  national  thought.”  The  chief  instruments  of 
control  are  a  widespread  bureaucracy,  the  police  and 
.Shinto.  How  Shinto,  which  is  the  official  foundation  of 
national  moral,  can  be  equated  wdth  democracy  is  a 
problem  whose  solution  passes  man’s  understanding.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Labour  and  Socialist  thinkers,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  nothing  but  harsh  treatment  from  above,  are 
openly  contemptuous  of  the  Diet  and  the  existing  political 
parties.  With  these  two  antagonistic  forces  in  the  State 
and  no  middle  class  to  act  as  a  buffer  between  them,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  very  awkward  situation  may  arise  unless  the 
authorities  can  devise  a  safety  valve  through  which  to 
release  the  accumulating  pressure. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  only  one  correct  way  in  which 
this  problem  can  be  solved,  and  it  is  a  solution  which  calls 
for  great  breadth  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  Japan. 
Just  as  modern  Japan  was  built  up  on  the  material  side 
with  great  rapidity  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  the  mentality 
of  the  masses,  so  now  the  people  must  be  forced  to  govern 
themselves,  even  though  this  will  entail  a  certain  loss  of 
material  efficiency.  It  should  be  the  somewhat  melancholy 
task  of  Japan’s  present  rulers  to  undo  some  of  the  work  the 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  the  first  Genro.  The 
bureaucracy  should  be  pruned;  the  administrative  system 
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decentralised;  the  police  liberalised;  the  Constitution 
amended  with  a  view  to  making  the  Cabinet  responsible  to 
the  Diet.  At  the  same  time  a  most  necessary  reform  is  the 
abolition  of  the  regulations  which  confine  the  Ministries  of 
War  and  the  Navy  to  the  ranks  of  service  men.  Encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  given  to  the  formation  of  a  Labour  Party  in 
the  Diet,  and  real  party  government  in  the  English  sense 
should  be  brought  into  being.  Shinto  should  be  gradu¬ 
ally  disestablished,  or  at  all  events  pruned  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  its  political  implications.  It  is  obvious  that  far- 
reaching  reforms  of  this  nature  are  best  carried  out  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  but  the  democratisation  of  Japan  is 
every  whit  as  urgent  a  problem  to-day  as  was  her  material 
Westernisation  in  the  ’70’s.  Procrastination  in  the  past 
would  have  exposed  the  State  to  the  perils  of  aggression 
from  without :  procrastination  to-day  exposes  it  to  perils  of 
disruption  from  within. 

The  price  of  rapid  material  Westernisation  was  the 
mental  atrophy  of  the  people;  the  price  of  teaching  Japan 
democracy  must  be  a  temporary  loss  of  material  efficiency, 
but  this  is  preferable  to  the  two  alternatives :  one  of  these 
is  a  Bolshevik  type  of  revolution  in  Japan,  a  kind  of  dis¬ 
turbance  of  which  the  1918  Rice  Riots  were  symptomatic; 
whilst  the  other  alternative  is  that  the  ruling  classes  in 
Japan  will  recognise  the  seriousness  of  the  unrest  amongst 
the  masses  and  seek  to  distract  them  by  a  foreign  war  on 
the  continent  of  Asia.  In  the  opinion  of  many  people,  of 
whom  the  writer  is  one,  the  masses  are  still  sufficiently 
docile  to  cry  “  Banzai  ”  for  such  a  war. 
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By  Graham  Sutton 

In  the  pre-war  or  Repertory  Age  {floruit  1900-1914:  still 
remembered  affectionately  by  some  of  us,  though  cut  off 
by  the  remorseless  cleavage  of  a  time  when  only  the  com¬ 
mercial  drama  could  flourish)  theatres  gave  wider  scope  to 
the  young  playwright  than  he  has  since  enjoyed.  Then 
they  did  curtain-raisers  :  they  did  curtain-droppers  (if  that 
be  the  right  name  for  them) :  they  even  did  triple  bills. 
And  they  did  all  these  things  as  they  did  full-length  plays 
(including  tragedies !)  with  frequent  changes  of  pro¬ 
gramme  :  wherein  the  young  playwright  seized  his  chance, 
rejoicing.  For  no  normal  man,  being  neither  genius  nor 
conceited  owl,  sits  down  to  write  a  full-length  play  first- 
shot,  any  more  than  even  Shakespeare  sat  down  to  Romeo 
and  Juliet  till  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  at  “writing 
in  ”  scenes  for  more  experienced  craftsmen.  The  one-act, 
one-week  play  gave  tyros  their  opportunity — first  to  find 
out  what  they  could  do,  and  then  to  consider  whether  they 
felt  like  doing  something  bigger. 

Allan  Monkhouse  began  thus,  with  one-act  repertory 
plays.  Reaping  the  Whirlwind  was  his  first,  produced  by 
Miss  Horniman  in  1908  :  a  rather  arid  little  piece,  though 
it  leaps  suddenly  into  life  at  the  end.  The  Choice  came 
soon  after,  perhaps  before  Mary  Broome  was  begun.  I 
don’t  know  when  he  wrote  Resentment,  but  should  imagine 
it  to  date  from  the  same  period.  These  are  all  somewhat 
dry  and  intellectual — not  highbrow,  in  what  that  word  con¬ 
notes  of  affectation,  but  the  work  of  a  literary  young  man 
who  has  not  yet  gained  the  knack  of  making  his  folk  talk 
as  he  wants  them  to.  This  common  talk  of  cultivated 
people  is  a  difficult  business;  gutter-speech  is  not  so  hard, 
running  as  it  does  to  cliches  which  have  yet  their  peculiar 
raciness  :  and  on  the  other  hand  the  speech  of  Wilde’s 
and  Congreve’s  characters  is  flash  and  polish  untarnished 
by  realism’s  demands;  but  to  make  cultured  people  talk 

(i)  From  Some  Contemporary  Dramatists  (to  be  published  shortly  by 
Leonard  Parsons). 
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realistically  requires  a  degree  of  skill  which  you  will  better 
appreciate  if  you  turn  from  these  early  pieces  to  another 
one-act  play,  Night  Watches^  written  about  1915.  In  the 
first  batch  one  feels  the  literary  dramatist  groping  his  way 
to  life;  in  Night  Watches,  the  live  dramatist  expressing 
himself  in  literature. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Monkhouse  was  beginning  to  test  his 
strength,  under  such  favourable  conditions  as  I  have 
implied.  Repertorially  he  was  in  the  thick  of  things.  He 
was  dramatic  critic  to  the  Manchester  Guardian',  he  was  a 
protege  of  Miss  Horniman,  Grand  Cham  of  repertory; 
his  name  was  known  wherever  two  or  three  were  gathered 
together  to  form  a  repertory  audience.  And  yet  his  first 
two  full-length  plays  were  at  least  as  remarkable  for  their 
divergence  from  the  repertory  standard  as  for  their 
conformity. 

^  ^  # 

I  remember  a  witty  clergyman  once  asking,  plaintively : 
“Have  these  young  playwrights  all  inadequate  fathers? 
Or  can  it  be  that  the  playwrights’  fathers  are  unfortunate 
in  their  sons  ?  ”  The  remark  was  made  at  one  of  those 
coterie-meetings  held  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool 
Repertory  Theatre,  of  which  the  clergyman  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  director.  It  was  a  very  palpable  hit.  One  of  young 
repertory’s  most  sacred  duties  was  to  efater  le  bourgeois', 
and  for  bourgeois,  I  suppose  because  it  was  so  young, 
it  usually  read  parent,  pastor  and  master,  and  middle-aged 
authority  in  general.  It  attacked  the  elder  generation 
with  insight  and  gusto  :  partly  by  tragedies  and  serious 
plays  (its  own  or  Ibsen’s),  more  often  by  comedies 
which  were  never  happier  than  when  they  were  pulling  the 
Philistine  leg;  and  if  the  Philistine  were  old,  and  there 
were  in  the  cast  some  budding  artist  by  whom  his  leg  could 
be  pulled,  so  much  the  better  for  the  play  and  so  much 
more  satisfactory  the  leg’s  elongation. 

Monkhouse  proclaimed  his  originality  by  reversing  this 
process.  In  Mary  Broome  and  The'  Education  of  Mr. 
Surrage  it  was  the  artistic  leg  that  was  pulled,  and  pulled 
pretty  savagely — or  rather  the  sham-artistic  leg.  The 
young  playwright  knew  his  public  intimately;  he  had 
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observed  that  any  vital  movement  in  art  must  have  its 
ruck  of  sham  artists — caterpillars  of  its  commonwealth — 
who  will  be  “  in  the  movement  ”  even  though  they  cannot 
be  of  it ;  and  in  these  two  plays  he  went  rampaging  through 
their  ranks,  much  as  T he  Wild  Duck  had  confounded  the 
corresponding  section  of  Ibsen’s  worshippers.  Mary 
Broome  has  been  much  praised — perhaps  too  much — and 
yet  not  often  enough  praised  for  its  chief  virtue,  namely, 
its  challenge  to  the  bogus  artist.  As  a  first  play  it  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  keen  dialogue;  but  it  is  nothing  like  so 
good  as  Mr.  Surrage,  either  in  dialogue  or  in  the  differen¬ 
tiation  of  character.  The  second  act  is  aesthetically  im¬ 
proper  and  shocking — I  will  not  say  because  it  is  in  bad 
taste :  the  bad  taste  of  its  young  artist-cad  is  one  of  the 
points  of  the  play — but  because  it  is  out  of  key  with  the 
rest.  The  frankness  of  comedy  of  manners  consorts  ill 
with  these  middle-class  and  middlingly  intelligent 
suburbans;  it  becomes  comedy  of  bad  manners  merely,  and 
the  play  sags  heavily  where  it  is  introduced. 

In  his  next  piece.  The  Education  of  Mi’-  Surrage,  Mr. 
Monkhouse  combined  the  two  pet  themes  of  repertory — 
the  old-fashioned  father  and  the  up-to-date  artist — and 
shed  a  new  light  on  both.  When  the  play  opens '  Mr. 
Surrage  (one  of  the  most  likeable  old  buffers  in  the  whole 
range  of  drama)  is  retiring  from  business,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  has  leisure  |for  conscious  philosophy. 
Granville  Barker’s  Mr.  Huxtable,  you  remember,  was  in 
the  same  position;  and  old  Mr.  Timbrell  was  just  coming 
in  sight  of  it  at  the  end  of  Mary  Broome.  Mr.  Surrage  is 
“  ready  for  some  kind  of  suitable  adventure,”  and  his 
three  children  have  decided  that  he  shall  be  dragged  in 
the  wake  of  their  progressive  chariot — “  you  see,  we  are 
anxious  that  you  should — if  I  may  put  it  so — share  our — 
well,  our  liberal  developments  .  .  .”  And  finance  them, 
no  doubt :  for  “  even  if  you  don’t  go  quite  as  far  as  we  do, 
father,  you  can  sympathise  with  us  in — in  what  we  are 
aiming  at,  you  know  .  .  .”  (“  By  the  by,  what  are  you 

aiming  at?”  asks  Mr.  Surrage  tactlessly.)  So  they  invite 
three  specimens  of  their  advanced  acquaintances  for  the 
week-end  : — 
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SuRRAGE.  Let’s  see.  There’s  another,  isn’t  there?  The  lady,  the 
painter - 

Archie.  Oh,  yes.  Suckling. 

SuRRAGR.  And  what’s  his  line? 

Archie.  Oh,  well — he’s  rather  a  young  chap,  but  very  much  in  it,  you 
know.  He  writes  plays.  He’s  quite  in  the  swum. 

SuRRAGE.  And  w’here  are  they  performed? 

Violet.  He’s  a  bit  too  good  for  the  regular  theatres. 

SuRRAGE.  Humph!  And  your  painter?  Does  he  ever  sell  his  pictures? 

Archie.  Of  course,  my  dear  father,  the  business  man’s  attitude  toward 
this  kind  of  thing  is — well,  rather  mercenary. 

SuRRAGE.  Yes.  That  was  my  fault  as  a  business  man.  I  was 
mercenary. 

Archie.  You  mustn’t  judge  Vallance’s  pictures  from  that  point  of 
view. 

SuRRAGE.  I  wonder  why  these  people  are  coming  here?  .  .  .  What  do 
they  want?  It’s  all  right.  Quite  natural,  of  course.  I  forget  sometimes 
that  I  haven’t  kept  up  with  you. 

Henceforward  the  joke  lies  in  the  shrewd,  kindly 
summing-up  of  his  strange  guests  by  Mr.  Surrage,  who 
has  assessed  them  severally^  some  time  before  they  have 
done  patronising  him  for  a  simple  old  Philistine.  For  note 
that  Mr.  Monkhouse’s  plan  is  not  simply  an  antithesis  of 
sham-artist  children  against  artist  guests.  The  guests 
themselves  are  differentiated,  sheep  from  goat;  and  Mr. 
Surrage  treats  them  each  differently,  finally  winning  the 
respect  of  all  three.  Vallance  is  sheep — a  black  sheep 
certainly,  one  of  the  predatory  artist  type  to  which  Svengali 
and  Dubedat  belong — but  an  authentic  artist;  Mr.  Surrage 
manages  him,  engineers  his  success,  and  “  all  through 
business  principles  which  are  really,  when  you  come  to 
think  about  it,  sound  morality.”  Mrs.  Staines  is  half-and- 
half ;  and  her  creator  has  done  nothing  more  humorously 
tender  than  those  scenes  in  which  the  old  gentleman  gives 
her  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Suckling  is  goat  all  through 
— a  sham  artist,  predatory  without  the  justification  of 
genius;  in  the  end  the  hungry  goat  looks  up  to  Mr.  Surrage 
in  spite  of  himself  :  but  is  not  fed  by  him,  for  all  that. 
###### 

The  Hayling  Family  reveals  kinship  with  the  Reper- 
torian  Gens  by  certain  birthmarks  of  Ibsenism.  It  is  a 
family  divided  against  itself ;  also,  its  story  is  a  drama  of 
retrospect.  .  .  .  Among  the  endless  types  in  which  modern 
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drama  can  be  classified  there  are  two  broadly  opposed  : 
that  in  which  present  action  brings  a  change  of  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  of  which  the  mainspring  is  some  action 
tucked  away  in  the  past.  To  the  first  type  belong  most 
melodrama,  comedy  of  humours,  and  farce;  to  the  second, 
nearly  all  Ibsen’s  plays  and  their  derivatives.  Critics  who 
prefer  the  present-action  type  have  sometimes  appealed  to 
the  Greeks,  and  to  the  root-meaning  of  the  word  drama, 
which  is  something  done\  they  forget  that  most  Greek 
drama,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  of  the  other  kind;  Qidipus’ 
deeds  were  done  sixteen  years  before  we  meet  him,  but, 
so  far  as  (JEdi-pus  Tyrannus  is  concerned,  he  has  neither 
killed  his  father  nor  married  his  mother  until  the  play  is 
half  over.  Ibsen’s  innovation  was  to  go  back  to  the  Greeks 
in  this  respect;  his  vital  action  generally  takes  place  in  the 
past;  his  drama  is  revelation.  Changes  no  less  abrupt 
than  those  of  slapstick  comedy  are  brought  about  by  the 
actionless  utterance  of  words;  a  truth  comes  out,  some 
barrier  of  misapprehension  or  reticence  is  broken  down, 
and  at  once  everything  is  different  for  ever. 

So  Mr.  Monkhouse  in  this  play.  Old  Hayling,  not  un¬ 
sympathetically  drawn,  is  a  speculative  sponge  who  has 
sucked  up  his  wife’s  capital  only  to  be  squeezed  of  it.  His 
children’s  money  is  tied  till  they  come  of  age.  Then  he 
demands  that  too,  in  the  sacred  name  of  family.  The  three 
children  have  grown  too  far  out  of  touch  with  him  to  guess 
how  deeply  he  is  committed,  but  their  eyes  are  opened 
now : — 

Hayling.  Reasonable!  Considerate!  I’m  your  father. 

John.  We  have  not  forgotten  that. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  But  we  must  a!!  be  reasonable,  Godfrey. 

Hayling.  You,  too. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Oh,  what’s  coming  upon  us?  It  was  only  a  pretence 
that  all  was  well,  but  that  was  better  than  this.  ...  .A.  new  spirit  has 
come  to  you. 

Hayling.  Yes.  “  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  ”  is  a  little  out 
of  date. 

John.  We  will  honour  you,  sir,  as  far  as  you  are  honourable. 

Hayling.  You  think  I’m  dependent  on  you,  and  so  you  may  revolt. 

John.  The  revolt  was  accomplished  long  ago. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Ah,  yes.  We  lost  them  long  ago. 

Rhoda.  No,  mother. 

Bobby.  Not  you. 
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Mrs.  Hayling.  I’m  not  one  of  you  now.  I’m  as  far  away  from  you 
as  he  is.  It’s  strange  to  hear  your  father  spoken  to  like  this. 

Hayling.  I’m  down.  I’m  in  trouble.  No  more  to  be  got  out  of  me. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  That’s  unfair,  Godfrey.  That’s  unfair. 

Hayling.  You  side  with  them. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  Oh,  misery!  what  has  come  upon  us?  How  can  1 
side  with  them  or  with  you  ? 

John.  Mother,  there’s  no  need  to  take  any  side.  Let  us  get  to  the 
practical  question. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  I  can’t  see  that  that  matters.  It’s  this  terrible  change 
that’s  come  upon  us. 

John.  There’s  no  change,  mother.  We’re  just  as  we  were. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  But  the  things  that  have  been  said - 

John.  Oh,  yes.  Things  have  been  said. 

Mrs.  Hayling.  And  they  were  never  said  before. 

John.  A  good  deal  crumbles  away  in  the  course  of  years.  We  can’t 
keep  it  by  pretending  that  it’s  there. 

Hayling.  A  few  homely  virtues  seem  to  have  crumbled  away. 

John.  Good  heavens,  sir!  We  don’t  stand  where  we  did.  W’e  arc 
not  children. 

Hayling.  Well,  let  us  bow  to  facts.  I’ve  no  legal  control  over  you, 
and  I  dare  say  I’m  mentally  inferior  and  morally  culpable.  1  have  made 
a  business  proposal  to  you.  Accept  it  or  reject  it  as  you  please. 

(He  stalks  out.  Mrs.  I^Iayling  hesitates  and  follows  him.) 

Mrs.  Hayling  (at  the  door).  Be  merciful. 

Later  comes  present  action.  But  the  seeds  were  sown 
long  before,  and  it  is  too  late  for  their  tragic  harvest  to  be 
averted.  “  It  was  only  a  pretence  that  all  was  well,  but 
that  was  better  than  this.  .  .  .  Things  have  been  said. 
And  they  were  never  said  before.”  It  is  too  late  for  any¬ 
thing  but  to  be  merciful. 

For  better  or  worse.  The  Hayling  Family  was  more  like 
what  became  known  as  repertory  drama  than  most  of  its 
author’s  work.  But  it  maintained  a  certain  spaciousness, 
at  least  in  its  setting.  So  often  its  fellow  plays  were  set 
in  poky  little  villas  or  cottages,  some  of  whose  atmosphere 
perished  in  conflict  with  the  uncompromising  hugeness  of 
a  normal  stage  (the  curious  thing  was  that  these  realists 
tried  all  kinds  of  experiments — including  a  fender  under 
the  conductor’s  nose  :  if  there  was  a  conductor — except 
the  obvious  experiment  of  “  masking  in  ”  and  staging  a 
crowded  room.)  Here,  again,  Mr.  Monkhouse  declined 
to  be  quite  typical.  A  large  villa  is  the  scene  of  Mary 
Broome,  a  country  house  the  scene  of  Mr.  Surrage  and 
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The  Conquering  Hero\  and  it  is  not  till  the  third  act  that 
the  Hayling  family  are  at  last  confined  to  the  familiar 
repertorial  rabbit-hutch. 

###### 

Hobbes  wrote  in  1650  or  thereabouts  : — 

Whatsoever  therefore  is  consequent  to  a  time  of  war,  the  same  is  con¬ 
sequent  to  the  time  wherein  men  live  without  other  security  than  what 
their  own  strength  and  their  own  invention  shall  furnish  them  withal. 
In  such  condition  there  is  no  place  for  industry,  because  the  fruit  thereof 
is  uncertain  ...  no  commodious  building ;  no  arts  ;  no  letters  ;  no  society  ; 
and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  continual  fear,  and  danger  of  violent  death ; 
and  the  life  of  man  solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short. 

And  in  the  preface  of  Heartbreak  House  Shaw  echoes 
him : — 

There  was  only  one  virtue,  pugnacity ;  only  one  vice,  pacifism.  That 
is  an  essential  condition  of  war.  .  .  .  Ever  since  Thucydides  wrote  his 
history,  it  has  been  on  record  that  when  the  angel  of  death  sounds  his 
trumpet  the  pretences  of  civilisation  are  blown  from  men’s  heads  into  the 
mud  like  hats  in  a  gust  of  wind.  But  when  this  scripture  was  fulfilled 
among  us,  a  shock  was  not  the  less  appalling  because  a  few  students  of 
Greek  history  were  not  surprised  by  it.  .  .  .  Then  think  of  the  young  men 
themselves  !  Many  of  them  had  no  illusions  about  the  policy  that  led  to 
the  war ;  they  went  clear-sighted  to  a  horribly  repugnant  duty.  Men 
essentially  gentle  and  essentially  wise,  with  really  valuable  work  in  hand, 
laid  it  down  voluntarily  and  spent  months  forming  fours  in  the  barrack 
yard,  and  stabbing  sacks  of  straw  in  the  public  eye,  so  that  they  might 
go  out  to  kill  and  maim  men  as  gentle  as  themselves.  These  men  .  .  . 
were  not  duped  for  a  moment  by  the  hypocritical  melodrama  that  consoled 
and  stimulated  the  others.  They  left  their  creative  work  to  drudge  at 
destruction,  exactly  as  they  would  have  left  it  to  take  their  turn  at  the 
pumps  in  a  sinking  ship.  They  did  not,  like  some  of  the  conscientious 
objectors,  hold  back  because  the  ship  had  been  neglected  by  its  officers 
and  scuttled  by  its  wreckers.  The  ship  had  to  be  saved,  even  if  Newton 
had  to  leave  his  fluxions  and  Michael  Angelo  his  marbles  to  save  it.  ,  .  . 
Hardly  one  of  the  epoch-making  works  of  the  human  mind  might  not 
have  been  aborted  or  destroyed  by  taking  their  authors  aw'ay  from  their 
natural  work  for  four  critical  years.  Not  only  were  Shakspears  and 
Platos  being  killed  outright;  but  many  of  the  best  harvests  of  the  sur- 
vivors  had  to  lie  sown  in  the  barren  soil  of  the  trenches.  And  this  was 
no  mere  British  consideration.  To  the  truly  civilised  man,  to  the  good 
European,  the  slaughter  of  the  German  youth  was  as  disastrous  as  the 
slaughter  of  the  English.  Fools  exulted  in  “German  losses.”  They  were 
our  losses  as  well.  Imagine  exulting  in  the  death  of  Beethoven  because 
Bill  Sikes  dealt  him  his  death  blow ! 

Either  of  these  two  passages  might  serve  to  introduce 
The  Conquering  Hero,  Mr.  Monkhouse’s  latest  piece. 
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Its  theme  is  not  quite  that  of  Granville  Barker’s  war  play, 
though  it  is  kindred  to  it.  The  Secret  Life  is  static, 
showing  the  disillusion  of  the  sensitive  mind  which 
has  been  warped  by  war  :  The  Conquering  Hero  dynamic, 
showing  the  warping  process  in  operation. 

The  Conquering  Hero  is  immensely  bigger  than  any¬ 
thing  that  its  author  has  so  far  done.  Looking  back  one 
sees  in  it  the  play  that  he  has  all  his  life  been  waiting  to 
write.  Before  this  his  plays  have  often  been  concerned 
with  the  man  who  deals  in  things  of  the  spirit,  but  whom 
fate  compels  to  shoulder  some  burden  as  distasteful  as  it 
is  unforeseen.  Sometimes  the  burden  has  been  war;  it 
was  so  in  The  Choice,  a  very  early  play  about  a  boy 
sent  out  to  South  Africa  by  his  sweetheart’s  urging,  and 
in  the  crucial  moment  shot  down  by  his  commanding 
officer  because  his  courage  failed ;  it  was  so  in  Shamed 
Life,  a  play  of  yesterday  which  we  might  call  The  Choice 
brought  up  to  date,  had  we  not  Hobbes’  words  to  remind 
us  that  this  theme  is  dateless.  Sometimes  the  sensitive 
man  whom  Mr.  Monkhouse  brings  to  the  test  (whether  by 
war  or  otherwise)  has  been  by  profession,  or  at  least  by 
ambition,  a  creative  artist;  and  in  such  cases  the  test  has 
been  embittered  by  the  instinctive  contempt  and  hostility 
shown  to  the  artist  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  Mary 
Broome,  though  this  contempt  and  hostility  are  amply 
justified,  you  still  feel  that  Leonard  Timbrell  would  have 
been  disliked  by  his  family  for  his  artistic  aims,  however 
well  he  behaved.  In  The  Stricklands,  Gerald  may  be 
rather  a  footler,  but  he  is  quite  an  inoffensive  young  man ; 
it  is  the  family  contempt  for  his  outlook  on  life  that  really 
leads  him  to  fratricide.  The  conquering  hero,  once  more, 
is  a  creative  artist.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Monk 
house  is  much  less  preoccupied  with  Philistia  than  some 
of  his  fellow  playwrights.  Genuine  culture  is  what  in¬ 
terests  him — the  culture  of  people  to  whom  literature  and 
art  mean  something  more  than  a  row  of  classics  in  a  glass 
cabinet,  or  fifty  guineas’  worth  of  gilt  frame  with  a  picture 
thrown  in.  His  folk  move  in  circles  where  the  arts  bear 
normally  upon  daily  life.  The  Conquering  Hero  is  about 
such  folk  :  their  test  again  being  war. 

Chris  Rokeby  is  faced  in  1914  with  the  problem  of 
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enlistment.  He  has  a  sister  Margaret,  married  to  Captain 
Frank  Iredale;  his  brother  Stephen  is  a  parson;  their 
father  Colonel  Rokeby  a  very  gallant  gentleman,  who  has 
never  had  the  chance  of  active  service.  Chris  does  not 
want  to  go.  He  is  no  coward  (later  on  you  find  him  passing 
the  supreme  test  where  Walter  Lilley,  in  The  Choice, 
failed).  But  he  is  one  of  Nietzsche’s  “good  Europeans,” 
and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  none  of  his  fine  qualities  conform 
to  the  pugnacity  standard.  He  is  a  writer  :  and  by  making 
him  a  young,  unpublished  writer  Mr.  Monkhouse  has  very 
considerably  heightened  the  perplexity  in  which  he  is 
placed.  For  your  young  artist’s  vulnerable  point  is  the 
disparity  between  his  actual  and  his  potential  value;  he 
has  no  credential  but  self-confidence,  and  no  defence 
against  people  who  mistake  his  self-confidence  for  conceit ; 
and  yet  if  he  does  not  believe  in  himself  who  shall  ?  Chris 
does  believe  in  himself  : — 

Chris.  I  stand  for  something  too. 

Margaret.  What  good  is  it  now?  Who  wants  your  novel?  Or  your 
pretty  little  stories?  He’s  writing  a  play. 

Chris.  They  are  not  pretty. 

Margaret.  What  does  it  matter?  What  does  the  world  want?  What 
does  England  want? 

Chris.  Yes.  When  the  pipe  bursts  you  send  for  the  plumber.  And 
the  plumber’s  the  most  important  person  in  the  world.  What’s  the  good 
of  being  amusing  or  charming,  or  wise  or  virtuous?  .^re  you  a  plumber? 
Why  aren’t  you  a  plumber? 

Margaret.  You  can’t  understand  a  man  like  Frank. 

Chris.  I  think  I  do.  He’s  not  just  a  machine  of  destruction  to  me — 
no,  nor  of  saving  us  from  destruction.  Yes,  and  the  plumber  may  be  a 
charming  man,  but  all  you  want  is  that  he  should  plumb.  So  do  I,  for 
the  moment. 

Helen.  This  is  the  moment. 

Chris.  Don’t  you  see — don’t  you  see — the  point  is  that  some  of  us 
have  to  keep  the  eternal  going. 

Helen.  Why  you? 

Chris.  Because  I’m  an  artist.  It’s  my  work — my  duty,  if  you  like.  It 
isn’t  only  Frank  we  want;  it’s  the  idea  of  Frank.  Now,  I  can  give  you 
that. 

Margaret.  This  is  rubbish.  You  are  exasperating,  Chris.  You  are 
out  of  place.  You’re  not  serious  enough  now. 

Helen.  The  world  has  left  you  behind. 

Chris.  The  world  doesn’t  exist  without  me — I  speak  for  the  lot  of 
us — wars  are  not  worth  fighting  but  for  me. 

And  for  all  his  sensitiveness,  where  Chris  knows  he  is 
right  not  even  Margaret  can  be  harder  than  he. 
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Yet  in  the  end  Chris  goes.  What  neither  Margaret’s 
taunts  nor  Helen’s  rupture  of  their  engagement  has  been 
able  to  do,  is  wrought  out  from  within  himself  by  a 
mysterious  urge  to  action — there  is  nothing  finer  in  the 
play  than  the  motivation  here — a  blind  force,  an  instinct 
that  drives  him  in  the  teeth  of  reason  to  escape  : — 

Chris.  This  war  has  taken  hold  of  me.  I  might  as  well  be  there. 

Helen.  That’s  the  escape  from  it  you  meant? 

Chris.  I  want  to  escape  from  myself.  ...  I  did  it  to  get  away  from 
the  war,  I  think.  It’s  the  only  way.  And  I’m  a  romantic.  And  my 
father  was  always  calling  to  me — and  Frank  too.  I  should  never  have 
gone  for  you,  Helen.  ...  It  came  upon  me  that  there  had  never  been 
anything  in  the  world  like  this,  that  in  all  mv  life  nothing  had  ever 
mattered  so  much,  that  I  should  never  be  happy  again  if  I  held  back  now. 
You  don’t  blame  me,  Stephen?  .  .  .  Don’t  begrudge  me  my  bit  of  lime¬ 
light. 

No  illusions,  even  now  :  only  a  blind  impulse  to  plunge 
into  the  war  and  commit  himself.  For,  indeed,  the  in¬ 
tolerable  thing  about  the  conscientious  objector’s  position 
— intolerable,  I  mean,  to  the  objector  who,  like  Chris, 
really  was  conscientious — was  the  conviction  that  he  ought 
to  have  cried  his  faith  before  war  came.  And  yet  how 
could  he,  poor  devil  ?  The  world  seemed  sane  enough  in 
those  pre-war  days.  And  then  came  disaster,  and  it  was 
too  late  for  argument.  The  ship  had  to  be  saved,  even  if 
Michael  Angelo  had  to  leave  his  marbles  to  save  it. 

And  then  Chris  comes  home. 

Tired  with  dull  grief,  grown  old  before  my  day, 

I  sit  in  solitude  and  only  hear 

Long  silent  laughters,  murmurings  of  dismay. 

The  lost  intensities  of  hope  and  fear ; 

In  those  old  marshes  yet  the  rifles  lie. 

On  the  thin  breastwork  flutter  the  gray  rags. 

The  very  books  I  read  are  there-  and  I 
Dead  as  the  men  I  loved,  wait  while  life  drags 
Its  wounded  length  from  those  sad  streets  of  war 
Into  green  places  here.  .  .  . 

Let  a  war-poet  *  speak  the  epitaph  of  Chris  Rokeby’s  youth, 
which  has  passed  through  some  dreadful  and  unspeakable 
things  without  loss  of  honour,  but  is  now  broken  in 
retrospect.  The  village  meets  him  with  a  brass  band.  He 
evades  that;  but  he  cannot  evade  his  sister  Margaret,  who 

(i)  Edmund  Blunden,  Festubert,  1916. 
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buttonholes  him  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot  in  his  home,  and 
in  an  oddly  horrible  little  scene  proceeds,  as  it  were,  to 
scrutinise  his  conduct-sheet.  Can  the  coward  possibly 
have  failed  to  let  the  family  down?  Even  Helen  joins: 
“  Speak  plainly.  We  can  forgive.”  “  What  have  you  to 
forgive  ?  ”  cries  Chris.  .  .  .  There  is  grim  comedy  here. 
Once  more  we  are  reminded  of  Shaw’s  preface — “  We  had 
even  to  assume  that  the  parents  and  not  the  children  had 
made  the  sacrifice,  until  at  last  the  comic  papers  were  driven 
to  satirise  fat  old  men,  sitting  comfortably  in  club  chairs, 
and  boasting  of  the  sons  they  had  ‘  given  ’  to  their 
country.” 

****** 

Now  this  is  a  serious  play  for  serious  people,  a  live  play 
for  (temporarily)  living  people,  and  above  all  a  play  for 
those  to  whom  life  means  not  merely  their  own  existence 
but  the  culture  and  sanity  of  mankind.  It  is  hot-topical,  as 
journalists  say;  and  only  the  gaminage  of  criticism  can 
afford  to  scrawl  “  war  play  ”  on  its  outer  wall  and  run  away 
hooting.  It  is  even  more  timely  now  than  it  would  have 
been  ten  years  ago ;  for  in  war-time,  and  in  the  face  of  fresh 
bereavement,  it  were  unreasonable  and  inhuman  to  suggest 
that  the  death  of  A — let  us  put  this  quite  crudely  and 
brutally,  as  Chris  Rokeby  does — that  the  death  of  A  may 
be  less  tragic  than  the  interruption  of  B’s  work :  that  the 
dead  dog  may  be  less  disastrous  to  civilisation  than  the 
live  lionj  if  the  lion  live  only  on  condition  of  being  stunted 
and  warped  :  or,  to  adapt  Shaw’s  parable,  that  Bill  Sikes 
extinct  may  matter  less  than  Beethoven  marred.  In  war 
these  things  are  not  discussible;  the  artist’s  agony  yields 
to  the  plumber’s  efficiency,  and  the  present  play  has  not 
appeared  till  five  years  after  the  Armistice.  But  they  must 
be  discussed  some  time,  and  the  time  is  now.  Let  us  have 
done  with  the  stage  magnate’s  foolish  fiction  that  such  plays 
are  out  of  date.  Let  us  rather  produce  and  ponder  them 
with  sharpened  wits,  instead  of  living  in  security  as  Chris 
Rokeby  had  lived,  as  Walter  Lilley  and  Claude  Plassey 
had  lived,  as  you  and  I  had  lived  and  are  preparing  to  live 
again.  If  not,  be  sure  the  next  war  will  come  without  con¬ 
sulting  us;  and  then  it  will  be  for  us  as  it  was  for  them, 
too  late. 


ON  AN  AUTUMN  EVENING  SPENT  IN 
READING  COWPER 

(  Written  for  the  CowPer  Society  ) 

By  Edith  Sitwell 

The  lake  said,  “  Every  watery  thrill 
Is  a  cathedral  made  of  steel, 

And  like  princesses  waxen  fine 
The  fish  float  in  a  soundless  shrine.” 

Beside  the  lake  where  the  light  dies 
The  trees  seem  ancient  libraries. 

And  the  last  sunrays  smiling  dim 
Seem  the  chapel’s  painted  cherubim.  .  . 

Maids  comb  the  wool  of  evening-fleeces 
From  which  shine  meek  sheep-faces,  nieces 

And  maiden  aunts,  hymn-bleating  sheep 
Whose  dullness  lulls  us  into  sleep. 

Now  every  humble  room  that  dozes 
Seems  a  cavern  of  moss-roses 

Where  little  mothers,  long  ago 
Dead,  move  soft  and  very  slow.  .  . 

O  touch  dove-feathered,  wax-blond  calice 
Of  soft  hair,  and  coral  palace 

Of  those  lips  that  speak  no  more  ! 

All  these,  a  little  dance-tune  bore 
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Till,  Cowper,  in  the  evening  hush 
The  quiet  lamp,  a  flowering  bush 

Of  dewy  roses,  brings  again 
Your  simple  heart,  your  joy  and  pain. 

All  your  dead  youthful  gentle  graces. 
Smoothing  my  companions’  faces 

Till  heaven’s  honey-bells,  the  waxen 
Stars  ring,  bring  them  home — these  flaxen 

Clear-eyed,  limpid-minded  sheep 
Beside  the  waveless  lake  of  sleep. 


THE  STORY  OF  WOMAN* 

By  W.  L.  George 

Chapter  VI. — The  Age  of  Criticism 
I. — The  Seventeenth  Century. 

Society  changed  swiftly  in  the  seventeenth  and  especially  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Protestantism,  with  its  taste  for  discussion, 
with  its  refusal  to  assume  the  sacred  character  of  the  priest,  was  to 
modify  accepted  ideas,  and  to  give  rise  unconsciously  to  the 
agnostic  movement.  Thus,  once  again,  in  the  history  of  mankind 
and  in  the  history  of  woman,  it  is  Christianity  which  conducts 
the  human  orchestra.  Naturally  the  Protestants  did  not  know 
w’hat  they  were  doing ;  most  worldly  actions  are  of  such  a 
character.  But  when  a  number  of  important  people  threw  oil 
Roman  Catholicism  and  began  to  examine  their  own  consciences, 
they  were  bound  to  discover  doubts.  Some  became  cynical,  for 
human  beings  are  of  tw’o  temperaments  :  some  are  born  religious, 
while  others  are  born  doubters.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
religious  either  remained  Roman  Catholics  or  provided  the 
Huguenots ;  the  doubters  began  to  sow  the  seed  from  w'hich  was 
to  spring  Voltaire. 

The  education  of  woman,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
essentially  a  polite  education ;  the  religious  side  was  stressed 
only  in  so  far  as  to  enforce  conformity  upon  women  of  position. 
In  that  sense,  the  women  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  akin 
to  the  women  of  the  Renaissance,  but  they  were  beginning  to 
think  intellectually  :  until  then  they  had  thought  only  morally  or 
aesthetically.  They  were  not,  in  the  modern  sense,  educated 
women ;  two  hundred  years  would  elapse  before  a  European  or 
American  woman  could  hope  to  obtain  real  education.  If  she 
w'as  a  woman  of  talent,  she  must  steal  knowledge.  One  should 
not  generalise  from  the  wmmen  whose  names  we  know  :  Mme. 
de  Sevigne  was  a  charming  woman  with  a  gift  for  letter-writing ; 
her  works  are  classics,  but  she  merely  happened.  She  was  not 
bred,  as  young  women  are  to-day  bred,  out  of  colleges.  The 
same  applies  to  women  like  Mile,  de  Scudery,  or  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon.  All  over  Europe,  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  period 
of  great  brilliancy ;  at  the  court  of  the  Stuarts,  at  that  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  or  France,  feasts,  private  theatricals,  ballets,  and 
comedies  flourished ;  the  business  of  the  nobility  was  still  fight- 

(1)  Cop3rright,  W.  L.  George  (1924),  through  McCall's  Magazine,  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada. 
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ing,  but  more  and  more  the  novel,  the  theatre,  and  poetry  began 
to  occupy  them.  Hence  came  affectation.  Our  modern  eyes  can 
liardly  visualise  the  rich  woman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  her 
movements  impeded  by  a  great  ruff,  walking  with  difficulty  in 
her  swollen  garments  of  velvet  or  brocade ;  her  fingers  decorated 
with  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  rings  drawn  over  her  gloves, 
her  face  thick  with  cosmetics,  her  hair  dressed  upon  a  wire 
frame.  .  .  .  The  poor  woman  was  still  a  beast  of  burden ; 

she  was  still  subject  to  overwork  and  to  unspeakable  cruelty ;  but 
the  rich  woman,  the  one  which  until  recently  has  marked  the 
course  of  history,  was  still  a  woman  of  the  Eenaissance ;  the 
troubadour  outlook  survived ;  while,  in  theory,  a  woman  of  posi¬ 
tion  was  piure  and  modest,  the  moral  level  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  no  higher  than  it  had  been  before. 

All  the  same,  some  women  were  thinking.  One  of  the  most 
notable  was  Mile,  de  Scud^ry.  She  was  ugly,  “swart  and 
gipsy,’’  and  wrote  romances,  though  of  a  sarcastic  temperament. 
One  can  hardly  believe  that  she  intends  the  following  sentence  : 

‘  ‘  I  say  this  as  if  you  could  see  into  my  heart  :  you  cannot  hurt  my 
feelings  more  than  by  treating  me  as  a  clever  woman.’’  Yet,  Mile, 
de  Scudery  was  already  railing  at  her  period.  Hear  her  :  “Is 
there  anything  odder  than  the  way  in  which  people  deal  with  the 
education  of  women?  One  does  not  wish  them  to  be  coquettish 
or  loose,  and  yet  one  allows  them  carefully  to  learn  all  that  is 
fittest  to  looseness,  without  allowing  them  to  know  anything  that 
can  fortify  their  virtue  or  occupy  their  mind.’’  Further,  she 
says  :  “  To  this  person,  who  must  show  good  sense  until  her 
death  and  talk  until  her  last  breath,  one  teaches  nothing  which 
might  make  her  speak  more  agreeably  or  act  with  more  conduct.’’ 

Mile,  de  Scudery  refers  to  great  difficulty  in  her  way,  because 
the  seventeenth  century  scoffs  at  feminine  pretensions.  It  is 
true  that  Fenelon,  the  great  archbishop,  believes  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  science  to  woman,  but  on  the  whole  the  century  scoffs. 
Even  women  scoff  at  each  other;  even  Mme.  de  Maintenon. 
This  lady  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities  of  her 
century.  She  seemed  ill-fitted  by  nature  for  the  rdle  which  she 
played.  Long-nosed,  shapeless  about  the  mouth,  her  skull  round 
as  a  cannon-ball,  she  imposed  herself  upon  Louis  XIV.  In  the 
monarch’s  esteem  she  followed  courtesans,  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
Mile,  de  la  Valli^re,  Mile,  de  Fontanges;  she  became  the  gover¬ 
ness  of  his  illegitimate  children  .  .  .  and  after  many  years 

his  wife.  She  had  personality,  yet  judgments  vary.  For 
instance.  Sir  James  Stephen  calls  her  the  very  type  of  mediocrity 
out  of  place.  He  states  that  “  her  prudery  and  her  religiousness, 
such  as  it  was,  served  but  to  deepen  the  aversion  which  her 
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intriguing,  selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  bigoted  spirit  excites  and 
justifies.”  And  this  is  the  woman  who  created  one  of  the  first 
colleges  for  women,  St.  Cyr!  Mme.  de  Maintenon  was  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  women;  she  wanted  to  raise  their  mental  grade.  She 
believed  in  the  teaching  of  poetry,  in  learning  to  speak  properly, 
in  frequenting  the  theatre,  etc.  Her  prudishness,  however,  was 
intense,  and  by  degrees,  as  religiousness  grew  stronger,  she  tried 
to  turn  girls  from  reading  and  science  towards  humility,  simpli- 
city,  Christian  obedience.  By  stressing  piety,  she  began  to 
efface  her  own  work.  In  one  place  she  sums  up  women  brutally  : 
”  Women  know  things  only  by  halves,  and  the  little  they  know 
as  a  rule  makes  them  proud,  disdainful,  gossiping,  and  disgusted 
wdth  solid  matters.”  Mme.  de  Maintenon  was  not  a  great 
educator,  but  she  was  a  pioneer.  Pioneers  do  things  imperfectly, 
but  they  are  the  first  to  attempt  them. 

These  early  movements  were  influenced  by  Protestantism. 
The  Protestants  were  more  serious  than  the  Koman  Catholics, 
because  they  were  new,  because  they  w'ere  a  minority.  They 
attracted  people  of  an  intellectual  cast  of  mind ;  even  Catholics 
were  influenced,  as  in  the  story  of  Port  Royal,  in  which  Mme. 
de  Maintenon  was  interested.  Port  Royal  was  a  convent,  re¬ 
served,  it  is  true,  for  Catholics,  but  influenced  by  what  is  called 
Jansenism,  namely  by  the  importance  of  moral  ideas.  Passion¬ 
ately  devout,  these  women  stressed  practical  humility,  practical 
charity,  practical  virtue.  Moral  ideas  thus  spread  among  women. 
In  the  middle  of  the  aesthetic  Renaissance,  the  moral  point  of 
view  originated,  but  it  was  only  in  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  relationship  between  man  and  woman  took  the  shape  of  a 
moral  bond.  Another  step  in  the  evolution  of  woman  is  taken. 
Though  the  seventeenth  century  is  frivolous,  solid  thought, 
responsibility,  is  growing  in  w^omen. 

But  the  movement  is  slow  :  if  Mme.  de  Maintenon  herself 
scoffs  at  woman  .  .  .  what  could  be  expected  of  man  !  The  reader 
must  make  a  mental  picture  of  this  queer  period  of  salons. 
Salons  existed  only  in  the  houses  of  rich  women  who  received 
their  friends  on  a  fixed  day  every  week.  People  met  to  talk, 
and  ladies  gave  their  opinion  on  anything.  Young  aristocrats, 
learned  men,  unbelieving  priests,  made  up  a  brilliant  gathering. 
The  talk  w'as  of  love,  politics,  gambling,  poetry.  Improper 
stories  threaded  the  conversation.  Sentiment  haloed  it.  Some¬ 
one  talked  theology.  Especially  just  then  w’omen  began  to  talk 
science ;  in  the  middle  of  the  salon  you  might  find  a  terrestrial 
globe.  Central  Africa  blank,  America  blank  beyond  New  York  : 
the  lady  of  the  house  was  a  geographer.  Out  of  a  window  peered 
a  telescope  :  the  lady  was  an  astronomer.  Or  a  doctor  that  knows 
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of  no  remedies  exceept  bleeding  and  cupping.  She  was  ridicu¬ 
lous.  She  wallowed  in  words  she  did  not  understand,  and 
naturally  man  laughed  at  her.  Molifere  was  particularly  bitter. 
Listen  to  his  heavy  husband  talking  to  blue-stockings  : 

“  For  your  perpetual  books  I  care  not  at  all. 

Apart  from  your  fat  Plutarch,  fitted  to  press  my  ties. 

You  should  forthwith  bum  up  this  stuff  devoid  of  merit. 

And  leave  the  quest  of  science  to  doctors  of  the  town.” 

Further  on,  and  this  is  interesting,  Moliere  attacks  the  new 
woman,  the  woman  of  1672  : 

‘‘Our  fathers  on  this  point  were  people  of  much  sense. 

They  said  that  a  woman  heis  the  learning  she  needs 
When  the  capacity  of  her  mind  knows  how  to  raise  itself 
The  difference  to  perceive  between  a  coat  and  breeches.” 

This  is  amusing,  because  Juvenal,  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago,  was  attacking  the  new  woman ;  she  is  attacked  in  1672,  just 
as  she  is  to-day.  Woman  is  always  new  and  always  criticised. 
If  she  is  criticised  to-day,  how  hard  must  have  been  the  path  of 
people  hke  Mme.  de  Maintenon !  The  following  incident  sug¬ 
gests  the  period.  During  the  siege  of  Pamplona,  by  the  French, 
a  Spanish  Infanta  swore  that  she  would  not  change  her  linen 
until  the  city  was  relieved.  The  siege  lasted  eleven  months; 
from  the  colour  of  the  royal  lady’s  linen  a  fashionable  colour  arose, 
called  couleur  Isabelle.  The  Infanta’s  name  was  Isabelle,  and 
the  colour  was  buff.  Upon  such  a  century  pioneer  women  were 
trying  to  make  an  impression. 

Meanwhile,  in  England,  women  led  a  rather  more  masculine 
life.  The  fuss  and  artificiality  of  France  and  Italy  existed  in 
England,  too,  but  the  sporting  tradition  was  naturally  stronger 
among  the  English.  For  instance,  in  1642,  Dame  Mary  Bankes 
defended  Corfe  Castle  against  the  Parliamentary  troops.  She 
closed  the  gates,  collected  soldiers  and  supplies.  In  person, 
she  received  the  messengers  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
castle,  and  had  artillery  trained  upon  them.  Likewise,  Charlotte 
Countess  of  Derby  for  two  years  defended  Latham  House  against 
the  Parliamentary  troops;  she  was  her  own  commander-in-chief, 
and  defeated  the  Parliamentarians  every  time.  This  is  all  the 
more  extraordinary  in  that  women  were  then  frequently  married 
at  thirteen,  or  even  at  twelve;  it  would  be  thought  that  in  such 
circumstances  personality  would  not  easily  develop.  Possibly 
the  sight  of  the  world  as  it  was  then,  with  Central  Europe 
ravaged  by  war  for  thirty  years,  when  the  rivers  were  thick  with 
corpses,  so  that  pestilence  after  pestilence  came  over  the  country, 
had  upon  women  a  stimulating  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  dark 
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superstition  prevailed.  Women  of  position  used  love  potions, 
which  they  poured  into  their  victims’  wine ;  hundreds  of  trifles 
were  unlucky ;  if  a  cow  sickened  in  a  village  where  lived  an  old 
woman,  rumour  cried  out  that  she  was  a  witch.  The  witch 
was  burnt  alive,  or  thrown  into  a  pond  to  see  whether  she  floated 
or  sank.  If  she  sank  she  was  no  witch,  for  water  received  her. 
Contrast  inspires  this  century  :  it  is  another  period  of  beginnings. 

But  again,  as  in  France,  we  find  Protestantism  at  work  in 
England,  just  as  it  is  at  work  in  New  England.  Among  the 
bourgeois  who  supported  Cromwell,  among  the  people  who  landed 
at  Plymouth  Hock,  who  created  Boston,  we  find  a  harder  type; 
we  find  the  women  who  will  make  the  eighteenth  century  and 
modem  times.  Mr.  Sidney  Dark  wrote  an  interesting  essay  on 
Lucy  Hutchinson,  a  typical  Puritan.  She  lived  for  knowledge, 
in  the  fear  of  Grod,  purely,  dutifully,  if  perhaps  a  little  unsym¬ 
pathetically.  She  had  tutors  in  music,  dancing,  etc.,  but  says: 
“  My  genius  was  quite  averse  from  all  but  my  book  ...  I 
would  never  practise  my  lute  or  harpsichords  but  when  my 
masters  were  with  me.”  Mr.  Dark  says  of  her  that  when 
unlucky  girls  and  boys  were  brought  to  her  father’s  house,  she 
tired  them  with  more  grave  instructions  than  their  mothers. 
She  herself  bluntly  remarks  :  ”  Play  among  other  children  I 
despised.”  And  yet,  and  yet — here  again  this  strange,  blended 
seventeenth  century:  “I  used  to  exhort  my  mother’s  maids 
much,  and  to  turn  their  idle  discourses  to  good  subjects;  but  I 
thought  when  I  had  done  this  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  every  day 
performed  my  due  tasks  of  reading  and  praying,  that  then  I  was 
free  to  do  anything  that  was  not  sin ;  for  I  was  not  at  that  time 
convinced  of  the  vanity  of  conversation  which  was  not  scanda¬ 
lously  wicked.  I  thought  it  no  sin  to  learn  or  hear  witty  songs 
and  amorous  sonnets  or  poems.  ’  ’ 

How  is  one  here  to  find  one’s  way?  Lucy  Hutchinson,  in 
later  years,  did  realise  the  evil  character  of  amorous  sonnets,  but 
even  though  she  was  a  Puritan,  there  ran  through  her  the  con¬ 
flicting  strains  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  woman  was  still 
light,  when  she  together  considered  her  salvation  and  critically 
viewed  her  mind.  The  eighteenth  century  was  more  clearly  to 
define  the  future,  to  afford  a  first  proof  of  the  modern  woman. 

II. — Mankind  is  Born  Good. 

One  of  the  most  revolutionary  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  expressed  by  this  phrase  of  Jean-Jacques  Eousseau.  Here  was 
a  complete  reaction  from  the  idea  that  mankind  is  born  laden 
with  original  sin.  Eousseau  suggested  instead  that  man  had  been 
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made  evil  by  his  conditions,  and  that  he  was  originally  good. 
This  idea,  as  it  filtered  into  points  of  view,  began  to  upset  the 
common  theories  :  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  American  Kevolu- 
tion,  and  with  the  French  Kevolution ;  it  influenced  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  people,  the  treatment  of  crime,  the  revolt  of 
women,  and  the  origins  of  socialism.  It  was  an  idea  which  made 
people  laugh,  but  which  moved  them  all  the  same. 

The  intellectual  contribution  of  the  eighteenth  century  eddies 
round  this  idea  of  Eousseau  :  the  reader  will  realise  how  much  it 
must  have  affected  the  position  of  women.  As  soon  as  one 
assumes  that  mankind  is  bom  good  and  is  made  evil  by  bad 
treatment,  one  must  conclude  that  if  women  are  light  and  foolish 
it  is  because  they  are  ill  trained.  In  a  sense,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  this  idea  came  to  Rousseau,  because  he  was  a  person  of 
loose  life,  fantastic  appearance,  and  endowed  with  a  character 
which  failed  morally,  not  only  as  regards  women,  but  as  regards 
the  common  prides  which  we  call  honour.  Rousseau  was  the 
typical  vagabond  upon  whose  brow  a  star  chooses  to  settle.  Still, 
we  cannot  command  inspiration,  and  though  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  idea  had  come  to  Voltaire,  in  fact  it  did  not. 
Eousseau  was,  practically  speaking,  an  anarchist.  One  likes  to 
hear  him  reason  :  “  I  too  have  been  good.  For  forty  years  I  have 
been  easily  and  charmingly  good.”  (He  was  mistaken.)  ”  My 
movements  of  hatred  and  malice,  since  when  do  I  find  them  in 
myself?  Since  I  have  entered  into  human  society.  What  I  am, 
I  have  been  made  into  by  them.  Mankind  is  born  good,  I  am 
sure  of  it ;  man  has  become  evil  in  becoming  sociable.  Moral 
evil  is  the  result  of  error.  Mankind  thinks  itself  made  to  live 
sociably.  It  should  have  stayed  in  a  state  of  nature.”  Eousseau 
goes  so  far  in  his  hatred  of  organised  society  that  he  looks  upon 
the  man  who  thinks  as  a  depraved  animal.  The  present  writer, 
being  inclined  to  describe  man  as  a  degenerate  ape,  will  not 
quarrel  with  Eousseau,  except  that  he  is  doubtful  where  Eousseau 
is  positive.  Moreover,  Rousseau,  like  most  inspired  people,  pushes 
his  ideas  to  the  extreme ;  he  thinks  that  human  systems  arise 
from  the  stupid  selfishness  of  the  crowd,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
knaves ;  he  assumes  that  man  is  born  free  and  is  everywhere  in 
chains.  All  this  is  wild,  for  nothing  proves  that  man  is  born 
free.  Rousseau  becomes  crankish  w’hen  he  opposes  the  theatre, 
which  he  calls  a  school  of  bad  morals.  This  is  absurd  : 
Faguet  broke  through  that  childish  idea  by  pointing  out  that  if 
man  is  born  good,  and  if  man  composes  comedies,  then  how  can 
the  comedies  do  harm?  Likewise,  Rousseau  hates  education. 
He  vaguely  believes  that  the  child  can  teach  itself,  that  we  can 
take  our  information  from  the  air ;  he  seeks  to  look  upon  the  arts 
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and  letters  as  occasions  for  sin.  The  characters  he  creates  are 
full  of  virtue,  thoroughly  immoral,  full  of  rhetoric.  What  comes 
out  of  this  chaos?  An  important  thing  :  philanthropy.  Until 
then,  there  had  been  charity.  The  reader  will  appreciate  the 
difference.  Many  people  had  assisted  man ;  Eousseau  conceived 
the  idea  of  loving  him. 

When  we  come  to  other  pioneers,  such  as  Montesquieu,  we 
strike  a  different,  more  aristocratic,  more  frivolous  attitude.  He 
is  a  sceptic ;  his  work  connects  with  that  of  Voltaire.  He  is  what 
they  call  an  experimental  philosopher;  science,  which  is  dawn- 
ing,  suggests  itself  to  him  as  important;  he  has  ideas  of  social 
organisation.  Instead  of  allowing  a  country  to  happen,  he  would 
like  to  arrange  the  population  pro  rata  to  acreage,  keeping  the 
proportion  true  for  bachelors  and  families.  But  he,  too,  has 
confidence  in  humanity ;  he  is  a  democrat.  He  connects  with 
Eousseau,  but  he  is  a  little  drier. 

Still  drier  is  another  of  the  great  group,  namely  Voltaire. 
Voltaire  is  the  real  eighteenth  century,  the  great  revolutionary. 
Where  Montesquieu  constructs,  rather  childishly,  and  where 
Eousseau  rhapsodises,  we  find  Voltaire  ironic  and  mercilessly 
logical,  smashing  the  old  social  ideas.  He  is  continually  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  authorities.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  goes  to 
the  Bastille  for  a  satire  on  the  Eegent.  Six  years  later,  one  of 
his  plays  is  suppressed  by  the  censor.  As  he  grows  older  he 
remains  untamed  :  twenty  years  later,  his  play  Mahomet,  on 
the  excesses  of  fanaticism,  is  suppressed  by  the  government  as 
“infamous,  wicked,  irreligious,  and  blasphemous.”  Before  then 
he  has  had  to  flee  to  Paris,  and  his  books  have  been  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  His  Philosophic  Dictionary  is  burnt  in 
Paris  and  at  Eome.  But  all  this  seems  to  harden  his  faith,  to 
unite  him  with  the  glorious  group  of  the  Encyclopedia,  wuth  his 
colleagues  Diderot  and  D’Alembert.  His  influence  radiates  in 
England  and  America ;  it  touches  tyi’ants,  such  as  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  and  the  Eussian  Czarina  Catherine.  He  is  the 
champion  of  freedom,  toleration,  and  justice. 

Voltaire’s  is  a  double  greatness  :  he  broke  down  old  ideas,  and 
set  up  new  ones.  He  protested  against  the  censorship  of  books 
and  plays ;  he  engaged  in  a  number  of  law  cases  for  the  defence 
of  Protestants  against  the  Catholic  government ;  he  w’as  blazing 
the  trail  which  Zola  would  follow  a  century  later  in  the  Dreyfus 
case.  His  life  was  a  long  struggle  against  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  ;  though  he  was  not  an  atheist,  but  a  free-thinker,  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  priests  caused  wars  and  maintained  tyranny.  He 
had  no  faith  in  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  for  these 
vary  with  period  and  according  to  latitude.  There  was  a  foolish 
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side  to  Voltaire ;  he  took  a  crankish  interest  in  medicine,  and 
believed  with  the  eighteenth  century  that  smallpox  should  be 
treated  by  bleeding,  emetics,  and  strong  wine.  In  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  one  finds  much  nonsense  of  this  kind.  But  mainly 
the  man  is  noble.  He  thinks  that  the  idea  of  justice  should 
naturally  grow  in  a  good  man ;  he  considers  that  the  idea  of 
reward  is  as  ignoble  as  the  idea  of  punishment,  namely,  that  it 
is  enough  for  a  man  to  do  his  duty. 

These  three  men  are  the  founders  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  restless,  sceptical  eighteenth  century,  a  curious  forerunner  of 
the  dull,  heavy,  respectable  nineteenth  century.  The  Victorian 
age  springs  from  another  eighteenth  century,  from  a  reaction 
against  the  courtesans,  the  dances,  the  corruption ;  from  the 
Puritans. 

No  conception  of  the  period  can  be  had  if  we  ignore  the 
Puritans  and  their  way  of  living,  which  to-day  seems  so  strange. 
Koughly  speaking,  the  American  colonies  founded  their  laws  on 
the  Old  rather  than  on  the  New  Testament.  According  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Train,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  stated 
that  “  the  Scriptures  do  hold  forth  a  perfect  rule  for  the  direction 
and  government  of  all  men.”  If  New  England  had  applied  the 
Scriptures  we  might  have  had  no  blue  laws.  But,  in  fact,  those 
early  Americans  laid  down  that  it  was  sinful  to  keep  Christmas 
or  saints’  days,  to  make  mince  pies,  to  dance,  to  play  cards,  to 
play  any  instrument  of  music  except  the  drum,  trumpet,  or  jew’s 
harp ;  they  considered  that  on  Sundays  it  was  wrong  to  cross  the 
river,  run,  walk  in  one’s  garden,  travel,  cook  food,  make  beds, 
sweep  house,  cut  hair,  shave,  kiss  one’s  wife,  husband,  or  child. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  people  following  such  a  code  in  the  name 
of  religious  freedom  should  feel  entitled  to  scourge  Quakers  and 
kill  Roman  Catholics.  The  present  writer  quotes  the  laws  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  without  derision,  for  he  greatly 
admires  these  bitter  pioneers.  A  small  white  community,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Europe  by  six  weeks’  sailing,  and  confronted  with 
hordes  of  savages,  must  have  a  hard  rule  if  it  is  to  keep  together. 
The  Puritans  lived  bitterly,  but  on  the  whole  cleanly,  honourably, 
independently ;  it  is  they  who  made  America,  not  the  crowds  of 
British,  Italians,  Germans,  Swedes,  and  Poles  who  came  behind. 
But  the  reader  will  realise  the  agonising  position  of  woman  under 
Puritanism,  for  she  was  refused  the  elegance  and  gaiety  natural 
to  her  temperament ;  no  doubt  the  Puritan  girl  broke  through , 
or  schemed  through,  but  on  the  whole  she  was  oppressed.  We 
must  not  forget  this  side  of  the  picture,  passing  as  we  do  from 
brilliant  ideas  and  brilliant  courts.  Under  Puritanism  woman 
was  given  justice,  but  she  was  never  given  mercy.  Thus  we 
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once  more  mark  the  passage  of  time,  the  beginning  of  even 
treatment  for  the  two  sexes ;  both  are  then  equally  harshly 
controlled. 

Then  again,  contradiction.  As  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  the  side  of  Puritanism,  by  the  side  of  liberal  ideas,  we  find  an 
intense  brutality  of  life.  Most  English  statesmen,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  no  religion,  and  lived  immorally;  Prime 
Minister  Walpole  appeared  drunk  in  drawing-rooms ;  Prime 
Minister  Duke  of  Grafton  took  a  loose  woman  to  the  theatre ; 
there  was  no  education  for  women,  and  only  a  few  grammar 
schools  for  boys ;  Hannah  More  stated  that  in  the  parish  of  Ched¬ 
dar  there  was  only  one  Bible,  which  was  used  to  prop  a  flower¬ 
pot.  The  cities  were  full  of  crime,  and  women  were  hanged 
for  stealing  more  than  five  shillings;  the  gin  shops  of  London 
advertised  that  they  would  make  you  drunk  for  a  penny  and  dead 
drunk  for  twopence.  The  prisons  and  the  transportation  ships 
were  full ;  both  sexes  were  herded  in  cells ;  the  prisons  were 
centres  of  immorality.  Meanwhile,  day  by  day  the  people  were 
losing  their  land,  as  it  was  stolen  from  them  by  the  big  landlords 
who  fenced  it.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  how  women  were 
treated  at  that  time.  A  woman  of  quality  had  much  the  same 
rights  as  two  hundred  years  before,  and  was  not  generally  forced 
into  marriage ;  but  she  was  often  abducted  for  her  fortune,  and 
had  no  redress.  A  poor  woman  could  be  publicly  whipped,  or 
stood  in  the  pillory.  She  had  no  rights  against  her  husband,  who 
was  entitled  to  beat  her.  In  a  number  of  cases  a  husband  sold 
his  wife  to  another  man  for  five  shillings;  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy’s  book.  The  'Mayor  of  Casterhridge ,  you  find  an  incident 
of  this  kind. 

Thus  continues  the  long  tale  of  woman’s  misery ;  it  seems  that 
the  ages  will  never  unroll,  that  woman  will  never  be  free.  She 
is  infinitely  higher  than  a  thousand  years  before,  and  yet  the 
next  hundred  years  will  make  her  position  unrecognisable.  The 
reader  must  realise  that  not  only  in  medicine  was  the  eighteenth 
century  still  barbarous.  Not  only  did  the  barber  remove  teeth 
by  means  of  a  key  in  the  shape  of  a  corkscrew,  but  the  middle 
eighteenth  century  had  nothing  that  makes  life  so  easy  to-day ; 
no  steam,  therefore  no  railways  or  steamboats;  no  glass  windows, 
no  means  of  ventilation,  no  sewers,  no  pure  water;  there  was  no 
telegraph,  no  telephone,  no  machine  for  making  nails  or  pins; 
spinning  and  weaving,  all  this  was  done  by  hand.  The  house¬ 
wife  made  her  own  beer  and  wine,  her  butter,  and  her  bread. 
If  she  was  well,  she  was  overworked.  If  she  was  sick,  people 
gave  her  beer  during  fever,  performed  operations  without  chloro¬ 
form,  and  tied  up  the  wound  with  a  kitchen  duster.  As  she 
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grew  older  she  lost  most  of  her  teeth ;  almost  invariably  she  had 
rheumatism.  There  were  no  bathrooms,  which  explains  why 
the  eighteenth  century  developed  perfume  to  a  high  degree. 
Kings  with  a  spittoon  between  their  knees  would  give  audience 
to  ladies  of  the  court. 

All  this  had  to  be  swept  out  by  the  industrial  revolution,  by 
the  creation  of  steam,  and  therefore  of  factories.  The  indepen¬ 
dent  workman  had  to  go,  and  with  him  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
so  that  the  middle  class  might  arise,  so  that,  little  by  little, 
slavery  might  be  lifted  from  the  black,  and  somewhat  removed 
from  the  white. 

III. — Some  Women. 

It  is  difficult  to  indicate  what  may  be  called  types  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  because  it  was  a  period  of  beginnings  as 
well  as  endings.  But  women  of  rank  could  aspire  to  influence 
as  well  as  to  pleasure.  Pleasure  naturally  held  a  great  place  in 
the  scheme,  but  for  the  first  time  women  were  personally 
hostesses;  until  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  mainly  been 
exhibitions  of  their  husbands’  power.  Now  we  find  them  not 
only  entertaining,  but  intensely  gambling.  A  great  many  took 
shares  in  the  famous  South  Sea  Bubble,  a  speculation  which 
burst  in  1720,  and  led  to  the  expulsion  from  Parliament  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself.  A  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
is  said  to  have  lost  £100,000  in  speculation,  while  her  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Bessborough,  was  arrested  and  fined  for  gambling. 

A  characteristic  specimen  of  the  eighteenth  century  woman  is 
Catherine  of  Russia.  She  was  an  extraordinary  woman.  Married 
to  a  drunkard,  she  enslaved  her  son  until  his  death.  She  was 
sentimental  and  sensual,  yet  intellectual  in  the  eighteenth-century 
way.  That  is  to  say,  she  dabbled  with  ideas,  showed  herself 
a  patron  of  Voltaire,  who  flattered  her  with  a  grossness  that  makes 
one  suspect  irony,  of  Rousseau,  and  of  D’Alembert.  She  brought 
Diderot  to  Petrograd ;  she  read  the  Philo'sophical  Dictionary  from 
cover  to  cover.  Yet  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  handsome  adven¬ 
turer;  if  he  called  her  young  and  beautiful  she  made  hiin  a 
general  or  a  governor.  She  was  vastly  ambitious,  and  enlarged 
the  frontiers  of  Russia  ;  she  was  a  tyrant  .  .  .  and  yet,  as  a  demo¬ 
crat,  she  hated  monarchist  France.  Her  policy  was  muddled  and 
continually  changing ;  she  explained  this  by  saying  that  she  was 
guided  by  “circumstances,  conjectures,  and  conjunctions.’’  She 
was  a  magnificent  chaos.  She  had  a  certain  dignity.  For 
instance,  when  she  heard  that  young  Prince  de  Ligne  had  spied 
on  some  Mussulman  women,  who,  thinking  themselves  alone, 
had  unveiled  their  faces,  she  said  to  him  in  presence  of  the 
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court  :  “Gentlemen,  this  pleasantry  is  in  bad  taste,  and  sets  a 
very  bad  example.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  a  people  conquered 
by  my  arms;  and  I  propose  that  their  laws,  their  religion,  their 
morals,  and  their  prejudices  shall  he  respected.”  This  has 
nobility ;  here,  a  hundred  years  too  early,  is  a  hint  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  Queen  Victoria,  who,  hearing  an  improper  story, 
remarked  :  “  We  are  not  amused.” 

Another  side  o(  the  eighteenth  century  is  to  be  found  in 
Martha  Custis,  who  became  the  wife  of  George  Washington. 
In  his  book  on  the  hero.  Professor  James  A.  Harrison  makes  a 
charming  picture  of  Martha  Washington  at  twenty-six.  She  is 
beautiful,  a  highly  bred  Virginian,  “rich  in  heart  and  soul, 
rather  than  the  intellect  and  understanding,”  She  is  a  typical 
American  lady  of  the  eighteenth  century,  charming,  high-spirited, 
not  exactly  a  grande  dame,  hut  essentially  a  good  housekeeper, 
an  early  riser,  given  to  carrying  her  knitting  about  the  house. 
She  is  plainly  dressed,  attends  to  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry ; 
she  communicates,  and  every  day  devotes  an  hour  to  prayer  and 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  But  Martha  Washington  was 
no  Puritan  ;  she  was  sociable,  rather  hot-tempered,  fond  of  pretty 
clothes.  She  lived  with  George  Washington  the  ideal  life  of  the 
old  plantations,  but  was  always  ready  to  follow  him  throughout 
the  revolution ;  she  joined  him  in  winter  quarters  at  Morristown, 
and  was  with  him  at  Valley  Forge.  Martha  Washington  repre¬ 
sents  a  beautiful  type,  intelligent  but  modest,  devoted  and  full 
of  gaiety.  She  is  perhaps  expressed  by  a  phrase  in  Washington’s 
letter  to  her,  when  he  is  appointed  commander-in-chief  :  “  I  shall 
feel  no  pain  from  the  toil  or  the  danger  of  the  campaign ;  my 
unhappiness  will  flow  from  the  uneasiness  I  know  you  will  feel 
from  being  left  alone.  I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  summon 
your  whole  fortitude,  and  pass  your  time  as  agreeably  as  possible.” 

What  a  sharp  contrast  is  made  with  Martha  Washington  by 
the  dazzling  Madame  de  Pompadour !  History  treats  her  badly, 
looks  ujwn  her  as  a  common  courtesan.  In  fact,  though  born  in 
the  middle  class,  she  had  all  the  instincts  of  a  great  lady.  She 
was  rather  tall,  slim,  and  very  graceful.  She  had  thick  chestnut 
hair  and  dark  eyebrows,  the  famous  bow  mouth,  beautiful  teeth 
and  eyes.  She  conquered  Louis  XV.  to  such  an  extent  that,  in 
her  middle  years,  she  was  to  him  friend  rather  than  lover.  She 
had  captured  his  mind.  This  not  only  because  she  was  vivacious 
and  beautiful ;  she  was  well  educated,  played  the  spinet,  rode  as 
well  as  she  sang,  and  was  a  perfect  hostess.  Madame  de  Pompa¬ 
dour  is  interesting,  however,  because  she  represents  that  import¬ 
ant  eighteenth-century  type,  the  political  woman.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Prime  Minister  Choiseul,  she  made  the  treaty  with 
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Austria  which  Louis  XV.  signed.  It  was  she  exiled  the 
Jesuits  from  France.  She  founded  the  porcelain  factory  at 
Sfevres,  and  induced  the  king  to  create  the  military  school  where 
France  still  trains  her  staff.  Indeed,  one  gains  an  idea  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour’s  personality  from  a  description  of  her  death.  She 
read  her  will  carefully  over,  charged  her  steward  to  recompense 
all  who  had  tended  her  during  her  illness,  and  to  give  the  money 
in  her  desk  to  the  poor.  She  then  ordered  her  women  to  dress 
her,  and  put  some  colour  on  her  pale  cheeks.  She  gave  an 
audience  to  Janette,  controller  of  the  post-ofi&ce,  read  and  criti¬ 
cised  the  papers  he  submitted  to  her,  with  her  usual  interest. 
The  priest  then  spent  some  time  with  her.  When  he  was  about 
to  take  his  leave,  the  marquise  smiled  and  asked  him  to  remain, 
saying,:  “One  moment.  Monsieur  le  Curi,  we  will  take  our 
departure  together.”  A  few  moments  later  she  died. 

If  the  marquise  differs  from  Martha  Washington,  how  much 
more  does  Marie  Antoinette  differ  from  Madame  de  Pompadour ! 
While  the  latter  is  insulted  in  history,  Marie  Antoinette  is 
idealised  and  wept  over,  because  her  stupid  head  was  cut  off,  and 
an  end  made  to  a  political  strumpet.  Marie  Antoinette  had 
auburn  hair  and  heavy  eyebrows.  She  was  not  beautiful,  but 
attractive.  She  read  very  little,  and  what  she  read  was  vulgar. 
She  loved  pleasures,  and  changed  them  as  often  as  she  could. 
She  had  an  intense  passion  for  jewellery,  which  she  liked  to  buy, 
and  for  which  she  forgot  to  pay.  She  encouraged  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  court,  and  gave  the  bad  example  of  gambling.  In 
public  she  behaved  indiscreetly  with  men,  and  went  out  into 
Paris  without  escort.  If  she  had  not  interfered  in  politics  she 
might  be  dismissed  as  one  of  the  many  vulgar  queens,  but  she 
could  let  nothing  alone.  Louis  XVI.  was  stupid  and  well-mean¬ 
ing.  Marie  Antoinette  was  stupid  and  domineering.  Neces¬ 
sarily,  she  won.  By  her  continual  demands  for  money  she  upset 
the  already  disturbed  exchequer.  She  insisted  on  the  payment 
of  a  subsidy  by  France  to  Austria.  She  helped  to  throw  France 
into  the  arms  of  the  revolting  American  colonies,  and  thus  main¬ 
tained  France’s  traditional  enmity  wdth  England.  She  helped 
to  turn  out  Turgot,  who  might  have  saved  the  finances  and 
stopped  the  Revolution.  When  the  French  Revolution  began, 
she  took  part  in  every  mistaken  act  of  policy,  which  she  varied 
by  a  card  party  lasting  thirty-six  hours.  First  she  was  for  fight¬ 
ing,  then  for  flight.  She  loathed  the  mob,  and  did  not  under¬ 
stand  why  they  asked  for  bread.  In  her  time,  women  were 
flogged  and  branded  with  hot  irons.  With  this  she  did  not  inter¬ 
fere.  One  might  write  an  epitaph  for  Marie  Antoinette,  and  say 
that  she  was  as  fitted  to  die  well  as  she  was  ill-fitted  to  exist. 
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Meanwhile,  in  England  the  woman  novelist  had  come,  in  the 
shape  of  the  rather  absurd  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  and  the  more  import¬ 
ant  Fanny  Burney,  to  whom  we  owe  Evelina.  Fanny  Burney 
paints  a  distasteful  world  :  a  young  lady  faints  at  the  idea  of 
seeing  her  father  after  a  long  absence ;  her  women  are  always 
weeping ;  their  lives  are  always  being  blighted.  Hers  are  womanly 
women,  and  so  refined  that  Camilla  thinks  it  an  unpardonable 
liberty  that  a  man  should  kiss  her  hand.  Here  is  the  beginning 
of  sensibility  :  for  many  years  after  Miss  Burney  we  shall  have 
to  suffer  what  Henry  Tilney  calls  “imbecility  in  females,  and  a 
great  enhancement  of  their  personal  charms.”  Indeed,  the 
eighteenth  century  is  sounder  in  France  than  it  is  in  England, 
Russia,  Italy,  or  Germany,  In  England  the  point  of  view  is 
either  mawkish  or  coarse,  Fielding’s  great  novel.  The  History 
of  Tom  Jones,  continually  affords  sidelights  on  this.  There  is 
a  certain  looseness.  The  great  Marlborough  does  not  hesitate  to 
receive  money  from  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  The  men  assume 
that  women  marry  them  unwillingly,  and  Squire  Western  thinks 
marriage  well  founded  on  a  little  aversion ;  he  does  not  threaten 
Sophia  with  a  stick,  but  the  threat  is  very  near.  The  same  points 
of  view  appear  in  the  conversations  of  Dr.  Johnson.  When 
Boswell  pleads  for  a  lady  who  has  been  divorced  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  Johnson  briefly  replies:  “My  dear  sir,  never  accustom 
your  mind  to  mingle  virtue  and  vice.  The  woman’s  a  whore, 
and  there’s  an  end  on’t.”  Which  is  rather  elementary 
psychology.  Mrs.  Thrale  remained  friendly  with  Johnson  only 
by  flattering  him  in  the  grossest  manner,  but  there  was  light  in 
Johnson ;  he  was  slightly  in  favour  of  the  education  of  women ; 
he  considered  that  only  a  weak  man  married  for  love,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  marriage  was  much  more  necessary  to  a  man  than 
to  a  woman.  Dr.  Johnson  illumines  the  manners  of  his  century, 
for  he  wonders  why  young  women  should  marry,  as  they  have  so 
much  more  freedom,  and  so  much  more  attention  paid  to  them 
while  unmarried  than  when  married. 

From  a  woman’s  point  of  view  the  eighteenth  century  was 
a  period  of  decay  and  of  creation.  The  decay  is  represented  by 
the  rococo  style  of  printing,  by  editions  where  the  title-page, 
head-bands,  and  tail-pieces  are  incredibly  complicated,  the  initials 
decorated,  and  the  text  made  illegible  by  fleurons,  vignettes,  and 
borders.  Art  is  corrupt,  and  manners  are  brutal.  While  the 
etchers  are  producing  exquisiteness,  women  are  wearing  the  brank. 
The  brank  is  an  iron  frame  fixed  to  the  head;  a  plate,  which 
enters  the  mouth,  prevents  the  tongue  from  moving;  sometimes 
the  tongue  is  cut  and  bleeding.  A  woman  who  scolded  or  nagged 
could  be  sentenced  to  wear  the  brank  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory. 
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Let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  branks  are  oddities;  a  large 
number  are  to  be  found  in  museums.  On  December  3rd,  1741, 
Elizabeth  Holborn  was  thus  treated  at  Morpeth.  As  late  as  1824 
a  scolding  woman  was  fitted  with  a  bridle  at  Congleton,  Cheshire. 

The  reader  will  conclude  as  to  the  general  situation  of  woman. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  on  the  whole,  in  the  French  nobility, 
a  girl  was  not  consulted  before  marriage.  This  is  a  very  deep- 
rooted  French  idea.  Under  the  Code  Napoleon  the  consent  of 
parents  was  made  essential,  in  the  case  of  men  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  in  the  case  of  girls  up  to  that  of  twenty-one.  This 
was  done  away  with  only  in  1907.  In  Germany,  while 
marriage  was  no  freer,  both  parties  obtained  divorce  fairly  easily, 
but  in  France,  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  a  man  obtained  divorce 
for  infidelity,  while  w'oman  had  to  prove  additional  grievances. 
Before  that  time,  and  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
France,  no  woman  but  a  great  lady  could  obtain  anything  except 
separation.  As  for  England,  where  the  old  system  of  divorce  by 
Act  of  Parliament  continued  to  make  divorce  impossible  for  the 
poor,  the  figures  exhibit  the  situation.  The  modern  divorce  law’ 
was  established  in  1858.  In  the  first  three  hundred  years  of 
divorce  by  Act  of  Parliament  only  317  divorces  were  granted. 
But  in  the  next  eleven  years  as  many  as  1,279  were  pronounced 
by  the  courts. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  this  century  of  barbarism  and  enlighten¬ 
ment.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  because  it  is  more  intellec¬ 
tual,  more  intellectually  cruel  as  well  as  intellectually  just. 
Woman  is  more  conscious  of  her  situation  :  thus  the  next  century 
w’ill  enable  her  to  amend  it. 


(7" o  be  contimied) 
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By  S.  M.  Ellis 

Mr.  W.  L.  George’s  new  lxx)k‘  is  described  as  “a  philosophical 
novel,”  which  is  both  something  more  and  something  less  than  the  fact, 
or,  more  tersely,  it  is  a  misnomer.  A  philosophical  novel  is  apt  to  be 
dull  and  devoid  of  incident;  but  The  Triumph  of  Gallio  is  full  of 
incident,  tells  vividly  an  uncommon  life  story,  and  holds  the  attention 
throughout  a  prolonged  reading  :  it  is  often  unpleasant,  but  never  dull. 
Ii  is  the  Epic  of  Egoism,  the  Iliad  of  a  supremely  selfish — or,  rather, 
self-obsessed — man,  relating  all  that  he  destroyed — belief,  faith, 
ambition,  wealth,  family  ties,  and  love — in  order  to  win  to  his  victory 
of  Freedom.  In  The  Egoist,  George  Meredith  only  provided  a  tame 
and  inconclusive  retribution  or  ending  for  his  self-obsessed  hero,  merely 
the  all  too  common  fate  of  mankind — a  shrewish  and  ageing  wife. 
Mr.  George  treats  his  hero  more  kindly,  for  he  endows  him  with  the 
faculty  of  discovering  how  ”  not  to  be  unhappy  ”  and  with  the  exqui¬ 
site  joys  of  Freedom  at  the  close,  marching  along  the  open  road,  under 
the  wide  sky,  away  to  the  North — “  exquisitely  alone,  released  from  the 
penalties  of  life  by  suffering,  liberated  by  disillusion.  I  gazed  for 
some  moments  into  the  sky,  my  sadness  falling  from  me  as  the  empti¬ 
ness  in  my  heart  made  me  light,  removed  me,  denied  calls  to  pity, 
denied  all  calls.” 

Mr.  George’s  system  of  philosophy  seems  to  be  that  unhappiness  can 
be  avoided  by  believing  that  nothing  really  matters  in  a  world  which 
has  no  top  and  no  bottom ;  that  life  has  nothing  to  offer  that  one  would 
really  miss ;  that  love  and  power  are  useless,  because  they  are  merely 
passing  incidents  in  a  brief  episode  such  as  this  world  of  human  life ; 
that  money  has  no  value.  The  last  assertion  is  transparently  false, 
as  any  literally  penniless  disciple  of  the  new  philosophy  would  very 
soon  affirm,  and  even  Mr.  George’s  hero  at  the  last  resumes  his  old 
vocation  of  highway  pedlar  to  provide  himself  with  some  modicum  of 
money,  and  life  had  something  to  offer  him  still  that  he  would  miss  in 
his  new  found  freedom — the  joy  of  the  open  road  and  the  beauty  of 
Nature,  if  only,  in  his  own  words,  to  see  ”  the  green  pallor  of  the 
night  mute  itself  into  rose,”  and  ‘‘  the  morning  as  it  came  to  birth 
fling  trails  of  silver  and  of  pearl.”  No,  I  am  not  much  impressed 
or  moved  by  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  George’s  new  hero,  for,  like  all 
philosophy,  it  is  merely  a  kind  of  mental  auto-intoxication  or  specialised 
Cou^ism,  which  by  continual  suggestion  and  repetition  the  disciple 
comes  to  believe  in.  And,  after  all,  the  greatest  philosophy  is  only 
of  use  to  those  who  practise  it,  and  not  worth  a  brass  farthing  to  those 
millions  who  have  no  knowledge  of  its  precepts.  Mr.  George’s 

(i)  The  Triumph  of  Gallio,  by  VV.  L.  George  (Chapman  &  Hall,  7s.  6d.  net). 
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philosophy  is  not  even  consolatory,  for  he  postulates  “  that  life  is 
merely  an  arrested  moment  between  two  corruptions,  that  love  is  the 
decoration  of  that  brief  interval,  success  the  drug  which  prevents  that 
interval  from  growing  too  wearisome.” 

I  prefer  to  regard  The  Triumph  of  Gallio  as  a  very  fine  story,  as 
an  interpretation  of  an  abnormal  personality,  represented  by  Holyoake 
Tarrant,  a  personality,  by  force  of  early  circumstances  dependent  on 
self-effort,  gradually  developing,  step  by  step  with  ever  increasing 
success,  into  a  very  colossus  of  self-fetishism,  disdaining  all  canons 
of  law  and  morality  and  obligation,  and  deficient  only  in  self-sacrifice. 
And  the  history  of  all  this  in  the  telling  is  so  absorbing  and  provocative 
of  surprise,  so  illumined  by  caustic  wit  and  brilliant  headlights  upon 
erring  human  nature,  that  it  must  be  read  from  cover  to  cover,  despite 
certain  scenes  and  phrases  that  will  inevitably  wound  many  readers. 
Briefly,  it  is  the  history  of  a  pushful  young  cad  or  bounder,  such  as 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  so  often  pictured,  the  son  of  a  provincial 
Radical  agitator.  The  early  part  of  the  book  is  frankly  in  the  style 
of  Mr.  Wells  in  The  New  Machiavelli,  with  its  minute  detail  of  a 
domestic  interior  and  even  more  in  the  presentment  of  the  growth  of 
adolescence  and  sex-instinct  in  a  youth  of  the  lower  middle  class ;  the 
only  difference  is  that  here  the  scene  is  Birmingham  instead  of  the 
Bromley  district  near  London.  Mr.  George,  by-  the  mouth  of  his  hero, 
is  a  little  unkind  and  ironical  at  the  expense  of  his  early  mentor  : — 

Wells  dowered  me  with  an  inflamed  passion  for  life.  This  horrible  world 
about  me,  the  poverty,  dirt,  injustice,  inequality,  all  this  could  be  done  away  with 
if  only  we  hated  it  enough.  It  was  only  later  that  I  understood  Wells  better, 
and  that  I  saw  in  him  a  noble  imagination  soaring  from  nothing  into  nowhere. 
1  still  read  Wells,  and  I  enjoy  him  with  a  strange  curiosity,  rather  as  if  I  had 
paid  a  penny  in  a  booth  to  see  the  bearded  lady.  ...  1  will  not  deny  my  master, 
even  if  the  cock  crow. 

The  young  protagonist  of  The  Triumph  of  Gallio  in  time  takes  to 
the  paternal  work  of  a  paid  agitator,  but  his  faith  in  Radicalism  is 
shattered  by  evidence  of  venial  corruption  in  municipal  affairs  among 
prominent  local  supporters  of  his  cause.  In  disgust,  he  abandons  his 
calling  and  home,  and  sets  forth  as  a  highway  pedlar.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  portions  of  the  story,  with  its  glimpses  of 
characters  met  on  the  road  and  in  taverns.  By  the  way,  in  future 
editions  of  the  book  Mr.  George  must  correct  the  statement  that  his 
young  pedlar  visited  Warwick  “Cathedral”  during  his  itinerary; 
and  in  this  connection  of  exactitude,  surely  twenty  years  ago  (the 
period  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  story)  people  did  not  go  to  “  the 
Pictures”  as  a  habit  in  the  manner  of  Chappell  and  Betty;  the 
cinema  was  then  in  its  infancy. 

Through  leafy  Warwickshire  and  the  southern  counties  to  the  sea 
at  Littlehampton  goes  Holyoake  Tarrant  as  a  pedlar,  and  back  again 
and  on  to  Liverpool.  Here  he  increased  his  business,  and  in  time 
l)ecame  a  marine  store  dealer.  He  prospered,  and  soon  saved 
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enough  money  to  buy,  with  the  help  of  a  friend,  an  old  tramp 
steamer.  This  is  also  a  romantic  portion  of  the  tale;  the  “  Muriel 
Jones  ”  was  the  sincerest  love  of  this  selfish  man’s  life.  He  loved  the 
old  hulk  more  than  the  girl,  Paula,  whom  he  thought  he  loved  and 
who  loved  him  to  the  bitter  end.  This  girl  he  renounced  twice,  the 
first  time  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  resolve  to  become  a  shipowner,  and  so 
he  married  instead  a  woman  with  wealth. 

He  prospered  yet  more  and  became  almost  a  millionaire,  when  Fate 
assailed  him  with  retributive  strokes.  His  three  children  (whom 
he  loved)  died,  his  wife  went  off  with  another  man,  and  his  shipping 
business  fell  to  ruin.  Then  it  was  he  evolved  the  philosophy  already 
adumbrated.  He  had  possessed  everything  and  he  possessed  nothing, 
but  nothing  mattered,  for  he  learnt  now  to  be  not  unhappy.  So  he 
set  forth  again  as  a  pedlar  on  the  highway,  refusing  the  love  and 
company  of  the  one  w'oman  who  had  loved  him  throughout.  That  last 
scene  when  she  struggles  to  follow  him  and  fails  from  fatigue  beyond 
Edgware  is  one  of  infinite  pathos — as  unforgettable  as  another 
scene  of  the  road,  Tess’s  sister  and  Clare  climbing  the  steep  road  out 
of  Winchester,  and  turning  to  see  the  black  flag  creep  up  the  staff. 
Tarrant  does  not  want  or  need  Paula  now,  and  goes  on  leaving  her 
behind  and  alone,  until  he  hears  no  more  the  sounds  of  her  sobs  and 
failing  footsteps.  He  is  free  at  last  from  all  human  claims  and  alien 
clutching  hands  on  the  rein  of  his  life.  He  is  still  scarcely  of  middle- 
age.  But  what  of  the  future?  Will  his  freedom  solace  him  in  old 
age  and  in  the  hour  of  death?  And  what  of  the  recurring  lust  for 
women  which-  had  attended  all  his  previous  years ;  will  he  not  realise 
Hardy’s  pregnant  lines 

And  shakes  this  fragile  frame  at  eve 

With  throbbings  of  noontide? 

The  Triumph  of  Gallio  calls  for  a  sequel  as  clamantly  as  ever  did 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fever  el,  for  in  both  cases  we  want  to  know 
the  ultimate  result  and  effect  of  “  the  system.” 
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